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PREFACE 


In this oge of revolution, all people who are concerned with elementary 
education are seeking new and different ways of working with children 
in the classroom. New procedures must evolve — not from the reaffirma- 
tion of old and entrenched concepts but from an emergence of new 
ones. Attempts to improve standards by increasing the amount or upgrad- 
ing the quality of teaching have proven disappointing in achieving results 
in children's learning. The "more of the same thing" and "do better what 
is done anyway" approaches have been tried and found wanting. Be- 
cause old methods have been generally abortive, the need to improve 
still exists and calls for a fresh conception — an implementation in the 
cfassroom that will establish better conditions for learning. 

Because of the importance of classroom management procedures to 
instructional practices, the attempt here is to develop more systematic 
and dynamic ways in which to understand, describe, and explain the 
individual and the collective behavior of children in a classroom organi- 
zation. This book concentrates upon improving teachers' effectiveness in 
the management dimension of teaching. To understand only the behavior 
of individuals is not enough. It is necessary to understand the collective 
behovior of children in the classroom group, as well as the factors that 
influence this behavior. 

U is possible for children to like school far more than they do. They 
may not like all of the learning activities and assigned tasks, but they 
can enjoy working together and can do so more productively than many 
of them do at present. Some adults' reactions to school indicate that 
their own school experiences had enough dissatisfaction, unpleasantness, 
ond conflict to have produced a degree, at least, of resentment and dis- 
like. This unfavorable reaction to school has had harmful consequences 
for children and for the school as an organization. Important studies by 
behavior scientists in recent years have provided some practical insights 
into why it is that many children do not like school. This research has 
focused on new methods of increasing orgonizational effectiveness and 
improving processes of interaction in the clossroom. 

This book odvonces a theoreticol understanding and focuses on the 
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development of teacher skills and patterns of classroom management 
activities. The instructional aspects of teaching (i.e., the curriculum con- 
tent and subject matter skills) are discussed only in relation to the 
management of classrooms or problem situations. Parenthetically, the 
instructional aspect of teaching is of unquestioned importance and has 
been given voluminous and varied treatment elsewhere. Education has, 
without doubt, given greater emphasis to meeting cognitive goals than 
to guiding emotional development. The theory and skills in this book 
are affectively and humanly oriented. 

Teachers are necessarily involved in a whole series of human inter- 
actions essential to carrying out organized learning activities effectively. 
A teacher who has developed skills based on adequate theory can capi- 
talize on the emotional component in human interaction to achieve the 
best interests of the child and the classroom group. 

The content of this book covers a limited area, that of classroom man- 
agement. It can be argued, however, that classroom management em- 
braces the most important acts that teachers perform. As a prerequisite, 
these acts determine the conditions under which children learn curricular 
material and skills. The teacher's managerial ability is related to the 
student's view of his school work and to his acceptance of It, hts mofiva- 
t^ions, his aspirations, the quality of his interpersonal relations, and his 
feelings of satisfaction and accomplishment. Classroom management is 
more important than the usual scheduled lesson or the planned learning 
activity and on a par with the processes of teaching and learning. Here- 
tofore classroom management has been subject to misunderstanding and 
trivial exposition. 


^ present an action-based training prc»- 
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happens in various problem situations. The book seeks to explain the 
situations and so make It possible for teachers to predict and control the 
recurring patterns of classroom behavior presently labeled as discipline 
or behavior problems. 

Because the classroom organization has not been subject to a signifi- 
cant number of controlled or empirical studies, insufficient attention has 
been paid to identifying its components of behavior. Substantial and 
definitive research is needed into the collective actions of children in 
classrooms. Clossroom management often has been examined or dis- 
cussed in ambiguous and elusive terms such as classroom climate, demo- 
cratic leadership, or discipline and the problem child. To provide the 
specificity needed in the field, we have selected and related some basic 
concepts which we then opply to understanding commonly observed 
classroom behavior and to the associated patterns of teacher activity. 
One sign of understanding is the ability to observe and state given 
conditions and behavior. A more rigorous criterion is the ability to state 
the conditions under which specific behavior can be predicted. The 
teacher who knows the conditions under which the behavior occurred 
and is able to predict it is in a strategic position to make changes and 
modifications. Such understanding plus an effective teaching personality 
are still inadequate; a teaching performance incorporating skills must be 
added. 

It has been gratifying to find that teachers repeatedly react favorably 
to analysis and to incident-simulation training. This scheme enables them 
to gain skill without having to practice on children before their tech- 
niques ore fully developed. Most teachers feel that the incidents are con- 
sistent with real classroom behavior, and, more important, that the 
explanations enable them to interpret behavior that they face daily in 
their classrooms. Some go so far as to say that these training periods 
are the most helpful they have experienced in their teacher-education 
studies. 

These responses are not cited to validate the conceptual scheme and 
the training model, but to support the contention that the utilization of 
incident-simulation exercises puts theory into practice with greater suc- 
cess than do traditional concepts and the usual teacher-training pro- 
cedures. 

It should be noted that the managerial concepts apply most fully to 
the classroom system rather than to the lota! school organization. Exam- 
ples are given of the organizational policies with which teachers and 
children must comply. Some of these are sources of problem behavior, 
ond they ore to be dealt with at the clossroom level rolher than at the 
level of the total school or the school system. 

As the beginning teacher is expected to perform at increasingly higher 
levels of proficiency in his first teaching positions, the professional school 
of education must teach the prospective teocher to think like a teacher 
ond to develop concepts of teaching that will continue to unfold through- 
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out his career. To these ends we have included the training exercises. 

Participation in these exercises will introduce the novice to many class- 
room problems as viewed by more experienced teachers and will pre- 
pare him to integrate theory and skilled performance into his teaching. 

There is now so much to learn about teaching that in the time avail- 
able colleges and universities cannot completely prepare the prospec- 
tive teacher. The continuing education of the career teacher is a need 
of which we ore aware. The experienced teacher may deepen his under- 
standing and extend his skills by using the training exercises and working 
with colleagues in a group situation or by studying alone. 

In addition to attempting to put theory into practice in an area that 
has received little attention from educators, we hope to present the 
sometimes pejorative word management os a dynamic concept. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to the many teachers who have 
shared with us their experiences in classes, workshops, and projects. The 
candor with which they have recognized and reported the behavior and 
problems of their classes was invaluable. For the stimulus of their ideas 
end the encouragement of their continuing and innovative use of the 
theory and skills of good classroom management, we are deeply 
appreciative. 


Los Angeles 


L. V. J. 
M. A. B. 
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THEORY 


The art of dassrooin management is an integral and primary part of the 
teaching transaction. It is based upon current knowledge of the dynamics 
and interpersonal relations within classroom and school groups. 

A theoretical framework incorporating, in brief, the teaching-manage- 
ment acts and the social psychology of groups is needed for professional 
progress. Although controlled and empirical research, which is the foun- 
dation of a theory, is rapidly accumulating, it is still incomplete. The 
theory of classroom management conceived in this section and through- 
out the book is deveioped expiidiiy and impUcitly. Attention has been 
given to achieving consistency, and the reader Is encouraged to react with 
personal initiative in cognitive and effective ways, and to make related 
applications. 

In accordance with the theory, the management tasks are seen os those 
highly skilled actions of the teacher based upon understanding the nature 
of groups and the forces that operate in them, on the obility to perceive 
and diagnose classroom situations, and the ability to behave selectively 
and creatively to improve conditions. 

This redefinition emphasizes classroom management as a means to 
develop cooperation and a dynamic, nonstolic stabilizotlon. Teachers, 
while carrying out the learning activities, must maintain a pattern of 
equilibrium in the classroom group in the face of disruptions, disturbances, 
and numerous other changes in the environmental situation which affect 
the work processes. 

The pattern of teacher activities must change to meet each new chal- 
lenge. V/hatever the reason for the interruption of the daily program, 
teacher effectiveness In performing the management aspect of the 
teacher's job is determined by on oceurote ossessment of the problem 
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and a knowledge of needed stabilizing actions. If the frequency of occur- 
rence of incidents causing Interruptions in classroom work Increases, or 
the performance of the management tasks continues to take a large 
amount of teacher time, management skills need attention and change. 

Basic concepts in a useful theoretical framework indicate the place of 
the individual, the group, the school, and the environmental factors which 
influence these components. Also included as essential concepts are the 
nature of the classroom group; the individual's roles and motivations in 
group settings; the common properties of organized work groups; adap- 
tions and adjustments that occur in collective behavior; and the view of 
management as a specific dimension of the teaching act. 

The scope of the management area of teaching is such that if it is not 
well hondJed, teochers ore unable to perform effectively in instructional 
or other areas of teaching responsibility. The management aspect includes 
the establishing and maintaining of an environment that is conducive to 
the best development of individual potential, one that enables class 
groups to work together so that they progress effectively toward 
educational goals, To perform well in this dimension of teaching, teachers 
need to know the factors involved. An analysis of commonly occurring 
problem behavior is a way to determine the aspects of the job. 

Analysis of the common classroom problems also clarifies the sources 
of difficulties and develops an understanding of why children behave as 
they do in an organized group such as a classroom. Distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the major classifications of problems and accompanying 
descriptions and explanations are given. 

Facilitotive tasks and maintenance tasks are the two major classroom 
management functions derived from the problem analysis. 

Facilitotive tasks refer to those patterns of teacher activities which 


assist the group in working out shared objectives, in building internal group 
unity, end in gaining cooperation for meeting organizational needs and 
objectives. The fotilitcrtive nets teachers perform are those which organize 
the efforts of individuals In the group so that they are able and willing 
to work well together In the classroom situation. These facilitative acts 
ossist the group in attaining the subjective goals, which arise from the 
penono! needs of the individuals, and the goals of the group itself. 
These facilitative octs are needed by individuals, ond by the group as 
o group, so Ihot members can ochJevo and put forth their best efforts. 

In on effort to pin down In precise terms what paHerns of activities 
eot eri must perform to facilitate the group and stimulate personal de- 
^topiT^j. the kinds of problems assessed were those that teachers 
^m.fled as commonly occurring In classrooms. From a study of these 
^Wem, !i wa, determined that the facilitative acts needed in the class- 
«>om snuotion were as follows: 


'* vnhy o( effort. 

coep,„Vty. beSQ,?OT ttondordj. 
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3. Agreeing upon work procedures. 

4. Modifying conditions in the classroom system. 

Whenever people work together in face-to-face situations, disagree- 
ments and conflicts will arise, morale will fluctuate, and environment 
changes will cause or aggravate problems. Helping the classroom system 
to make continuing adjustments is part of the management function. The 
nature of maintenance activities is in handling of conflict, restoring 
morale, and helping groups to adapt to the effects of a variety of en- 
vironmental changes. 

Three components are used to examine the dynamics of organizational 
behavior in the classroom. The first is the individual, A distinction is made 
between the individual with problems of a severe emotional and personal 
nature, and individual problem behavior primarily engendered by con- 
ditions within the class. Group effects that produce or hove related 
Individual problem behavior are examined and illustrated with teacher- 
written incidents. The behavioral effects include those of individuals who 
are submissive and dependent, apathetic and fearful, aggressive and 
hostile, and others. 

One of the most influential and important groups in the life of a child 
is his classroom group. The chlld^s affective needs and development, as 
well os learning and personality needs, are satisfied to a greater or lesser 
degree by the class group and its activities. The meaning of group for 
this purpose is defined and its forces considered. The basic variables 
considered include: unity; interaction and communication (with special 
attention to the teacher's communication processes); structure; and goals. 
These properties function interdependently and, because they are affected 
by many factors in each situation, produce infinite and highly variable 
numbers of group climates. 

How and why a particular group behaves as it does cannot be under- 
stood from a statement of properties and characteristics. There is no easy 
and quick way to form an adequate conception of a group and the 
dynamics of its behavior. However, understanding properties and the 
forces they exert in groups is essential to a beginning. 

Once o group has established standards for behavior, attempts to 
change them may be resisted. If the ways of behaving are firmly estab- 
lished the forces that operate in the group will block the change-efforts. 
Although teachers or leaders may exert pressure to gain control, skillful 
practices are required to effect lasting changes in behavior. The relevance 
of the change to the group needs requires increosing the ottroctiveness 
of the group to the members. Communication practices may exert force 
to resist change, or may be used to achieve it. 

The organization of the school exerts pressure on the class and its cor- 
responding organization and behavior. The art of classroom management 
requires that teachers think in terms of individuals, the classroom group, 
the school organization, and all of their relationships. Each is a port of 
o totol sociol system ond, olthough related, is also a seporote entity. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Classroom management has been a neglected concern in education when 
compared with recent innovations in curriculum and instruction. The lac 
of development in the area of classroom management has been the result 
of several factors, including: inability to deal with the concept of chil- 
dren's behavior in a classroom organization, the lack of conceptual tools, 
and the inclusion of this area as a part of instructional practice- 

Rather than the usual idea of classroom management, meaning the 
preserving or maintaining of order, classroom management is conceptual- 
ized as a process requiring the selection and use of means appropriate 
to the nature of the management problem and the situation. Teacher- 
management activities include establishing, maintaining, and restoring 
the system or organization, in an effective classroom organization, in- 
dividuals are enabled to apply their abilities, talents, and energies to 
educational tasks. 

The teaching transaction consists of two patterns of activities — instruc- 
tional and managerial. The former are already well detailed and oriented 
primarily toward individuals. The management activities are primarily 
group oriented. The newer concept developed here is of practices that 
create conditions in which individuals can achieve their goals and best 
development in a group marked by integration, unity, and cooperation. 

The unsettled and changing conditions in schools make very timely the 
functional or operational conception of classroom management. 

A formal organization, such as a classroom, has certain requirements 
in order to keep it functioning. Ignoring these requirements and putting 
complete reliance on plans, devices, and materials which make for good 
struction ^will result in individual actionsr— often considered disruptive 
and undesirable— in order to achieve satisfaction. Among the well-known 

centred ' « basis for instruction are those that are child 

entered: group climate and self.disciptine. 
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Understanding the effects of an organization upon Individuals and the 
ability to deal with collective behavior (important keys to teacher effec- 
tiveness), are points stressed in this presentation. Practices advocated 
are those which are more scientifically founded than is presently the case. 

The meaning of ski//, as used here, is the developing of conceptual 
skills and the obility to translate the concepts into action in the classroom. 
Children will solve individual and group problems intelligently if condi- 
tions foster this behavior. An important part of the teacher's work is to 
create the approprtote conditions. 

For over a quarter of a century educators have been aware that 
the quality of classroom management is important to pupil 
achievement and to teaching success. Although die organization 
of diildren into classes and groupings for the attainment of edu- 
cational objectives is ages old, a science of managing these organ- 
ized groupings has not been developed. In fact, in recent years 
efforts to describe and analyze the task of classroom management 
have lagged far behind revolutionary improvements in curriculum 
and instruction. There are several reasons why education has not 
taken an operational approach to the management area of teacher 
functioning and has not trained teachers in management skills, 

A major reason for neglecting management is education’s inability 
to deal with the fact of children’s behavior in the classroom organiza- 
tion and with the psychological character of these groupings. Another 
reason is that past approaches have been limited by a lack of adequate 
conceptual tools. This has resulted in a number of dissimilar 
approaches to the topic. For example, the phrase classroom man- 
^gement is conceived in various xvsys. Some think of classroom 
management as just another way of describing classroom discipline. 
To some, it arouses a negative reaction, particularly if it evokes an 
image of a classroom teacher manipulating a group of children. 
Others may reject the phrase because they believe it represents a 
concept that conflicts with the “establishing a good environment’’ or 
“creating a favorable climate” approach. Still others may think of 
classroom management as the skillful handling of materials, supplies, 
and seating arrangements; they do not relate people with manage- 
ment. Then there are those who think of management as handling 
each individual separately rather than coordinating the activities of 
children in the class groupings, and handling problems that arise be- 
cause of the characteristics of the organization. 

A third reason why education has not described and analyzed 
the job of managing the classroom group is because of a tendency 
to treat this area of teaching as part of the instructional practice 
dependent upon the personal-skill aspect of individual teacliers. 
This “skill” implies intuition, sensitivity, feeling, understanding — 
not professional training. There are persons who think problems 
occurring in the class organization are the result of poorly organ- 
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ized and prepared lessons, and lack of personal skill on the part 
of the teacher. Finally, some consider the problems and demands 
of organizational life unimportant and unfortunate because they 
delay instruction, the major assignment of teachers. In other words, 
effective teaching does not include dealing with pressures and 
problems arising in the classroom organization. If problems inter- 
rupt instruction and learning, they are to be dealt with kindly, 
firmly, but with dispatch so that instruction is not delayed. 

A new concept of classroom management is needed before con- 
ceptual and operational skills can be developed and teachers 
trained to deal with management problems. It is one thing to 
state that a new way of thinking is essential; it is quite another 
matter to assume that by making such a statement, and by de- 
scribing a different concept of classroom management, a change 
in thinking will occur, Dominant traditional ways of viewing sit- 
uations exert a strong influence on the way people think. Since 
most prospective teachers have been in classrooms for a good part 
of their early lives, this experience influences their perception of 
the process, including the management aspect. It is difficult to 
change these perspectives. When ideas are placed in a new organi- 
zational framework, the tendency remains for individuals to re- 
member their past experiences and to refer new ideas to the 
dominant picture they hold; this often causes them to resist new 
perceptions and new ways of thinking. However, the degree of 
resistance varies widely. 


It is hypothesized that because of their long experience as pu- 
pils in elementary, high school, and college classrooms, educating 
prospective teachers for teaching is a re-education process. The 
process of re-education involves creating conditions under which 
people can be influenced or helped to accept new ideas and to 
cast off old ways of perceiving and thinking. Effecting a chanse 
in ways of perceiving and thinking has been the object of system 
atic, organized study for the last two decades. Insofar as it is nos 
sible, the findings of research relevant to communicatinc a Lw 
line of thought are incorporated within the chapter orRanization 
Not only is the present chapter developed according to whar 
presently known regarding changing from an old to a new on* t 
of view, but an attempt has been made to employ these sn 
principles throughout various sections of the hook.^ 

This chapter has to do with breaking away from traditm i 
sel!.perpetmting wy, o( viewing ,l,e management dimensim 
teacliing. An effort is made to generate new ways ot lonV ' 
and thinking about management tasks and the nattem* c . 
actisity that arc involved. Wlicn man.tgement problems teacher 
methods and solutions employed affect both individnaf^i'^’^' 
ment and group inter-relationships. The way the probf 
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viewed and how the situation is perceived determines the actions 
the teaclier will take. These actions make a great deal of difference 
in terms of solutions and outcomes, and the elTects on the total 
tcacliing transaction. 

Chapter 1 discusses the nature of classroom management and 
how it relates to the total teaching act. Any attempt to develop 
new perceptions and to formulate a new conceptual framework 
for vietving the job of classroom management must take as its 
point of departure the present-day conception of classroom man- 
agement. Therefore, present approaches and practices are exam- 
ined briefly. A different way of looking at the task of classroom 
management is presented so that teachers can gain new percep- 
tions and, hopefully, be helped in integrating this aspect of the 
teadting job into the total leaching transaction. Lastly, in this 
chapter the stage is set for developing a theoretical frame of ref- 
erence (to aid in diagnosis, prediction, and control) which is 
developed in greater detail in the chapters which follow. 


THE MEANING OF 
CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

\Vhat is classroom management? Classroom management can be 
described as the process of organizing and coordinating the willing 
efforts of children to achieve their own and educational objec- 
tives. The process requires selecting and using the means appro- 
priate to the nature of the management problem and the situation 
in which it occurs. This is not the way classroom management is 
usually perceived. Commonly, classroom management or classroom 
control is thought of as preserving order, maintaining control, or 
disdplining. While observance of school organizational polides, 
classroom work routines, and general orderly conduct are impor- 
tant outcomes of effective management practices, thinking of man- 
agement as merely a way of achieving these ends is not particularly 
useful in defining the management area of activity and respon- 
sibility. 

Classroom management can be conceived as a distinct pattern 
of activities by whidi teachers establish and maintain conditions 
whereby individuals in the classroom can apply all their rational, 
creative talents to the diallenge of educational tasks. It is the 
development of an effective classroom organization, and a pre- 
dictable system of relationships. It involves selecting the method 
appropriate to the situation where problems arise which affect the 
functioning of the class organization. It is a vital aspect of teach- 
ing because intellectual vigor cannot prosper if diildrcn's energies 
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are constantly diverted by organizational problems 
group relationships. Examples oE such problems may be distrac- 
tions caused by uncooperative individuals, or by 
make adaptations to relieve frustrating conditions, mde the es- 
sence of classroom management is establishing an effective, coop- 
erative classroom system, another crucial aspect is successfully 
handling the human behavior problems which arise in any organ- 
ized face-to-face work group. Frayed tempers, suppressed or open 
hostility, individual or group frustrations resulting from ineffec- 
tual handling of the human problems in the classroom all lower 
or destroy individual competence. Therefore, classroom manage- 
ment involves much more than merely establishing a cooperative 
work group, satisfactory working conditions, and coordinating 
efforts toward predetermined objectives. Management activities in- 
clude maintaining the system and restoring it when unresolved 
problems threaten group integration, or cause individuals to react 
in disruptive and nonproductive ways. 


Classroom Management and the 
Total T caching Transaction 

A clear concept of the nature of classroom management cannot 
be developed without first placing management within the con- 
text of the total teaching transaction. The word teaching refers 
to the actions of persons who instruct or who guide the learning 
processes of others. Usually, teaching evokes the idea of instructing 
individuals in a subject or skill area. Classroom management, on 
the other hand, relates to actions which organize and coordinate 
the human and environmental factors in the situation so that in- 
struction can take place. The job of teaching is not well described 
by long lists of the competencies needed by teachers to perform 
specific leaching tasks, nor is a cataloguing of discrete role-func- 
tions very useful. The teaching transaction must be considered 
broadly to include the less tangible job characteristics, but clearly 
define specific areas of teachers’ activities and responsibilities. 

One way of looking at the teaching transaction is to consider 
it as having two basic dimensions or patterns of activities: instruc- 
tional activities and management activities. By concentrating on 
these basic dimensions, it is possible then to proceed to identify 
the specific patterns of activities or leaching functions required in 
each dimension. For example, instructional activities are concerned 
with the teaching of reading, writing, arithmetic, and other school 
subjects. Management activities are directed toward creating the 
best conditions for integrating learning objectives and individual 
group goals. This means tliat individuals will find it more satis 
lying and more personally rewarding to work on school tasks and 
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conduct themselves in socially acceptable ways than it is to resist 
learning tasks or to conduct themselves in ways that are disruptive, 
uncooperative, or unacceptable to their classmates or others in 
the scliool. 

The instructional tasks that children perform in the classroom 
are spelled out in detail by the school, curriculum, teacher, and 
textbooks. Management tasks are not. Eacli instructional area has 
its own demands and requirements, and so has each area of man- 
agement — if the job of management is conceived as a basic dimen- 
sion of teaching. Sometimes the instructional tasks demand that 
the children work togetlier; sometimes each child works alone. 
But even when the learning task is individualized, the cooperation 
of all children is needed because each child is working on his 
own special assignment, but in the midst of many others. There 
are few private cubicles for individuals to retire to in order to 
be alone to do their work. If one or a few pupils are flipping 
paper pellets toward others who are attempting to complete learn- 
ing assignments, the working situation is aflFected; certainly a co- 
operative work spirit does not prevail. If the teacher is forced to 
command that such behavior stop immediately, the work climate 
continues to be affected negatively. Generally, when the teacher 
must take action against a class member, the group as a whole 
tends to shift support to the member, even though previously the 
group found the member's behavior annoying. 

The management dimension of teaching consists of a number 
of functions or patterns of activities that teachers perform as an 
integral part of the total teaching job. These activities are con- 
cerned mainly rvith individuals as they interact with the classroom 
group and with collective behaviors. Management practices focus 
upon creating conditions in which individuals in the classroom 
can best achie^^e their mvn personal goals by directing their efforts 
toward achieving the educational objectives for their own class or 
grade. This approach to classroom management has implications 
profoundly different from the traditional approach. In the first 
place, although the instructional dimension of teaching is largely 
individual, i.e., it is a teacher-pupil transaction insofar as this 
is possible, the management dimension of teaching is largely group 
oriented. Management activities are concerned with integrating 
the group, and with creating conditions so that individual chil- 
dren perceive that they can meet their orvn needs best by cooper- 
ating and directing their efforts toward task completion. Another 
way of describing what classroom management is all about is this: 
it Is the process of handling those problems that affect instruction 
by using processes that increase group unity and cooperation, and, 
in addition, strengtfien each cliild's feelings of dignity, worth, and 
his satisfaction ■with classroom conditions. 
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these methods succeeded in forcing fhem to return, they were 
completely unable to continue with their class work. Thts atU- 
tode was demonstrated by a series of disruptive and delaymg 
behavior, such as lost pencils, broken pencils, torn paper, and 
constant questioning about the assignment. The situation 
seemed innocent enough on the surface, but it was completely 
successful in creating a “work stoppage."' Eventuoiiy the ciass 
achieved a surface appearance of working, but nothing was 
accomplished during the rest of the day. 

This description o£ a class group’s uncooperative behavior is 
unusual behavior for children at tlie elementary school level. It 
is uncommon for elementary diildren to take such obvious mea- 
sures of resisting as refusing to return to their class and their 
school work. However, even young children can and do slow Up 
the procedure of returning to the building, and much work and 
study time is lost. And they do use disruptive and delaying tactics 
whidi prevent individuals from concentrating on their work and 
completing it within a normal time limit. Although the example 
is extreme, it does serve to illustrate what can happen as a result 
of poor management practices or practices which fail to gain the 
willing cooperation of children to work and follow orderly proc- 
esses. 

It is not necessary to establish that the social order is under- 
going a major upheaval and that long-established institutional 
practices, among other things, are being summarily rejected, 
strongly resisted, or violently protested. In the past, when change 
came slowly, institutional practices had time to reformulate and 
to accommodate to new demands. Basic to the survival of the 
institution of the school is the recognition that long-accepted 
ideas and assumptions relating to school transactions and practices 
mmt be revised and, in some cases, replaced. New conditions re- 
quire new conceptions. 

The task of bringing classroom practices and ways of thinking 
about the teaching task into harmony with existing conditions is 
an urgent educational need and is actually only a single facet of 
a laiger problem. The elementary school organization, including 
Iimrtional conceptions as well as classroom practices, lags seriously 
^hmd sodal-psychological research and technological advances. 
Until adjustments are made and available scientific knowledge is 
emp o^d, many classrooms svill be in a state of disharmony and 
cnsis. Tensions created by demands of society will continue to act 
as a ^uerful disrupting force on teachers and classroom groups. 

of the soaal tempest has developed a new breed of teach- 
ers. or ^cars teachers have said that their most urgent problems 
wc not m the area of instruction but directly in the area of 
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management. Teachers today openly display their dissatisfaction 
with traditional theories and suggested practices. It appears that 
all too frequently teachers downgrade their total teacher-education 
experience on the basis that their education failed to provide them 
with workable, operational methods of classroom management 
that coincide with the values they themselves hold, and which edu- 
cation so vigorously professes. Many teachers leave teaching be- 
cause they fail to manage classes successfully. 

One young man who was leaving teaching after a year in the 
fifth grade, described his experience as foIloTVs: 

I could never get started! From the first minute of the first 
day, it was a continuous contest among the youngsters to see 
who coutd come up with a question that would disrupt the 
whole lesson. If it wasn't that, there were always remarks that 
set everyone to laughing. The class would lough over nothing. 

If I took a strong stand, they would call "foul," and say they 
certainly couldn't be punished for laughing! Or they would 
act completely innocent and ask if they were to be punished 
for asking questions. 

The young man was embittered because nothing in his teacher 
training had prepared him for handling a solidified, collective ac- 
tion which stymied his attempts to teach. The crowning blow 
came when his continued appeals for help were denied or shrugged 
aside because, in the eyes of the supervisors and administrators, 
he did not need help. The reason for this, it seemed, was that 
the instant someone visited the room the class members suddenly 
became models of deponment. Tberefore, his difficulties in gain- 
ing attention and cooperation were not apparent to visitors to 
his class. 

Teachers must deal with complex fluid situations the minute 
their classes assemble for work. They must know a great deal 
about each child in order to help eacli acliieve according to his 
ability. But just as important — if not more important — is the 
necessity for teachers to have the knowledge and skill necessary to 
cope with the class organization and to recognize its problems. 
They must be able to establish as well as maintain an environ- 
ment in whidi individuals can work together side, by side, c.adi 
developing his own potential. The teacliers of today’s diildrcn 
must be able to deal effectively with management problems, as 
well as know successful instructional techniques. Both areas — in- 
struction and management — are vital to tcadjing success because 
each supports the oilier. AUhougli Uic majority of curriculum and 
methods texts contain a diapier dealing, in some fashion, with 
the management aspect of teaching, there arc verj’ few books that 
concentrate solely on classroom management. Some teacher-train- 
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ing programs have courses in classroom monagemenf, which run 
concurrently with classroom observation or student teaching. OUen 
these courses emphasize organizing materials, handling supplies, 
preparing seat work, and so forth; there is much less emphasis on 
managing human problems. Learning how to manage^ or^ coritrol 
the classroom situation is based on the "learn by doing princi- 
ple. In fact, in much of the educational literature there is an 
inference that actually learning "how to manage’ is the result of 
classroom practice and of applying lessons of experience. At pres- 
ent, the beginner has neither a conceptual framework for managing 
the total class group nor well-tested methods. In the management 
of teaching, some teachers remain beginners all their lives. Others, 
as a result of incompetency in this area, leave teaching. 

Few will argue that teachers are asked to leave teaching, or 
drop out on their own accord, because they are incompetent in 
teaching in the subject areas. The cause, most often, is incompe- 
tency in managing the situation; therefore, they are unable to 
perform their instructional tasks. 


CURRENT CONCEPTIONS 

and assumptions 


Because classroom management is so crucial to teachers’ success 
m instructional transactions, one might assume that many of the 
major questions have been answered, and that teachers are able 
to use tested and established principles and generalizations to 
handle classroom management problems. It is rather astonishing 
that, to date, so little has been discovered about how to tap the 
Unrealized potential present in the classroom organization. Also, 
one may wonder why it is that the social sciences have not been 
effectively than they have been to increase teachers’ 
* ‘" solving the classroom management problems that occur 

an which obstruct instructional processes, or reduce individual 
lunclioning. 

problem is knowing what to do when a few indi- 
j "‘srupt work procedures, or whether it is knowing how 
‘ unity, resolve conflicts, or some other human problem 

assroom organization, teachers are often at a Iocs tmm.r 


organization, teachers are often at a loss to know 
tail tn 1 suggested educational procedures which 
efforts ev value-theories and 


deSndir"'^? •!! teachers with a foundation for un- 

answer ’‘vhy does this situation exist? To partially 

the variou! '} " "^cessary to examine briefly some of 

or telat^ , practices and approaches concerned with, 

related to, classroom management. 
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Perceived and Actual Behavior 
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they are looked upon as problems, they rarely fail to disappoin . 

Children are sometimes classified as difficult before they ever 
exhibit unruly behavior. It is not difficult to find in the educ^ 
tional literature statements that not only direct teachers to search 
for problem children; factors and conditions that tend to make 
children become problems in school are identified. Broken homes, 
low social-economic background, and working mothers are but a 
few Because certain background conditions are specified as factors 
contributing to poor classroom behavior, some children are per* 
ceived as belonging in the problem-behavior category before they 
ever behave as their background indicates they should. At this 
point it must be remembered that scientific verifiability rests upon 
observation of facts, not upon judgments or conclusions. 

The method of labeling, classifying, and speaking about tlie 
individuals in the class and the class group itself not only pre- 
scribes how the total teaching situation will be viewed; it actually 
determines how teachers will act, and the nature of the practices 
they will employ. When situations arise in the classroom that in- 
volve human relationships and ways of working together, and 
when certain problems are perceived as resulting from the com- 
position of the group, or because of the presence of problem chil- 
dren, this way of thinking and perceiving the situation directs the 
course of action teachers will take. To illustrate: those teachers 
who are assigned low-achieving groups usually assume that many 
individuals will be problems because these children have the abil- 
ity to achieve if they wished to do so. The grouping practice as 
well as the label reflects an underlying belief that teachers must 
counteract an inherent tendency on the part of these youngsters 
to resist working to their full capacity. To get them to put forth 
adequate effort, they must be motivated (coerced), directed, and 
controlled by rewards and by the withholding of rewards. When 
teachers have classes in which the children are grouped accord- 
ing to academic ability, they tend to view them in the light of 
mese abilities. A high group falls into the good classification, a 
ow-ahihty group into the poor. A poor group is perceived as re- 
quiring more effort on the part of the teacher because of manage- 
because they must be induced to perform at 
an / 1 1 individuals and groups are classified 

a labeled has an enormous influence upon teacher-group and 
A mteraction processes. 

educational theory of classroom 
Intt ^^’^*pbne is that one or more individual children hav- 

umpi emotional difficulties exert disturbing forces which 

a procedures. From this assumption comes 

unon f management of problem behavior is based 

ine the ra, J'nowJedge of individual behavior and understand- 
‘ng the causes for individual disturbances. Very often these social 
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and psychological factors which supposedly cause the behavior are 
outside the boundaries of teacher influence. This, in turn, leads 
to feelings of inadequacy on the part of the teachers, who per- 
ceive that with all their understanding there is very little they can 
do to change the situation. 

It will be shown in a later chapter that individual children 
now labeled problems because their behavior is disrupting or non- 
cooperating, may not be problems at all. These children may be 
assisting the group to adapt to pressure and frustration. They may 
be performing a management function needed by the class organi- 
zation which is not provided by the teacher. Many children per- 
ceived at present as recalcitrant and unruly because their antics 
keep the class in an uproar may not be problems in the sense 
that they have social and emotional difficulties. Often it is quite 
the opposite- The difficulty lies within the group organization, 
and these youngsters are performing an informal leadership func- 
tion to ease the situation. 

The present method of classifying children, and all the variables 
related to the classroom management process, determine to a con- 
siderable degree teacher attitudes and conduct when dealing with 
individual and collective behavior. These classifications are potent 
in the sense that they exert a considerable effect upon what teach- 
ers do or may not do to manage the classroom system. They tend 
to be strict with so-called poor groups and more lenient when 
they perceive the class as good. 

Education has arrived at this method of labeling because of Che 
inability to deal with the social organization of the school and 
classroom and its effects on individual behavior. The fact that the 
behavior of eacli individual is determined to a considerable extent 
by the pattern of the school organization and the structuring of 
the classroom system has been overlooked in education's single 
approacli to the psychology of the individual child and its intense 
concern over individualizing the instructional practices. In the 
management area of teaching, this classification sj-stem is inade- 
quate- It does not explain the collective behavior of children in 
the classroom groups, and it has not proved useful in developing 
better management practices. Various suggested techniques based 
on tins method ot labeling have not led to predictable results; 
any system of classifying and labeling should lead to improved 
prediction and control of the individuals and groups so labeled 
and classified. 

Suggested Practices and Underling Assumptions 

IHiy are the assumptions and deeply held convictions under- 
lying educational theory and practice important for a considera- 
tion of new waj'S of perceiving and thinking about classroom 
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management? They are important because educational theories 
affect the classroom organizational system and the directions class- 
room management practices will take. 

Underlying the principles of conventional classroom manage- 
ment practices are a number of assumptions about the behavior 
of children in school situations; these are, at best, only partially 
true. Knowledge accumulated over the past few decades regarding 
the behavior of individuals in organized face-to-face groups chal- 
lenges or contradicts some of the assumptions which continue to 
be axiomatic in educational theory, principles, and practices of 


classroom control. 

One assumption pervading educational theory is that the mis- 
behasior of individuals is often a reaction to academic or subject- 
matter frustration. When children are unable to perform to levels 
expected they become unruly. Because the cause of frustration is 
assumed to be lack of ability to perform some part of an assign- 
ment, teachers are told that they should remove the causes of 
frustration by diagnosing the learning problem and by helping 
individuals overcome the handicap. 

"When an individual is frustrated because he cannot do some 


part of an assignment, it is usually fairly obvious to teachers. 
Diagnosing learning difficulties is an essential facet of the instruc- 
tional dimension of teaching, and teachers are trained thoroughly 
in this aspect of teaching. While aggravation because of work 
that is too difficult, or assignments that are unclear, are undoubt- 
edly causes of frustration to some pupils, it does not explain many 
kinds of disruptive behavior. 

Lack of interest because of poorly planned lessons is another 
reason gi\cn for the deviant behavior of some children. However, 
the teacher who provided the following incident planned lessons 
carefully and used many devices to arouse interest and to give 
the lessons meaning. Despite the efforts taken to make instruction 
intcrwting and meaningful, the following behavior was charac- 
teristic of the class. 


Victor is a low-achiever and a show-off. His record shows 
that during primary grades he worked to his ability level, but 
for the past two years he has taken to playing around and 
not working. He claims the work Is too hard, hut when it is 
mo e easier, he quickly finishes and goes into his act. He is 
^ry popular with the class, and times when he does settle 
®*n, it seems ihoi someone starts him off again. 

0 is always doing something thot causes everyone in the 
cJQss to stop work ond lough. This often leads to talking and 
comments to be directed to him by other children, 
other doy Jan* brought a costume to school that is 
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commonly worn by nomadic Arabs. It was obvious that it had 
been worn and handled a good deal. The long robe was 
cream-colored and, although it was not dirty, it was soiled in 
appearance. Many questions were asked and interest was 
high until Victor took the stage. He asked if he could feel the 
robe. Once at the front of the room, he placed a corner of 
the yellowish-white material ogainst Jean's white blouse. With 
an appearance of great innocence he asked, "Now what 
wash day product do you suppose they use?" This remark 
caused loud laughing. After a reprimand he said in a hurt 
tone, "But that's a serious question! How and when do they 
wash out in the desert?" The class thought this very humorous 
also, and it took some time to get them settled down and seri- 
ous again. 

Most of the time this boy is not even funny, but he has a 
good sense of timing and no matter what he says or does, the 
class responds with loud laughter. This serves to divert or 
upset many class discussions and many other lessons when 
groups are working together. 

I have tried to give him opportunities to show off in con- 
structive ways but he seems only interested in upsetting the 
whole class from time to time. 

The concern of this teacher was for the behavior of one child 
who was labeled a low-achiever and a show-off. There is evidence 
that the teacher made efforts to appeal to his show-off tendencies, 
but was not successful. Although the class reaction was not what 

very concerned about the class reaction to Victor. The concern 
implied was because one member of the class diverted the atten- 
tion of the others from the class work. Instead of focusing atten- 
tion on Victor, the teacher should have asked why the children 
could be so easily diverted from tlieir activities by the actions 
of one child. 

Youngsters who are truly show-offs are not appreciated for long 
by diildrcn in a classroom organization that is attractive and sat- 
isfying. After a very short time, class reactions to individuals who 
continually seek attention are these: they are told to quiet down, 
or their attempts to show off are ignored. TItc problem described 
in the inddenl lies within the group, not with Victor. 

Each person who suggests classroom control practices has con- 
victions about (he w*ay diildrcn belmve in sdiool. Sometimes these 
arc explicitly stated in bulletins which profess to give teachers 
teaching lips; "Do not ask a diild to stop an annoyance — fell him 
to stop svhatcs'cr he is doing, because if you give him the slight- 
est opportunity to answer back, he will do so." Sometimes convic- 
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lems wthin the dasstoom group. The actions of other teachers, 
administrators, or members of the school personnel can create 
problem situations that the teacher cannot solve by using good 
instructional practices, taking care of indtddual differences, rec- 
ognizing indiddual needs, or hadng imders landing of, and em- 
pathy for, children. 

The formal organization of dass groups (or groupings), ilie 
methods emplo^-ed to control these groups, and sdiool policies and 
rules tend to create a situation in rvhich the children often adapt 
by beha-ving in rvays imsui table, inappropriate, or inimical to 
planned learning programs. Because tliere is a lack of knowledge 
rdating to children in organized group settings, teachers often 
tend to react in svaj’s that increase resistance and antagonism. 

There are a number of otlier assumptions concerning die be- 
hador of children in the dassroom, which if different would 
lead inedtably to quite different management practices. They are 
mentioned briefly because they are discussed more fully in other 
sections of the book. 

The idea that all children wish to belong to thdr dassroom 
group, and to be accepted by members, is incorrect. Children only 
desire to belong to groups Uiat are in some way attractive. If a 
group is “low," if members are perceived collectively as “dumb," 
there is little desire to belong or to be accepted even though 
some of the children may have strong friendship ties widi mem- 
bers in their neighborhood assodations. 

The w’ay things are dewed or presented can have profound 
effects upon teachers' classroom behavior. For example, in speak- 
ing of classrooms svliere there are individual differences in races 
or social classes, teadiers are reminded that w’hen interpersonal 
relations are poor, they must solve the social rdaiions problem. 
This is not a ’problem; it is a condition whidi needs changing. 
It is not a problem in the sense that unknowns are involved or 
a choice must be made. The situation is dear — steps must be 
taken to unify the group. Any incidents which arise as the result 
of noncohcsivcncss in the group may be considered as problems 
because before the various incidents can be solved, the main ele- 
ments must be identified and isolated. \Vhen the social, ethnic, or 
racial composition of the class results in a lack of unity, it is not 
a problem to be solved. It means only that teachers must take 
appropriate actions to change conditions in the class oiganiration. 
And there is information which tells teachers Iiow to effect lliis 
change. 

Anoihcr faulty assumption is rescaled by suggestions that leach- 
ers can incic.isc friendship patterns by shossdng acceptance of those 
^oungstcis wlio ate neglected or rcjccteil by ilicir classmates. The 
idea that teachers can influence group rc.actions to imlividu.iU by 
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tions about children’s behavior are “““ birto 

to teachers: "Do not threaten uniess you intend ana are aoic t 
Mt the threat." It is £ar more common, however, for edu- 
SIl to reveai their convictions about *e behavior of md.v.duaU 
in the school situation with statements that reflect a com 

mitment to democratic practices and concern for *e psychosocial 
development of boys and girls. For example, ® ! ’ 

*’A child unsure of parental affection may seek the attention he 
wants by misbehaving at school, which causes him to get scolded 
and punished. Teachers must develop sensitivity and understand- 
ing concerning the reason behind the difficult behavior, but still 
not permit behavior that is harmful and disrupting. The sug- 
gestion given for dealing with the misbehaving child is often con- 
tained in a statement such as the following: “Talk with the child 
—not to him, and help him free himself of his tensions and hurt. 

The last advice reveals a commonly held belief that children 
bring all the problems encountered at home to the schoolroom 
situation. Of course, even some adults are incapacitated at work 
because of pressures at home, but the large majority manage to 
function normally if conditions are satisfying and pleasant. When 
the work situation is supporting, individuals can function in spite 
of outside problems and difficulties. If someone should argue that 
children differ in tliis respect from adults, the question might be 
asked, at what age or point in time does this situation cease to 
exist? It appears more reasonable to assume that children who 
react negatively at school because of conditions at home do so 
because they find that the school situation only compounds their 
troubles, 

Tlie idea inherent in much of educational theory is that most 
indhiduaU in the classroom will respond with docility if teachers 
are able instructors, i.e„ the lessons are well prepared, and learn- 
ing difficulties are diagnosed correctly. The children who misbe- 
ba\e are those ivho have problems, the sources of which are due 
to outside influences or personal lacks in ability. If teachers are 
not good instructors, then many children may react negatively 
because of poor teaching. This theory is unrealistic because there 
ate so many factors in the environment that can and do affect 
the classroom system. The idea that good instruction alone solves 
niany control problems ignores the fact that when people are 
placed tc^eihcr in a formal organizational setting the system itself 
las requirements to keep it functioning. When needs arise because 
those of the organized grouping are not cared for. or if they are 
Dwxctl. the normal reaction is for members to take action to 
acniesc satisfaction. 

» a system within the larger school organi- 
ti cs, policies, and school control practices can cause prob- 
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leadership practices. In recent years tliere has been a shift in the 
goals set for education. Public pressures have increasingly caused 
the schools to concentrate upon skill learning and understanding 
in the basic elementary school subjects. Presently, the focus is 
upon mastery of language, mathematics, basic sciences, history, 
and, in some instances, foreign languages. An essentially academic 
orientation is gaining prominence, notably at the elementary 
school level. It is paradoxical that, at a time when youth is re- 
belling and people of every age level are demanding better and 
more considerate treatment, forces in society are weakening the 
elementary schools’ emphasis upon the social development of 
young children. 

This shift in goals — instead of educating the total child, the 
concentration upon developing intellectual power — is evidenced in 
a change in approaches to control practices. Current literature 
stresses discipline, when not so long ago the emphasis was on de- 
veloping a good environment, establishing a positive climate for 
learning, or employing democratic leadership practices. 

The emphasis on establishing a good social climate in the class- 
room focuses upon learning to live and work with others and upon 
fostering wholesome emotional development. Techniques of group 
leadership are often stressed in this approach, with discussion cen- 
tered on democratic leadership practices. Although no one denies 
that democratic leadership practices are desirable, what they are 
and how they are put into practice is seldom clear. Many times 
the suggestions nm somewhat as follows: 

1. Help each diild to accept individual differences. 

2. Provide opportunities for eadi to make unique contributions to 
various classroom activities. 

3. Help cadi individual to understand and accept sudi realities as dif- 
ferences in race, religion, economic status, and physical differences. 

4 . Plan work so that the abilities of each member of the class arc 
utilized, rather than the abilities of just a few who are more gifted. 

The last statement makes explicit that some individuals are 
"belter" than otliers. This suggestion might have been made: that 
activities whicli utilize the differing abilities of class members be 
planned. It is very difficult to make democratic processes opera- 
tional wliilc stressing individual differences, such as gifted versus 
slow students. 

Exponents of developing a good social climate often base their 
suggestions upon the assumption that one of the chief aims of 
education is to s.afcguard the democratic way of life. Some of the 
techniques to realize this end are group sharing and colicctivc 
lc.*imuig. Tin's point of view aims to dcsclop individu.illty and 
originality through grotqi participation. Of cotirse, democratir 
tmiivfduals can dcselop only in liimc groups where <Iemocratic 
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mvine oarticular attention to those who are fringe members can 
only do^ great damage to the individuals selected for attention, 
it will also weaken group unity. When working with the 
M a whole, using group methods, teachers neither ignore or favor 
rndWduaht all me trLed the same. Of course, when workrng 
with individuals on a one-to-one basis, the teacher is as supportive 
as necessary. In the group situation, however, no child is selected 
tor special attention. It is frequently stated that if a pupil is fa- 
^orably evaluated by the teacher, he in turn will evaluate the 
teacher favorably. It is far more accurate to say that if the teacher 
evaluates the group favorably, the children will respond in kind. 
In a unified group, few children desire to be evaluated more fa- 
vorably than their peers. Far more satisfaction is gained by being 
part of a group that is held in high esteem. 


EDUCATIONAL APPROACHES 
AND POINTS OP VIEW 


Because the management aspect of teaching has always been a 
matter of some concern to educators, there have developed a 
number of approaches to this topic. The fact that method text- 
books usually contain a chapter espousing one approach or an- 
other has resulted in much confusion as to what classroom 
management really is, what the theory is, and how management 
practices should be employed in the classroom. It is important 
for teachers to be able to recognize the various approaches to 
classroom management; to know the difference between value- 
based judgments and operational procedures derived from theory 
and research. Classroom management is difficult enough without 
teachers having to face confusion and, at times, apparent contra- 
diction. 

Tliis book considers classroom management to be a process of 
establishing and maintaining the internal environment of the 
group and the classroom conditions for the attainment of educa- 
tional goals. Tins approach is operational because it attempts to 
analyze classroom management in terms of what teachers must 
aciuallj do to establish and maintain this environment and to 
ties clop a cooperative work group. Although other approaches to 
classroom management do not re fleet development from a theoret- 
ical base, they do stem from philosophical and value-based judg- 
ments. In this respect, they have made important contributions. 

Classroom Climate 


education emphasized 
the social development of children and the use of democratic 
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1. Creating interest in lessons. Presenting the subjects with attention- 
getters and using a vocabulary children can understand. 

2. Planning carefully; having all necessary materials ready for distri- 
bution; always beginning lessons promptly. 

3. Anticipating the misbehaving student and cliecking, without excep- 
tion, infringements of class or school regulations. 

4. Listening to the problems of individuals and contributing to their 
solution. 

5. Establishing a receptive class atmosphere. Encouraging pupils by 
giving due attention to their needs and requests. 

6. Practicing marginal vision. Using a code of signals (teacher-pupil 
reminders through use of sign language); watching seating; placing 
students judiciously. 

7. Studying permanent records for clues to reasons for problem 
behavior, 

8. Building bridges between the teacher and the student by treating 
each one as an individual and by responding to each one whenever 
possible. 

9. Making the “’punishment fit the crime.” For example, if a child de- 
faces the walls of the school with crayons, make him chairman of a 
committee to make the school beautiful. 

Educators are always concerned with human relations, and sug- 
gested practices are prefaced by statements which indicate this 
concern. Proposed methods are frequently inconsistent with the 
stated philosophy. Suggested actions, for example, do not fit the 
words. This is caused mainly by lack of a sciteme which classify 
management problems and analyzes the process of classroom man- 
agement. There is no foundation upon which to build practice. 

Classroom Discipline 

the management area of teaching is considered as disci- 
pline, it is usually interpreted as involving mutual respect, under- 
standing, and a growing self-control on the part of youngsters. The 
emphasis is placed on self-discipline — the need to learn self-control, 
to make correct decisions, and to govern one’s actions in w’ay-s that 
will promote the happiness and well-being of oneself and others. 
Opinions of what is meant by classroom discipline may vary, but 
there is agreement on what discipline is not. Writers on this topic 
generally take great pains to make it clear that tlicy do not mean 
punishment, or keeping order, or any kind of rigid control, but 
that they do mean guiding youngsters tosvard self*<Iisciplinc. 

One common appro.ach to discipline is to stress the go.iIs or kind 
of conduct <Iesirc<i. Emphasis is upon what teachers arc working for 
— the goals of self-disciplined individuals in our society. (Tliis 
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leadership is employed. From the standpoint of 
democratic teacher is one -who stimulates or enables each child to 
contribute whatever he can to the total effort of the group. Demo* 
cratic leadership becomes, then, a technique of guidance rather than 


a process of compulsion. , 

The point of view briefly stated in the foregoing paragraph 
relates to instruction. Group-centered advocates reject the tradi- 
tional identification of discipline with control practices or pressure 
tactics and proposes the need for self-discipUne. This point of view 
also stresses group learning and group instructional practices. It is 
often based upon opinion and value-based judgments rather than 
upon a systematic, conceptual frame of reference. 

Because the position advocated here states that management prac- 
tices use, in large part, group techniques, it must not be confused 
with group-centered education. 


Classroom Control 


Often, approadies to classroom management called control, or 
discipline, differ merely in name. They all attempt to deal with 
siicli problems as aggressive reactions, restlessness, nonconformity to 
cst.ibii$hed standards, indifference to the work at hand, and other 
disturbing behavior. Perhaps when the term control is employed, it 
is because the development of self-control is implied, or perhaps 
it is the result of recognition of the fact that the behavioral sci- 
ences, as well as the physical sciences, are preoccupied with 
prediction and control. 

Contrary to other approaches, when classroom management is 
perceived as control, many varied formulas are given for achieving 
and maintaining control. Tlve formulas or prescriptions range from 
statements concerning w'hat teachers should be personally, to state- 
ments directing teacher actions to achieve and maintain control in 
the cl.ivsroom. 

Suggestions relating to control practices frequently imply that 
^rformance depends on personal characteristics rather than on 
fundamental skills. For example, leacliers are told that control 
piacuccs will be improsed if teachers remember to 


I. Speak distinctly widi a pleasant, friendly \ojce. 

^ Act professionally by licing courteous, considerate, and dignified. 

5. SW scH<onf.dcnce and purpose by letting the class know exactly 
'‘hai is cxjicctcd. ^ 

4. Show lutlc emotion and maintain personal self-control at all 4imcs. 


of PCRon who acts in 

maintaineirby 
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two or more problem youngsters may band together to cause 
trouble. 

3. That teachers can control individuals in groups by commanding 
obedience and that this had a positive effect on others, 

4. Deviant youngsters can be trained to respond to teachers’ control 
techniques, much as a puppy can be trained to come to heel. 

It is frequently the case that teachers in training are expected to 
combine the different ways of viewing discipline. Amalgamation of 
these views is intellectually as well as operationally unmanageable. 
It is not surprising that teachers who wish to make their manage- 
ment practices more effective often downrate "methods” courses, 
because very frequently texts on methods of teaching in a subject 
area include a section on discipline, control, management, or how 
to develop a climate for learning. 

A third approach to discipline stresses democratic membership in 
an organization, and also emphasizes process — how instead of what 
or why. Often this is the student-government approach, which 
approves the idea of shifting the responsibility for "disciplining” to 
class officers — ^under the guise of training children for mature par- 
ticipation in a democratic society. This approach proposes that 
teachers step aside and become just another member of the class- 
room group. They participate in discussions, respect the position 
of the class president, ask permission to speak, and in all ways 
assume the role of a member of the class organization. 

It is interesting to note that often the student-government ap- 
proach warns teacliers that they must subtly guide the work of the 
student government in the following ways: using various means to 
ensure that eacli child has the opportunity to hold an office; mak- 
ing tactful suggestions to guarantee that children will consider such 
things as caring for play equipment; dealing with common be- 
havior problems; ans^vering the situation so that cliildren will not 
take it upon themselves to administer punishment; or handling the 
cases of exceptional children who are psychological problems. 
Finally, teadicrs arc admonished to make sure that law and order 
is enforced by the student government and that self-discipline is 
developed by some type of improvement program employing self- 
anal)*sis and self-criticism. The last suggestion implies that the work 
of the student government is that of policing actions, determining 
guilt, and designating punisliment. 

Teachers with Uic best intentions, and under tlic guise of "tcacli* 
ing democtaq',” have suggested or sanctioned this studenc-govem- 
ment practice: h.iving a wrongdoer st.and in the front of the room 
and tell the whole class all the wrong tilings he did. tlic bad effects 
his actions had on the class, .and give his pledge as to his future 
intentiom and behavior. Altliough tcxtlx>oks wlucli suggest police- 
state mcthcKls do not adsocatc such jiracticcs as public confessions. 
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approaclt regards highly the self-disciplmed f 
sSiety) This approach views self-disciplme thus: respecting 
rights oC others, developing a sense of responsibility, adjusting to 
the demands ol varied situations, meeting one's ^ 

forth. No one will deny that these are laudable objectives, but tew 
teachers will deny that, though commendable and desirable, as 
obicctues they are nonoperational. . 

This approach also stresses democratic leadership processes. Again 
the emphasis is upon what is desirable and little attention is given 
to how democratic leadership actually operates. The premise seems 
to be that if teachers understand the goals of democratic leadership, 
t’ ^y will somehow be able to develop practices to reach these goals. 
No one denies the importance of understanding the role of author- 
ity in a democracy, but no real progress has been made in putting 
the democratic ideal into actual practice in the classroom. When 
teachers find that pupils do not always abide by the regulations — 
and if, for example, these regulations are for purposes of safety and 
are mandatory — they find no useful framework of principles which 
make the democratic leadenhip approach operationally manage- 
able. Having no knowledge of effective practices, they are forced to 
take avuhoriiarian measures. 


Another basic approach to management as discipline is to con- 
sider various types of misbehavior and discipline problems. Many 
books and articles are devoted to increasing teacher understanding 
concerning social and psychological factors that contribute to chil- 
dren’s misbehavior. Often included are sketches showing how 
tcadicrs themselves may be a primary cause of disciplinary prob- 
lems because they employ inappropriate teaching styles. The em- 
phasis in this approach is upon why children behave as they do. 
Ahhough constructive methods of control are often suggested, the 
assumption is that if teachers understand why children behave as 
they do, they will be able to select appropriate techniques and 
handle misconduct and deviancy. Among suggestions given are: 
make commands clear and firm; see that the disciplinary action is 
carricil out; locate the deviants so that it is unnecessary to punish 
the whole class; do not threaten, but act firmly and quickly. 

Tlvc claim is ohen made that such suggestions are based squarely 
on |w>chological principles. However, the principles are rarely 
* aict . erliajn iisjchological principles do apply when the situation 
u Jirictq a one-to-one relationship between teacher and pupil, and 
"ticn the members of the classroom organization are not witnesses 


1. Tim mulKluvrat and dtvUncy horn accepted ichool praclicM are 

to expected. * 

2. Hut cl.Kiplinar^ problem* are individual in nature, even though 
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vironmental factors affecting the total situation. Teachers need to 
be trained to think in relationships and not merely in terms of 
individuals, their needs, and the social and psychological causes for 
their behavior patterns. Individuals behave in an organized setting 
differently than they do in less organized and controlled situations. 
Regarding a major cause of management or discipline problems, 
thinking at present is that the sdiool makes demands on some 
individuals whicli they are unable to meet, or these demands are 
in some way unacceptable. The view is that the inability of indi- 
viduals to meet these demands leads to misbehavior and teacher 
problems of management. In addition, the "problem child" is con- 
sidered to be the result of outside environmental factors which 
make him unable to adjust to school and educational processes 
unless he is changed. Outside factors do, of course, influence indi- 
viduals, but the study of children and why they behave as they do 
cannot be divorced intelligently from the study of the psychologi- 
cal factors influencing the classroom group and the effects of this 
organized group upon the individuals in it. 

Teachers must think about individual needs and about individual 
behavior, but overemphasis on an individual approach can be very 
misleading- Concentration on teacher-pupil relationships and a dis- 
regard for teacher-group interactions lead to ways of perceiving and 
thinking about classroom management ivhich influences, and to an 
enormous extent controls, a teacher’s management behavior in the 
classroom. 

The brief examination of the approaches to classroom manage- 
ment is not to point out the misconceptions concerning classroom 
management. Rather, the objective is to move from present concep- 
tions toward an objective analytical framework and more opera- 
tional concepts to describe classroom management. 

Teaclier-training programs supposedly provide a basis for class- 
room management by providing a foundation in educational 
psychology, sociology, and philosophy. Although teachers, of course, 
can learn something about dealing trith individuals in groups as a 
result of this background information, it does not provide a com- 
pletely acceptable thory of the nature and functioning of indi- 
viduals in an organized setting. Until there is at least the beginnings 
of such a theory, there can be no conceptual basis for developing 
effective management practices. 

NEED FOR A NEW 
CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

The ferment over sdiools and educational processes today is 
rooted in man’s deep concern for Ins individuality and his inherent 
need to fully develop his potential. Public pressure for improve- 
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wAoul (lamework for determining effective practices, 
rnoleworthy absence 

tioTrlor handling group misconduct, When g-P 
problems are considered, it is interesting to note that teachers are 
?old to use the same practices as those used when dealing with an 
individual. The justification given is that each person must not 
onlv comprehend the group wrongdoing, but must also concentrate 
on his part in the situation, In other words, it seems that group 
misbehavior is viewed as the sum o£ each individual s behavior. It 
is not seen as collective behavior, separate and distinct from the 
beharior of individual members. 

The numerous articles on discipline, which differ in approaches 
to the topic, lead to confusion and, oftentimes, to harmful prac- 
tices that contribute to increasingly greater problems of classroom 
management. Perhaps the most damaging aspect of this confusion 
is that these approaches, none of which are based on systematic 
examination of management problems, or upon a scientifically 
based frame of reference, direct teachers to look at classroom man- 
agement in ways that frequently lead them directly to destructive 
actions, or inaction. Not taking action, i.e., being "democratic,” 
when action U needed can be as destructive to individual and group 
morale as using inappropriate methods to handle problems of 
misbehavior. 


A major barrier to effective teacher performance in tire manage- 
ment dimension is that most suggested practices are directives which 
set up goals, not actions. Suggested practices do not describe actual 
methods, nor do they assess the management situation toward which 
the su^ested practices are directed. For the most part, they are 
value judgments which state desired outcomes. This statement is an 
example, "Problem behaviors will be reduced by providing well- 
planned, interesting learning activities." Teachers soon become 
distllusloncd when they find that well planned, interesting lessons 
and materials do not eliminate management problems that stem 
from environmental pressures or from conditions- arising from the 
class group's internal sj-stem. 

Present waj-s of thinking and talking about children not only 
affect present practices, they obstruct new ways of thinking and 
jictceising. When behavioral phenomena occur in the classroom 
organiration, teachers have no adequate frame of reference to assist 
them in diagnosing tire difficulty. Their only recourse is to organize 
v.hM they know about individual ps)diology, then make decisions 
ami take actions. 


ITe psychology of individuals interacting in an organizational 
setting indicates that the basic interrelated variables into which 
teachers need insight arc the individuals who compose the group, 
the social i«)cliology of the classroom organization, and the cn* 
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human group. Often inappropriate actions are suggested. A good 
example of an attempt to control behavior, one which fails to con- 
sider the characteristics of the human group in an organized work 
setting, is that which suggests that the teaser establish a steering 
committee of sociometrically-derived class leaders to meet with the 
teacher to create laws and rules for the class to consider. A major- 
ity vote is required for a law to become binding. Once the laws are 
made, another committee (teacher-selected) is empowered to see 
that the la^vs are obeyed. In another somewhat similar plan, it is 
proposed that if rules and regulations are not carried out, children 
should make citizen arrests. 

These practices, however, do not take into account several of the 
following well-demonstrated behavior characteristics of individuals 
grouped in an organized setting; authentic group leaders will not 
violate group norms or established patterns of behavior; suggestions 
made by such leaders, when the teacher is a member of the rule- 
making body, will be viewed as teacher-influenced rules by the 
remainder of the class (whether this is true or not); in a face-to-face 
clasroom group, voting on rules or laws for controlling behavior 
splits the group and reduces unity and group cooperation; an 
internal policing system creates mistrust and dislike for the group 
itself. 

Such practices will create attitudes and behaviors in direct oppo- 
sition to those desired. While the processes may control certain 
classroom behavior, they will surely bring about a variety of adap- 
tive and protective reactions. These reactions may include a delib- 
erate interruption of irork processes by members irho ask numerous 
unnecessary questions under the guise of interested concern; work 
materials disappear; pencils break; and many grievances arise con- 
cerning the operation of the rules. Also, sucli procedures can create 
pressures that may find outlets in conflicts on the playground, and 
result in antagonistic reactions toward the diildren who attempt to 
administer such plans. The result of such suggested control pro- 
ccdurcs is costly in terms of decreased unity, increased pressure, and 
the number of new problems tliese procedures will create. The 
greatest cost comes from a reduction in energy directed toward 
instructional tasks. The depletion of cnergj* usetl to counteract an 
unpleasant environment (and a facc-to-face work situation whidi 
forces individuals to police one anotlicr certainly is unpleasant) 
drastically reduces the ability of individuals to achieve to their 
potentials. 

T\n»llc the management practices developed in the sections that 
follow rely heavily on sclUUrcction. it is svonh noting that this 
docs not mean empowering soungsters to use authoritarian and 
often punitUc practices to control l>eha>ior. Uliis alHlicaiion of 
teacher tesjtomibility can lead only to antagonisms and a reduction 
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ment in school practices reflects this need. What man feels he may 
have been denied, he wishes to assure tor his children. A more 
scientific approach to classroom management and improved man- 
«nt pmtices will help children to find sattsfactton for the.r 
egoistic and seU-iuifiUment needs in the school situation. 

Education has recognired this need, and for the past “ 

century has strived to reach the objective of enabling each child to 
de\elop to his maximum capabilities. However, even Wth our 
unilerstanding of children’s needs, and other aspects of their psy- 
chological development, it is admitted that present practices do not 
tap individual resources to the fullest, and with some children, very 
little, if at all. With rapidly expanding knowledge concerning the 
effects of the formal organization and the small, face-to-face work 
groups upon individual behavior and achievement, it is logical that 
education should extend present knowledge by examining all the 
factors in the total school situation which may increase children’s 
achievement or retard their full development. The viewpoint pre- 
sented here is that failure to consider all the variables in the school 


and classroom system underlies the failure of education to he 
equally effective with all children. A lack in understanding of the 
effects of the organization on individuals, and inability to deal with 
the collective behavior of the classroom group, is a major source 
of veathcr ineiiccweness in achieving desired insttnctional goals. 

It has been stated repeatedly that the task teachers must be 
trained to perform is that of managing the classroom group and 
building the most satisfying form of human organization, because 
instructional success depends upon how well this is done. This 
mcam de\ eloping a classroom system that is more responsive to 
human needs. It also means that teachers must be taught to predict 
and control behavior. Some teachers without formal training do 
predict quite successfully what the children in the group will 
do collecmely, and they control this behavior in the sense that they 
take actions which result in desired consequences. But many 
teachers, because of the emphasis' in teacher training upon indi- 
udual techniques and teacher-pupil relationships, are woefully 
inadequate in their attempts to predict and control classroom 
hchaMor. 


Btlote leaching can be respected as a profession, it must draw 
qion the knowledge of science and demonstrate an ability to pre- 
dici and control human behavior. There should be no misconcep- 
control in the field of human 
wiiK hrK-v*- selecting the appropriate means for dealing 

The er^uXlT" individuals in 

l>cinp. At presenT ordered, or commanded human 

trolling l)chavior suggest methods for con- 

often in direct violation of the nature of the 
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picture of the specific nature of the operations teachers must per- 
form, nor do they clearly state what the job of classroom man- 
agement is. 

Since the personal-skill view is widely held in education, some 
may ask wliy it makes any difference if management is correctly 
perceived. Good teachers will be good at managing the children in 
the classroom. Unfortunately, the actual job of classroom manage- 
ment docs not rest on personal attributes, nor docs it rest upon 
good instructional practices. It is possible, perhaps, that following 
training, some teachers might become higlily proficient at managing 
the class and be less proficient in instructional practices. One thing 
appears certain, however, and this is that education is paying a 
high price for its inability to train teacliers to perform in the 
management dimension of teacliing, and for its inability to measure 
the managerial aspects of teaching behavior. Large sums are ex- 
pended by sdiool districts to provide supervisory help in instruc- 
tion, and for in-service programs, when often these aids are useless 
if teachers’ management practices are ineffective. 

One of the most serious results stemming from traditional views 
of classroom managament is the use of surface behavior to appraise 
teacher skill in handling the children in the classroom. There is a 
failure to observe and evaluate how results were accomplished. 
Highly domineering teachers are noticed; however, some soft-voiced 
control practices have more disasterous results than obviously strict 
and authoritarian methods. Most techniques used to appraise 
teachers’ management practices are haphazard, at best. The class- 
room facade is judged but the reality of the situation is overlooked. 
Teachers themselves usually know how results were achieved. When 
they must resort to pressuring tactics, no matter how soft the 
approach, they are dissatisfied. They ask what they can do to get 
children to act in approved ways — because they wish to do so, not 
because they are forced. 

There are some very good reasons for seeking both a theory of 
classroom management, a method of implementing it, and tech- 
niques which provide some generally acceptable ways of measuring 
the success of teachers’ management performances. Perhaps the most 
important reason for developing a systematic approach tb classroom 
management practices is the teachers’ need of it. At present many 
teachers are confused. They must develop individuality but keep 
firm control of the class; they are supposed to develop a permissive 
climate, yet maintain order and discipline; they must understand 
the child and the reasons for his behavior, yet keep him in line so 
instruction is not curtailed. Teachers often resent the platitudinous 
and axiomatic content of education’s approadi to classroom man- 
agement. They seek more systematic knowledge based on disciplined 
methods ratlier than on elusive concepts derived from educational 
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in ability to pertorm learning tasks. Practices now taught arid em- 
ployed in classrooms provide strong evidence that a rnore scienua- 

mlly based approach to classroom managernentu essential. 

The knowledge about formally organized face-to-face work groups 
has accumulated rapidly over the past few years and contains much 
that is of direct relevance to teaching practice and, m particular, to 
classroom management practices. There is evidence, also which 
suggests that teachers can be trained to develop skills in classroom 
management, and that effective performance depends upon the 
development of certain fundamental skills rather than upon per- 
sonality traits. The use of the word sftill refers to abilities that can 
be de\ eloped through laboratory training. This involves develop- 
ing conceptual skills and the ability to translate knowledge into 
action in the classroom. One essential aspect of this skill training is 
developing an ability to sense the classroom organization as a whole 
and the environmental situation relevant to it. Another is to de- 


velop ability in understanding what certain group reactions mean, 
and the appropriate methods for changing conditions. Not to be 
forgotten is the necessity for developing an ability to successfully 
communicate with members of the classroom group. A systematic 
approach to classroom management and training which develops 
teachers’ abilities to establish satisfying conditions, and to cope with 
actual classroom problems and situations they will find on the 30b, 
will enable youngsters to direct their energies toward achieving 
learning objectives. 


CHALLENGES TO EDUCATION 

Wiat then is classroom management? What is the nature of the 
tasks teachers must perform? These questions must be answered 
before a training program can be designed to improve teachers’ 
skills, or before their classroom performance can be evaluated. 

VUstorically, there have been many diverse answers. The manage- 
ment area of teaching has been perceived as a personal-skill aspect 
which emphasizes human relations. Teachers have personal quali- 
ties that enable them to administer justice and enact the right pro- 
^nion of reward and punishment when individuals misbehave. 

. ana^ment is sometimes envisioned as a process of handling 
whavior problems and frictions which arise during the processes of 
handled summarily, though kindly, so 
ihif pweed. Sometimes management is conceived as 

thcrarw^ti!" ^ healtliy climate, that of the teacher assuming a 

i V None ol these approaches presents a very clear 
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havior, to make classroom organizations effective. It is now possible 
to set conditions that will release the resources of childrens’ cre- 
ative energies more effectively than at present. 

The schools are responsible for organizing children, faculty, edu- 
cational materials, equipment, and myriad other elements to achieve 
the objectives demanded by society. With respect to classroom man- 
agement, the teacher’s job involves a process of directing their 
efforts, gaining their cooperation, guiding the behavior of those who 
do not adapt easily, and modifying the behavior of all in the class- 
room to fit the needs of the instructional program. To a large 
degree, the conventional theory is that children’s behavior must be 
directed or guided. To do this at the present time, teachers must 
appeal, persuade, or moralize. Children must be rewarded and pun- 
ished to modify their behavior to meet learning objectives. Actu- 
ally, present methods for controlling classroom behavior most often 
involve use of disguised coercion and threat. Many teachers do not 
wish to use such practices, but in difficult situations they must do 
something, so they resort to use of pressure. These pressure tactics 
breed counterpressures. They result in subtle and effective sabotage 
of work and study processes. They create antagonisms, aggressive 
reactions, or apathy and indifference. Just as the control practices 
used by teachers are disguised, the methods employed by children to 
resist are also disguised. Much classroom behavior, having no satis- 
factory explanation, is a method of resistance, or is a way the chil- 
dren have adopted to teacher-control the methods which attempt to 
make them tractable. Quite possibly, if teachers actually did work 
with children on a one-to-one basis instead of in a group situation 
present methods of disguised coercion might be more effective. But 
teachers do not meet youngsters singly; they work with groups of 
individuals. Because the individuals are in an organized situation 
and act collectively in ways they never •would act alone, different 
methods must be used. Further, the emphasis on the individualized 
approach leads teachers to the employment of control practices 
whidi are inimical to the natural desire of children for “groupi- 
ness.” These practices ignore the group as an entity, and they 
ignore, as well, the fact that individuals often act collectively. Most 
of the suggested practices for classroom management are inadequate 
because they are either irrelevant to the situation, or they create 
conditions which give rise to numerous classroom management 
problems that might not occur if the practices were not used. 

In redefining tlie task of classroom management, then, it is pro- 
posed that tlie job is to create conditions within the classroom 
group, as well as in the classroom environment, whicli enable stu- 
dents to behave, of their ou-n accord, in socially approved ways. Be- 
cause they do behave in rvap tliat are approved, duldren’s egoistic 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF A USEFUL 
THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 

A useful framework for improving classroom management prac- 
tices must develop certain basic concepts. 

1. Classroom management involves the individual, the group, the 
school, and environmental factors which influence each of these 
components. 

2. Teachers cannot assume that they are dealing only with individuals 
on a one-to-one basis. Practices must be consistent with a realistic 
view of the nature of the classroom group. 

3. A basic component of the classroom organization is the individual. 
In all classroom situations some management difficulties may be 
caused by individuals with emotional problems. However, much 
problem behavior now perceived as individually caused is in reality, 
individuals acting as agents of the group. 

4. Classroom groups, as a special class of organizations, have properties 
of their own, but they share properties with all formerly organized 
work groups. 

5. The formally organized classroom group is an entity which con- 
tinually seeks to develop and maintain itself. That is, teachers must 
understand that they not only must deal with individuals as indi- 
viduals, but with the collective behaviors of the group organization. 
Management practices, for the most part, involve group methods 
rather than individualized practices. 

6. Members of the group attempt, collectively, to adapt and adjust to 
the classroom environment. If communication is too restricted, if 
the control practices employed by teachers reduce the self-esteem 
of members, or if no attention is given to the need of groups to 
integrate and maintain morale, management problems will multiply. 

7. Viewing management as a specific dimension of the total teaching 
act and analyzing behavior patterns commonly exhibited in class- 
room groups make it possible to describe explicitly the management 
functions required at different times and in different situations. 

8. When certain describable conditions are present or established in 
groups, then a certain, definable behavior will predictably ensue. 
Conversely, if a classroom group behaves in certain ways, then the 
conditions causing such behavior can be assessed fairly accurately. 

Summary 

Classroom management is an integral part of the teadiing trans- 
action whidi, when dealt with skillfully, promotes conditions for 
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needs are satisfied, and the whole learning situation becomes more 
aamcUve and sa.Utying. It it proposed that man, d='— 
practices presently advocated and used are teacher reactions to chil 
dren's inappropriate actions. When children act in inappropriate 
was-s, leachere react to correct the behavior. The revised way of view- 
inc the task of classroom management is for teachers to act— to create 
conditions widiin the group and the group's environment so that 
children willingly cooperate and exercise self-control. 

The authors assume that children, to a much greater degree than 
adults, will choose to act appropriately, will cooperate, will reco^ 
niie the necessity {or reasonable school policies, vrill recognize and 
face individual and group problems (and solve them through intelli- 
gent action), if they are given the opportunity to do so. Of course, it 
is not expected that children can or will act appropriately if condi- 
tions do not foster this behavior; teachers must create favorable 
conditions. 

Most important, it is assumed that when children misbehave and 
are difficult to control, the fault lies not in the children, but in the 
fact that the management practices are inappropriate to the situa- 
tion. This assumption does not imply that if teachers use appro- 
priate practices they will have classes where all the children behave 
as desired all the time. It is quite the opposite. Teachers can expect 
children, at times, to resist school standards, engage in arguments, 
ha>c frequent conflicts, and othenvise act in disruptive ways. When 
these situations do arise, they can be handled by using practices that 
incTcoje cooperation and group integration. In other words, the 
problems are handled constructively — in such a way that satisfac- 
tion with the classroom situation is increased, and conditions are 
improsed, 

\Vhile persuasion, cajoling, interpersonal influence, and direct 
order appear to be the major means for controlling classroom be- 
hasior, there are other methods. There is substantial evidence that 
cmplo)ing group methods of classroom management have far more 
cficctise tcsvilts than have been achieved to date. Successful teachers 
now use group methods, although most do not know that they do 
so. use of group methods means that teachers have enabled the 
clauToom group to adiiete a substantial degree of unity. A cohesive 
Ipoup exercises considerable control over individual behavior. If 
the group resists, individuals are affected. If the classroom groups 
are commuted to ••good” behavior, and to achieving learning objec- 
‘sn ' V I majority of individual children 

man, be so committed. In essence then, the job of classroom 
T!,** Bfoup commitment to cooperative behavior. 

“re to facilitate and maintain the group 
organiration so u viU cooperate willingly. 
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6. Analyze a lesson for the teacher's actions in relation to (I) in- 
structional tasks and (2) management tasks. You may use a form on 
which to note the exact actions: 


/nshuctiono/ Actsvifies \ 

Managemenf Aefiviths 

1 

1 



7. Describe an incident in which a teacher evaluated a group in 
a favorable way. Be sure it is not a favorable evaluation of indi- 
viduals. 

8. In a book on methods of teaching in the elementary sciiool, 
locate the discussion of discipline or control. Critically analyze tlie 
position of the authors in comparison with the points of view dis- 
cussed in the cliapier under “Educational Approaches and Points of 
View." 

9. In a rapidly dianging society and in schools that are also 
clianging, what is tlie state of traditional management practices? 
Arc some outmoded? Arc some still relevant? Cite examples. 

10. List some current conditions in the scltools with whicli you 
arc acquainted that add to the increasing difftculiy of management 
problems of tcaclicrs. 





^ TSeoTV Classroom Management 

taming in the dastroom and the best potential development of 

"tt'trea in teacher training, it has had less 
deserves. Current points oi view on dtsctpUne, 
room climate are critically analysed as a basis lor understand! g 
position of this approach to classroom management. i • j 

The need for a sound, basic conceptual framework is explained. 
The rapid changes in society, with the accompanying unsettled an 
changing conditions in the schools, make an operational theory o 
classroom management imperative. 

A loimal organiiation of a classroom or school has requirements 
that must be recognized in order for it to function. These require- 
ments are understanding the dynamics of collective behavior, the 
effects of individuals on the group, and the effects of groups on 
individuals. An analysis of the management tasks and the skill-acts 
of the teacher, which ate related to the foregoing, are part of the 
definition, of the management process. 

A condensation of basic ideas is given as a framework for improv- 
ing management practices in the classroom. 


For Further Study 

1. Give your own definition of “children’s behavior in the class- 
room organization.” 

2. What ideas about classroom management do you remember 
from your experiences as a student in elementary and secondary 
schools? Include those that you consider positive and desirable, and 
those you consider negative and undesirable, 

S. Interview one or more teachers about using in their teaching 
the classtoom-management ideas which they retain from their ex- 
periences as pupils. 

^ 4. Observe a child — or several children in the same learning 
situation — for the ability to shift perspective when a new idea is 
added. A new procedure for already established processes in math 
or a neiv way to study spelling words or other curriculum areas may 
be used for observation. Try to ascertain if the child understands 
the new idea, or the idea in a new framework. Several observations 
may be needed to see if the learner reverts to his former behavior 
or if he maintains the new approach. 

5.^ Ytom your observation or from teaching experience, describe 
either effective or ineffective handling of a human 
pnj em in the classroom. Include your perception of the teacher’s 
action in relation to the human and environmental factors in the 
situation. What were the eSecis on the individual and his behavior 
and competence? 
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teacher's managerial practices upon the type of group which develops. 
Other factors also contribute to variability in group behavior. Among 
those cited are; grouping policies, curriculum and instructional organi- 
zational practices, and member influence upon fellow members. 

Two major patterns, facjlifaiion and mainfenonce, are proposed as 
classifications drawn from an analysis of problem behavior. Faci/ifotion 
refers to management activities which promote individual and group de- 
velopment, and mainfenonce refers to the activities which restore or 
maintain effective working and learning conditions. The two major cate- 
gories are not mutually exclusive, they do overlap. 

Both facilitative and maintenance practices posit a dynamic system of 
relationships. Teachers' responses to changes and variations in the class- 
room are conceived as measures to maintain a changing equilibrium. 

Controsted with such usual concepts of discipline as something a 
teacher does to a pupil, the present approach sees the function of 
classroom management as making changes in a situation so that indi- 
viduals may act differently. Severe emotional problems of individual 
children require special approaches and personnel that are not consid- 
ered here. 

Facilitative acts include both the initiating or creating of good class- 
room conditions, and the dealing with less than fully cooperative groups 
that are already formed. 

Suggestions are made for starting a new class at the beginning of 
a year, and for dealing with a confrontation when pupils are hostile 
and aggressive. 

Skilled management practices will not eliminate all problems. Prob- 
lems can make possible the increasing of cooperation, unity, and satis- 
faction as teachers gain skills in understanding and using facilitative 
and management activities. 

The objective of this chapter is to begin to set the foundations 
for a conceptual framework, which as it develops should be able to 

1. Help teachers understand some of the basic causes (the why) of 
behavior problems in the classroom organization. 

2. Enable tcacliers to diagnose behavior problems in the classroom 
group. 

S. Make htiman behavior in the classroom organization more pre- 
dictable. 

4. Improve the ability of icadicrs to organize and direct tlic human 
affairs of the classroom more cITcctiscly. 

An .adequate systematic frame of reference for a general theory' of 
classroom managemetu should be able to explain and prctlici, as 
well as influence. It should also incorporate results from scienlifle 
studies and provide a basis for furtlter explorations. It is rccognired 
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priate actions. From an analysis of common problems of classroom 
behavior, patterns of teachers’ classroom-management activities can 
be grouped and classified objectively. 

Identification of Typical Problems 

Over the past ten years, the authors have collected incidents from 
teachers describing classroom management problems. The incidents 
teachers report are often very similar in nature; this indicates not 
only that teachers share similar problems, but that children in 
classroom organizations also experience similar conditions. There 
are striking similarities among classroom groups in their character- 
istic styles of behavior, regardless of the grade level. Since teachers 
describe the same kind of troublesome reactions year after year, it 
is obvious that no gains have been made in providing teachers 'with 
conceptual and operational skills to enable them to apply appro- 
priate measures to problems of classroom management. 

Hundreds of descriptions of classroom management problems, 
which in one way or another affect the learning and instructional 
processes, are unmanageable. Although the sources of management 
problems differ, outward manifestations of behavior are limited in 
number. Children talk at inappropriate times, they delay work 
processes, engage in disputes and conflicts, react with indifference 
and lack of interest, and fail to follow prescribed procedures. They 
quarrel, fight, resist, protest, and fail to cooperate. Of course, many 
class groups exhibit such behavior to a very limited degree, but 
when management problems occur, they are concerned with one or 
more of the problems described. 

Incidents describing children’s reactions must he categorized so 
that the more fundamental dimensions of the behavior become 
visible. To produce a larger perspective, problems need to be classi- 
fied by some system. Figure 1 places behavioral descriptions into 
large areas, according to their distinguishing cliaracteristics. Al- 
though each area represents a constellation of factors, major sources 
of difficulty can be determined and treatment prescribed. 

The major purpose of identifying common classroom-manage- 
ment problems is to determine precisely what the job of classroom 
management is. A second objective is to clarify the source or cause 
of the problems and des'clop understanding as to why children be- 
have as they do in die classroom organization. The major sources of 
management problems are examined first, because management 
functions can then be derived from problem sources. 

Problem Analysis 

To cacl\ cluld, the classroom group is important as a mc.ans by 
whicli he can balance tljc vaiy ing pressures and strains placed upon 
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that perhaps the management aspect ot teaching must ^ak for 
much investigation and research before a truly scientific 
Kterence can evolve. But unproved theories often show the way 
to improved practices and more effective analysis and researc^ 
Certainly there is a clear need for the development of classroom 
management theory and improved management practices it me 
human potential in present classrooms is to be tapped more ehec- 
ii>ely and human capabilities extended to the fullest. 

Before even a beginning can be made in developing a systematic 
conceptual frame of reference for classroom management, the job 
itseU must be clarified and fitted into an organized picture of the 
total teaching transaction. Specifically, if the framework is to be 
useful in improving classroom management practices, the types of 
activities teachers perform in managing the human affairs of the 
classroom organization must be objectively classified. 


THE SCOPE AND FUNCTION 
OF CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 


It has been cmpbasiied repeatedly that the area of teaching in- 
\ol\ing the management ot human affairs is possibly the most 
important aspect of teaching, because everything else teachers do 
depends upon liow well they perform in this area. The management 
aspect of leaching involves establishing and maintaining an internal 
ensironment which encourages the release of human potential, and 
s^hidi enables cliildren working together in classroom groups to 
perform cffcctisely and efficiently to attain educational objectives. 

In other words, it is the management dimension of teaching that 
maVes it possible for individuals to make their own best contribu- 
tions to achieve and attain educational goals. Clearly, teachers can- 
not jKtform in this dimension of teacliing if they do not know what 
functions arc needed to develop this environment, or understand 
the many factors whiclt affect this area of operations. 

One way to determine what the job of classroom management 
entails is to make an analysis of problem behavior commonly occur- 
ring jii elementary classrooms. 

An analysis of the kinds of problems whicli occur when cliildren 
^oxV together and associate regularly in the formally organized 
tuss group pros ides a means for determining the various kinds of 
^uroU ncedctl. (Determining the various kinds of controls docs 
not rnean identifying techniques which make children follow 
ocucTs; It means determining the form of inffucnce whicli enables 
n! » ^ adiicse tlicir goaU.) The analysis 

tlJUZT locating sources of trouble, noting 

the iignalt s^huh indicate that all » not well, and defining appro- 
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5. Easily distracted; 
prone to work 
stoppage and 
imitative behavior 


6. Low morale and 
hostile, resistant, 
or aggressive 
reactions 


7. Inability to adjust 
to environmental 
change 


when they talk out of turn; act in ways 
which disrupt the normal work procedures; en- 
gage in clowning or rebellious activities. 

The group reacts with upset, excited, or disor- 
derly behavior to interruptions, distractions, or 
constant grievances, as: 

when group is interrupted by monitors, visi- 
tors, a change in weather; 

when members constantly have grievances 
relating to others, lessons, rules, policies or 
practices they believe are unfair; and when 
settlements are demanded before work pro- 
ceeds. 

The class members engage in subtle hostile, 
aggressive behavior which creates slowdowns 
and work stoppages, as: 

when materials are misplaced, pencils break, 
chairs upset; 

when books, money, lunches are temporarily 
lost; 

when there are constant requests for as- 
signments to be repeated and explained; 

when children constantly complain about 
behavior of others with no apparent loss of 
friendship; 

when children accuse authority figures of 
unfoir practices ond delay classwork by mak- 
ing claims. 

The class reacts inappropriately to such situ- 
ations, as: 

when a substitute takes over; 
when normal routines are changed; 
when new members transfer into the class, 
when stress situations cause inappropriate 
reactions. 


him by the nature of sdiool ivork. the leacJjcr, and the rules and 
regulations of the sdiool organization. Classroom groups dilFer 
greatly, however, in their ability to provide this kind of satisfaction. 
They do not all provide a stabilizing force. They differ significantly 
in degrees of unity, patterns of interaction, the development of 
group norms, and in the wap they adjust to withstand pressures 
and frustrations. TVhat arc these diirerences in classroom organiza- 
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FIGURE 1 

ClASSROQM MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS IN TERMS OF 
BEHAVIORAL DESCRIPTIONS 


Disfingi/jshing 

Characlerlillcs Behpvicir Descripfions 


Lack of unity 


1. NonpciViererite lo 
behavioral 
standards and 
Work procedures 


3* Negotive reocttons 

to individual 
members 


The class lacks unity and convicts ocoif be- 
tween individuals and subgroups, as; 

when groups split; qrguntentative over com- 
petitive situations such as games; boys against 
girts; 

when groups split by cliques, mlriorUy 
groups; 

when group takes sides on issues or breaks 
into subgroups; when InostiVivy and tonflitH con- 
stantly arise amor\g members ond create an 
unpleasant atmosphere. 

The class responds with noisy, taikatWe, dis- 
orderly behavior to situations which have es- 
tablished standards for behaving, as; 

when group is entering or leaving room or 
chofiging octivities; lining up; cleorting Up; 
going to oudilorium; 

when group is workirtg in ability groups; 
fingaglng in committee work; 

when group is completing study assign- 
ments; receiving assignments,- correcting pa- 
pers; handling work materials; 

^ when group is engoged in discussion, shor- 
mg, planning. 

The class becomes vocal or actively hostile 
toward one or more class members, as.- 

when group does not accept Individuals and 
dendes, ignores, or ridicules children who are 
different; 

>vhen group reacts negatively to members 
^ho devtote from group code; to those who 
thvvaft group's progress-, or when a member's 
behavior upsets or puzzles member, of the 


doss opproves and supports Individuals, 


Class opprovoJ of 

ri<ibeha'dor 
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described. Force or disciplinary procedures only intensify the con- 
dition. The management task is to undertake a pattern of activities 
that will increase unity and develop cooperative working relation- 
ships. Chapter 4 discusses the processes by which unity may be 
developed. 

Nonadherence to Behavioral Standards and Work Procedures, A 
characteristic distinction of many classroom groups is a tendency to 
ignore classroom standards. This behavior, of course, is highly visi- 
ble and teachers need no clues to assist them in determining what 
is occurring. There is a need, however, to understand why children 
fail to adhere to standards which they apparently prescribe for 
themselves. Locating causes for this behavior provides a means for 
determining appropriate managerial actions. The behavior of both 
teachers and pupils is governed by norm-regulated conduct. Much 
of the norm-regulated conduct in the elementary school is not for- 
mally stated. Usually the expected behavior is generally known in 
the culture, and is remarked upon only ivhen there is deviation 
from the school norms. The emphasis of school norms is upon 
“appropriate behavior” when working, playing, moving in corri- 
dors, and the like. How pupils should act and conduct themselves 
constitutes the normative aspect of their behavior. On the other 
hand, functional routines are usually regulated by prescribed in- 
structions, rules, or policies. For example, a set of instructions may 
relate to conduct in the cafeteria. These instructions may specify 
that the diildren line up by grades, that they wait quietly until 
they can walk through the line and secure their food, that they w'ill 
be dismissed as a group at a certain time, provided they hav'e fin- 
ished eating and have behaved properly. Implicit norms are in- 
volved also. The norm aspect may include not talking with a 
mouth full of food, not tlirowing foc^, or not taking large bites and 
racing to finish eating. 

In spite of the fact that there is a solid code of norms permeating 
the educational s)-stcm whicli refer to a number of points including 
work, punctuality, conflict, cooperation, and obedience, tc.idiers 
have been cxliorted repeatedly to let du'idren make their own 
standards. Statements sudi as the following are common in the 
literature. 

When children lake port In formufafing rules ond regufa- 
tioni obout behavior, they arc more likely to accept and ad- 
here to their own behovioral standards fhon if the stondords 
or rules ore mode up and enforced by the teacher .... 
Children should set up the rules and stondards for the clats- 
room ond ogree on how they should be observed .... At 
the beginning of the year children con be helped to formu- 
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tional behavior that can be predicted and used to improve teacher 
effectiveness in the management dimension of teaching? 


Lack of Unity. A distinctive characteristic of some classroom 
groups is a lack of unity and an unwillingness to cooperate. Classes 
which are low in cohesiveness have no clearly defined stable system 
of actions and reactions to provide a frame of reference which may 
be utnized for predictive purposes of each individual in the group. 
1 " lacking unity provides no stabilizing force 

lively ^bibers. A group low in cohesiveness is nega- 

ImoLrir I" “y ''"k group there is a certL 

rnd^io™ ^ under 

Zm 't 'Uess, but a poorly unified 

SaZc"°erfor“t'’h'°” ‘^'^ree of effectiveness because 

SI tuat on! Fve individuals to function in £ace-,o 

proc^^nt rau ocXh rn- “ 'I*' ““rface that work is 

which prevents individuals fro ' produces a situation 

•heir cltpabilitierEnerS P«f°™>ng •<> the lull extent of 

nicting relationships. When^nit^TfSinrihe''™'''™ 
produce positive reinfnrr-Jn™ v i / tacking, the group does not 

satisfied Tnd discontent^ 

to assess the degree of unkv i. m 

fairly easy to determine when a groi? I group, but it is 

s>™ptoms which make it apparenf ^haL grotp'S unky^^''' 

1. Class split by cliques. 

^ One or more isolated subgroups. 

h HZf;eZrp:Zl;rh!^'r f -nns. 

XSSSiH -- - -n 

«atus hierarchy. A low uatus T « low to high 

group, may exhibit addiiionaTsvSTn? «o5ty. Su?h 

I interaction apathy, indiffer- 

W statu, group may resort to g^oup. Also, a 

hwile. aggressive bcliavioroutsid?{^ r‘"^’ or to exhibiting very 
11>«c arc numerous othe^r. situation. ^ 

*?^‘5.‘"'Potiani concept fm^each^'^ ” 
l:«clmg unity predict^^M^^ " - Lt a 
) «act in many of Uie ways 
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ally exists. The procedures and processes for gaining adherence to 
already established rules, policies, and norms of conduct are dis- 
cussed fully in a later chapter. 

Negative Reactions to Individual Members. A large number of 
incidents reporting classroom-management problems describe inter- 
actions in which the classroom group appears to pick on some 
individuals. Sometimes classes are characterized as having a ten- 
dency to be non accepting of a few individuals. A much fewer 
number of incidents report groups which actually deride and ridi- 
cule a member of the class. In the first instance, the behavior 
teachers perceive as nonaccepting, or picking on a member, is 
actually the means by which groups exert pressure on members to 
conform and belong to the group. Cohesive groups develop norms, 
and ivhen members deviate from these norms, group members tend 
to -communicate directly to those individuals who do not conform 
as desired and expected. It is believed that members of children’s 
groups do not consciously deviate from group expectancies. They 
have not developed their social perceptions to the degree achieved 
by others in the group, thus, they do not know what is expected by 
others. When teachers prevent the group from communicating to 
the few who seem to be deviating, they are, in fact, increasing the 
likelihood that eventually these youngsters will be rejected by their 
classmates. The condition of nonacceptance or rejection of indi- 
viduals is one that is much less visible than the condition where 
the group is exerting pressure on individuals to conform and main- 
tain membership. Rejected or nonaccepted individuals are ignored; 
group members do not communicate with them, nor do they pick 
on them. 

An interesting paradox exists in education relating to belonging 
and conformity. On one hand, group unity, acceptance of mem- 
bers, and belonging are all extolled, on the other hand, group 
conformity is deplored. The fact is, as groups increase in unity, 
they exert increased pressures on members to conform. Obviously, 
belonging and conformity go together. This inconsistency is caused, 
in part, by imprecise use of terms. Conformity does not necessarily 
mean a lack or loss of individuality. In fact, it is quite possible for 
groups to exert forces in the direction of inducing conformity to a 
norm which values highly individuality and which prizes individ- 
uals who are different. In other words, conformity does not mean 
adhering to a common pattern. It does mean, however, a process 
of bringing into harmony and agreement — a very necessary condi- 
tion for people who must work together day after d.ay in a face-to- 
face situation. 

The tendency of some class groups to deride, ridicule, and perse- 
cute an individual in the class is often interpreted as group non- 
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late a class code to be put on a permanent chart at the 
front of the classroom .... Children should chart their own 
guidelines for living and working together. 

The methods advocated for assisting children in establishing their 
own behavioral standards have the following major components. 

1. They unintentionally try to manipulate children. Tliis occurs be- 
^ ^ process has children formulate and supposedly agree upon 
sundards of conduct The method is one of exacting fmm children 
r ''“"“We condnct is for specific silua- 

Sdy mpltc, O-e behavior desired is ah 

reaay implicitly or explicitly prescribed. 

P«c”eive7ha”,°hr® because they soon 

Llity,“\CT;e 'rim'tT “" 

already estabhshed and enforced by the sclol! "" 

thanTta of IteeotlV res‘"n‘“''‘‘ 

learn to give the resnotis. primary children soon 

wishes Statements as, "What should "'"'d*' «P«ts and 

don," receive answer; s^ L "“we 3^^ 

S«ndatds tor conduct often impk a threaf f ' 

>S revealed by the fact rhai »ionconformity. This 

ing standards, children state whaf shou^lTl or discuss- 

ideas about how nonconformin<» u ^I^en they include 

o-mple. .0 the staud^?.™ "sho^M h " 

one often adds, "And those who talk shm.m some- 
5. Present standards for best beh^ • ^ schooll” 

-ble for infraction, rather that r' 

agree they will try to reach. Becauirchlft”^ children 

operation the^"^" perceive standards as 
a erence. Also, classroom rtouds fr ^ rneasures to induce 

behavioral norms of conduct^n^^nd'T"" 7 own 

_^^''b.ch do cottespoud 

"S'-'w-g behaviorni 

maVinp fi ''“pulating routine hoh prescribed 

patterns to the standards th frequently 

dea' 
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as the following to improve conditions and establish more satisfy- 
ing relationships. 

1. Class members approve and applaud the disruptive actions of one 
or a few members. Sometimes the approval is not openly expressed, 
but if some signs of disapproval are not evident then it can be 
assumed that the group is approving the misbehavior of one or a 
few members. 

2. Some members of the class engage in heated disputes which create 
a pleasant distraction for others who do not take sides, but give 
evidence of being interested, excited, and applauding spectators. 
Although these disputes may have some basis in fact, more often 
they ate friendly engagements which are diversionary in nature 
and serve to distract the teacher and the group from the work of 
the class, 

3. One child may rebel by refusing to follow accustomed procedures, 
or by openly disobeying the teacher, or by flaunting rules of ac- 
cepted social conduct. The actions initiated by the student make 
it necessary for the teacher to take counteractions. A group possess- 
ing unity and a stable pattern of interactions will not condone 
rebellious acts because this kind of behavior upsets regular proc- 
esses. A satisfied work group will attempt at first to bring the 
deviant into line. However, when individuals experience stress or 
an uncomfortable feeling of pressure and dissatisfaction, one way 
of restoring a more satisfactory state of affairs is to rebel. When for 
some reason the group is unable to take concerted action, usually 
one or perhaps two individuals act for the group as a whole. The 
rebel (or rebels) are fully aware that they have solid group support 
(if not approval) for their rebellious acts. The actions ser\’e to 
solidify the group as well as reduce the level of frustration. The 
rebel is performing a service for the group whidi it is unable to 
perform for itself. Of course, rebellious outbreaks of this nature 
create a slowdown or stoppage of the regular instructional schedule, 
and create a severe management problem for the teadicr. 

4. Wlicn communication and interaction in class groups are somewhat 
restricted, this results in lowered perception and understanding be- 
tween various meml>crs of the group. A struggle is created to im- 
prove the situation. Again, when the group docs not i.ikc collective 
action, i.e., when members as a whole remain quiet and do not 
speak out, very' often one or more individuals attempt to break 
through barriers restricting ivtcTaaion, They make remarks at in- 
appropriate limes, thq* down, thej- question unncce«.irily. and in 
various sva)-s stimulate class group interaction. Tlicsc individuals 
arc supportet! by the groups because thej' serse to improve group 
integration and functioning. 
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acceptance ol a member, or the inability ot an individual to gain 
acceptance. Most often teachers perceive the situation as one 
whidi the individual needs help in gaining group acceptance tor 
Taample, in one case an ovenveighl child, viho “ 

pleasant personality, was made the object ot ridicule and 
tion by his classmates. When a number o£ teachers were asRea 
what they would do il such a situation developed in thetr ciws- 
tooras. the majority answered they would send the child to tne 
sdiool nurse or otherwise do something about his weight. A fewer 
number said they would give him responsibilities (such as make hint 
chairman o£ a committee) so he could earn the respect ol others in 
the group. Only one person answered that he would try and find 
out what was wrong with the class. 

When a child becomes an object toward whom others in the class 
direct ridicule, scorn, and abuse, the problem lies not in the child 
but in the group. When a group makes a scapegoat of a member, 
it means that the group is experiencing serious difficulties which 
are causing strong feelings of aggression and hostility. Often the 
cause of the difficulty stems from an authoritarian figure (most 
likely the teacher). When the group has no direct outlet in ag- 
gressive acts directed toward the authoritarian figure, the members 
may vent their frustrations on a person in the class who is some- 
what different and who seems unlikely to retaliate. Having a scape- 
goat serves to keep aggression within the group and prevents open 
rebellion against the power figure. 

Another group might experience the same conditions but give in 
completely to the helplessness generated by hostile feelings. Such a 
group would react with complete apathy and indifference to all 
that occurred in the classroom. Outside the classroom, however, 
feelings might be vented by fighting, or destruction of school prop- 
erty. It is possible that the numerous acts of vandalism in schools 
are caused by youngsters who have no direct outlet for venting 
their aggressions, so they attempt to destroy the place where their 
hostilities are aroused. 


Cloji Approval of Misbehavior. Individuals in the school class- 
room base no way of changing the conditions under which they 
study and work except by resorting to collective actions, or by 
giving mutual support to individuals who act for the group. Mem- 
eis of formally organized groups are always seeking to stabilize 
relationships. Adjustment processes are continuous within the group 
to maintain and restore social-psychological balance. When a class 
^oup IS blocked or frustrated because social needs are not met, 
pTomem-sohnng or adaptive techniques are employed to reduce the 
inutration and restore equilibrium. 

It is faitly common tor classroom groups to enact behavior such 
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ence to instructional processes. To a large degree, this kind of 
behavior arises from anxiety ^vhich develops ^vhen tliere is incon- 
gruity between expectations and the actual classroom situation. 
Most healthy cliildren have a desire to communicate with others 
and secure validation of ideas and perceptions. The psychological 
well-being of members is dependent upon this validation of 
thoughts, feelings, and ideas. When children have been together 
for a period of time and have not been able to achieve a common 
definition of the total situation, i.e., they have not been able to 
become a group and share perceptions, this condition gives rise 
to discomfort and anxiety. A generalized feeling of uncertainty 
prevails because individuals have no way to confirm their percep- 
tions. These groupings differ from classes which lack unity in that 
the members would normally develop unified, cooperative relation- 
ships if something within the situation did not prevent this from 
occurring. Some groups, because of an imposed structure, or other 
factors, have difficulty uniting unless they are helped to do so. 
In the case of groups which react negatively to some of the mem- 
bers, there is a solidarity of sorts because members have worked 
out a method for relieving frustrations. On the other hand, groups 
that are easily distracted by the most common disr uptions—noises 
outside the classroom, changes in weather, and so forth, are suffer- 
ing from uncertainty and anxiety; they have not developed a pat- 
tern of activities that serve to reduce the discomfort this condition 
produces. Moreover, the reason they have not been able to develop 
as a group acts to prevent members from working out ways of 
adapting to unsatisfactory conditions. 

Jndividwah may act to reduce the discomfort generated hy anxiety 
and caused by inability to establish some sort of predictability in 
group interactions. Class members, for example, may spontaneously, 
one by one, approach the teacher with questions regarding work 
procedures that previously have been clearly and carefully ex- 
plained. They may exhibit other contagious behavior; that is, there 
may be an epidemic of coughing, book dropping, or chair tipping. 
This is not in any way a deliberate attempt to disrupt work pro- 
cedures but is a spontaneous outbreak occurring almost simul- 
taneously, for no apparent reason. 

The common explanation to account for easily distracted groups 
is that lessons are not interesting or well planned, and that assign- 
ments are not clear. This is rarely the case. Usually, the work is 
not only well planned, but is highly organized. Opportunities for 
effective group development and opportunities for the group to 
share common expectations are so few that there is a generalized 
feeling of uncertainty, with an unclear cause for the feeling gen- 
erated. Any distraction to upset the well-organized routine is a way 
of coping with the situation. It is possible to predict that easily 
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AVTien groups approve the behavior of one or more children who 
are misbehaving and disrupting the regular classroom work sched- 
ule, teachers usually perceive the situation as one where they have 
problem children. They believe that if these youngsters were to 
leaie, the control problem would leave with them. As many teachers 
a\e discovered, when the so-called trouble-makers were transferred, 
or when they moved away, behavior problems of another kind 
arise, or else other youngsters began behaving in the same way as 
the youngsters who left. 

Viewing this condition as one caused by the behavior of one or 
trouble-makers, reflects an under- 
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efTorts of even the best teadiers. At present, wlien teachers liave 
exhausted all their persuasive techniques, they must resort to 
threatening and punitive measures tvhich, of course, only make the 
situation worse. 

Many times, in small sdiools where the composition of such a 
class cannot be divided into several class groupings, a class of chil- 
dren will establish a pattern of aggressive behavior that continues 
year after year and dissipates the energies of a great many teachers. 
This kind of group gains a reputation for being “bad”; frequently 
it sets itself apart from other classes in the school, and seems to 
enjoy the status it has achieved for being the worst class in the 
scliool. 

There is some scattered evidence indicating that groups dis- 
tinguished by these characteristics are subject to sudden changes 
in behavior. They work peacefully for a time, then suddenly be- 
come highly resistant and aggressive, defying all attempts to get 
them to return to the regular work schedule. They may turn on 
one another with accusations and name calling, while at the same 
time exhibiting a good deal of solidarity and unity. An individual 
in the group, however, depends upon the group to provide him with 
the means by which he can participate in group processes and 
relieve pressures directed toward him by the teacher or school. 
Therefore, because the group acts as a stabilizing force, the ap- 
parent differences within the group are not real differences; they 
act as work stoppages. 

At other times, members of these groups may sloiv doivn the 
regular learning activities by acting as if the assignments are not 
dear, the concepts too diSicult, or by redting grievances. Again* 
classwork is interrupted and delayed because members daim they 
lack supplies, their pencils are broken, or otlier strategies are em- 
ployed to disrupt the regular class program of study. If threatened, 
they tell the teacher, “You can’t do that to usl” Just as suddenly as 
these outbreaks occur, these groups may become cooperative for 
a time. 

Groups having these characteristics require an unbelievably high 
proportion of teadier time and energy just to manage the out- 
breaks. Classes such as these are real trouble spots in the school, 
and efforts by teachers to change conditions are likely to be vigor- 
ously and shrewdly challenged by group members. 

In such cases it seems that members are achieving a high degree 
of satisfaction (rather than actual unity) vs’hile in the process of 
idling, playing, wasting materials, and generally undermining the 
learning program. 

Causes for such negative, unpredictable, and concerted action 
originally may have developed from the imposed group structure, 
or from teacher practices which prevented the group from develop- 
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distracted groups behave in this way during the early period of 
their association, but that later they tend to conflict, and there is 
disunity, as well as apathy and indifference toward lessons and 
assignments. In other words, groups which are characteristically 
easily distracted do not for long continue to operate in this par- 
ticular state of discomfort. Faced with this ambiguous situation, 
t e group members eventually develop some common expectations 
out of which some stability in relationships develops. The char- 
acteristic pattern of behavior which emerges is very likely to be 
instructional efforts. If, however, the 
hav or Si f ttte too great, the group be- 
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diildren are assigned to the group, some well-liked members of the 
class leave, or some children are reassigned to another class. In- 
terruptions of the daily schedule, announcements of a new school 
policy, a new rule, or any emergency situation may affect a group 
which is in a state of delicate balance, and not firmly organized as 
an efficiently functioning system. 

Groups which do not easily adjust to change may not exhibit 
such characterisitcs as a low degree of unity, nonadherence to 
standards, negative reactions to individuals, anxious, dependent, or 
easily distracted behavior. On the surface, these class groups may 
appear to have unity and reasonably good interpersonal relations. 
However, when such groups are notable for making necessary ad- 
justments to conditions requiring change, it is often the case that 
these groups are expending much energy in maintaining group 
integration. When group organizations appear to act inappropri- 
ately in times of change, crisis, or emergency, it can be assumed 
that members perceive that group unity is threatened. Therefore, 
members respond, not to the situation creating the change, but to 
conditions which they perceive require restoring. 

Chapter 10 provides examples and discusses a number of actions 
teachers can take to strengthen the class system and to reduce the 
effects created by sudden changes in the environment. 

Factors Causing Variations in Behavior 

Classroom organizations, or class groupings, resort to multiple 
mechanisms to maintain themselves. In an effectively functioning 
classroom system, the farces determining the behavior of members 
are not dependent upon the teacher as a motivational source, nor 
upon individuals singly. There is a cumulative pattern of be- 
havior which develops and exerts pressure in certain directions 
upon members. With or without teacher assistance, most classroom 
groups develop and maintain equilibrium within the system by 
making adjustments and adaptations to the situation in which they 
must work and operate. These adaptations and adjustments may 
be thought of as ways class organizations create psychological bonds 
to hold the groups together. Although the class organization can 
adjust and adapt to the school and classroom conditions so as to 
maintain themselves as a social system, there is a significant rela- 
tionship between the managerial practices employed by teachers 
and the kinds of groups which will develop. Also, there is a rela- 
tion between the school organizational practices and the charac- 
teristics which class groups display. 

Although it may seem to the casual observer that the group re- 
actions distinguishing some groups from others are somewhat 
similar in all categories, there are distinguishing variations in eacli 
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ing and maintaining itself by more acceptable processes. After a 
time, however, this behavior becomes a pattern that continues even 
after the original cause no longer exists. Often there are members 
in t ese groups who can and do incite members to aggressive, 
hostile acts. However, it cannot be said that the cause of this be- 
havior springs from the composition of the group, or from the 
° ^ trouble-makers. Certain group conditions are the 
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ing and maintaining itself by more acceptable processes. After a 
time, however, this behavior becomes a pattern that continues even 
after the original cause no longer exists. Often there are members 
in these groups who can and do incite members to aggressive, 
hostile acts. However, it cannot be said that the cause of this be- 
havior springs from the composition of the group, or from the 
e avior of a few trouble-makers. Certain group conditions are the 
hkely causes, and it requires skilled managerial techniques to 
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what to do, but they soon learn that it is expected that their classes 
behave in certain ways. Consequently they act to meet the per- 
ceived expectations. They may perceive that classes are to be kept 
quiet and working at all times. 'W^en interaction among class 
members is restricted, this inhibits an open and natural develop- 
ment of the classroom group. Under these conditions, when some- 
thing interrupts class work there is often considerable interaction, 
but it may be under conditions of tension and anxiety. Because of 
different methods of enforcing the restrictions against interaction 
(talking), some groups may unite and resist all teacher efforts to 
prevent talking. One strategy is to approve the misbehavior of one 
or more individuals, or there may be many grievances and com- 
plaints about others in the group, with no apparent decrease in 
group unity. The technique is one of causing disruption and creat- 
ing a situation so that members must interact. 'WTien teachers 
manage to severely restrict members' interaction processes, the 
group as a whole may resort to scapegoating or to other inappropri- 
ate actions. 

Another factor which may cause variations in behavior may come 
from the curriculum organization. There is a trend at present 
toward team teaching: children change from one teacher to an- 
other and from one group to another. It is surmised that the 
energies of a large number of children are deployed from perform- 
ing to their potential because they must adjust to various organiza- 
tional systems which never have time to develop and become 
stabilized. Also, these students must constantly adapt to different 
teachers and to their methods of interacting with class members. 
The values obtained by having students taught by subject-matter 
specialists may be negated in the long run by the effects caused by 
forcing tliem to adjust to multiple-group membership. 

It is difficult in this kind of organization for children to identify 
witli any particular grouping, yet it is in their first organized iv'ork 
groups that children confirm their perceptions of their oivti worth 
and identity in comparison with others. The more closely knit the 
group, the less likely there is to be interactional conflict and the 
continued necessity of redefining individual performance. Loosely 
knit groupings impede communication. They present unclear situa- 
tions to indiriduals ivho are provided with few clues by "which to 
lest their owti perceptions. They fail to provide individuals with 
a stable tie with the social world of work. In short, children, w’hen 
they are required to shift from one organizational setting to an- 
other, arc provided very’ little means for knowing the evaluations 
placed on behavior by others in the same setting. Tlic influences 
affecting cliildren in the school situation are not primarily those 
resulting from leadicr-pupil interaction, as is now presumed; they 
arc composed of interacting influences coming from the individuals 
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Morale may be related positively or negatively to group unity. High 
morale is usually characteristic of cohesive groups. If morale is 
lowered in a group and no attempts are made to restore it either 
through teacher or pupil efforts, group unity may disintegrate very 
quickly. Problems of human relationships develop, and these prob- 
lems lower pupils’ abilities and efforts to work on school tasks. 
Low morale leads to individual dissatisfaction with the classroom 
situation and tends to cause individuals to become either hostile 
and aggressive, or apathetic and indifferent to teachers' instructional 
efforts. 

The over-all task of classroom management, then, is to create 
a smoothly functioning organization and a working environment 
which facilitates individual task performance and achievement. 
This management task, of course, is affected by the external en- 
vironment in which the class oiganization must operate, and in 
most cases the teachers performing the management activities will 
have little or no power to influence these conditions. Teachers can, 
hoivever, create a workable classroom organization and conditions 
conducive to the effective development of individual potential. 

Classification of Classroom-Management Functions 

It does little good to tell teachers that they must have a knowl- 
edge of individuals and their needs, patience, and an understand- 
ing of how to "temper discipline with freedom," in order to 
successfully manage a classroom of children. Rather, what is needed 
is an objective, conceptual method of describing types of classroom- 
managerial activities in terms that have substance and opera- 
tionality. 

Analysis of classroom-control problems makes it possible to be 
more specific about the functions of classroom management. Class- 
room management is not control in the usual sense of the word, 
nor is it doing something to individuals iv’hich de^'eIops self- 
discipline on the part of each child. Classroom management is 
coordinating and integrating the activities of the classroom s)-stem, 
and minimizing the difficulties which arise from the interaction 
patterns in the classroom organization. It is stabilizing work con- 
ditions in response to recurring disturbances of one kind or an- 
other. 

On the basts of problem anaijses, it is proposed that classroom 
management tasks fac operationally classified into two major pat- 
terns of activities: facilitation and maintenance. This method of 
classification centers management processes on activities which fa- 
cilitate individual and group development, and it foctiscs upon 
those activities which restore or maintain conditions conducisc to 
effective work on Ic.arning t.7$ks. It is not alwajs possible in pme- 
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themselves, from their classroom group organization, and from 
teachers and their control practices. 

MANAGEMENT FUNCTIONS 
DERIVED FROM PROBLEMS 

The formally organized classroom group, whether it is a sel^ 
contained classroom or a subject-matter grouping, can be conceived 
as a system which needs a set of inputs in order to develop, operate, 
and achieve the purposes for which it was organued. These inputs 
form the core from which classroom-management practices may be 
derived. The inputs, or patterns of management activities, are 
tions taken by teachers to develop unity, cooperation, morale, and 
in other ways facilitate group operations and functioning. 

Teachers must be able to maintain an optimum balance between 
instructional practices and management practices. (See Figure 2.) 

FIGURE 2 

A DIAGRAMMATIC REPRESENTATION OF TWO MAJOR AREAS 
OF TEACHING, THEIR FUNCTIONING IN THE CLASSROOM, 

AND OUTCOMES 

Group Operations and Functioning 


Curricular Learnings 

If children in the group find it necessary to devote their time and 
efforts to de\ eloping and maintaining unity, for example, individ- 
ual members cannot devote the same time and effort on learning 
and completing instructional tasks. Unity, or solidarity, is not an 
effortless by-product of action within the classroom organization; 
it is accomplished at the cost of diverting individuals away from 
achieving learning objectives. Under continued pressure to achieve, 
and under frustration stemming from inability to develop a satis- 
factory work organization, classroom group members tend, in most 
OSes, to heighten their solidarity. The time and effort required, 
hovs’cvcr, reduces the ability of members to concentrate on educa- 
tional tasks ami to acliiev'c individually at an optimum level. 

Clamoom morale and individual achievement are related posi- 
ucators recognize this fact but have been unable to relate 
group structure and organization or to the tendency of persons 
in a group situation to try to develop a satisfactory organization. 


Management Activities T 


Instructional Activities 
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depends upon the involvement of members in the groups, the de- 
gree to ivhicli they are enabled to work out problems of importance 
to them, and the extent to which they are helped to make decisions 
about their own working conditions in the classroom. 

However, there are other factors which account for the effective- 
ness of group processes in handling problems of classroom manage- 
ment. Wlienever people work together in face-to-face situations, 
conflicts arise, morale fluctuates, and environmental changes some- 
times create problems if groups are unable to adapt quickly. Thus, 
teachers, as part of their management functions, must help the 
system maintain itself by making constant adjustments to ac- 
commodate group needs, and by anticipating events which may 
affect individual and group functioning. 

The nature of maintenance activities involves handling conflict, 
restoring morale, and helping groups meet or adapt to changes in 
their environments. Conflict can be handled constructively, i.e., 
when conflict arises the process of resolving the difficulty can further 
strengthen group cohesiveness and cooperation. Morale must be 
monitored, i.e., teachers must note and take action when stress 
situations create uncomfortable feelings of pressure and dissatisfac- 
tion. If steps are not taken to restore morale, groups themselves 
often take compensatory measures which vitally affect the instruc- 
tional program. Fundamental patterns of classroom interaction 
must be re-established, and classroom groups need the help and 
skill of teachers if this is to be accomplished quickly and satis- 
factorily. 

All classroom groups face constant internal and external interrup- 
tions and clianges in the environment. Some of these changes re- 
quire mere short-term readjustments in order to restore to stability 
the classroom system of relationships. Sometimes the changes re- 
quire more carefully planned and anticipated actions, if the system 
is to be stabilized. 

The major objective of both facilitative and maintenance prac- 
tices is not the development of a static system of relationships which 
goes on, day after day, in the same controlled fashion. By taking 
facilitative actions and by maintaining and restoring the class- 
rooms’ internal system, teachers are seeking to build a d>'namic 
stability. They make adjustments, readjustments, and changes to 
both internally generated problems and externally imposed pres- 
sures. By responding to variations in die classroom system and to 
changes in the environment, teacliers try to maintain an equi- 
librium that is non-static. 

To maintain and restore group functioning at the desired level, 
tcacliers must learn to recognize when maintenance practices arc 
needed to stabilize conditions, as well as to know wliat actions to 
take. Section HI focuses upon specific operational procedures as 
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tice to place all classroom-management functions neatly into these 
two major categories because there is considerable overlap, and 
he functions tend to coalesce. However, such a classification is a 
useful and realistic method for the analysis and understanding of 
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his noises became too persistent and annoying would someone say, 
“Quiet down,” or “That’s too loud, Evan.” 

The point of this illustration is that healthy functioning class- 
room groups can tolerate a severely disturbed child, whose behavior 
is quite out of the ordinary, without suffering any noticeable slow- 
down in normal work activities. 

The usual approach to such problems is to suggest steps teadiers 
may take to change the individual. The view presented here is that 
teachers take steps to enable class groups to tolerate and accept in- 
dividuals who behave in extraordinary ways because of emotional 
illness. It is not implied that teachers do nothing to help these indi- 
viduals. However, the regular classroom teacher has neither the 
training, the time, nor a place to deal with severe psychological 
problems. Teachers who feel they must concentrate their efforts on 
children who are severely disturbed do so only at the expense of all 
other individuals and at the cost of less efficient group functioning. 
In this day and age it is necessary to enable classroom groups to 
accept and tolerate differences, rather than concentrating on chang- 
ing individuals to make them more acceptable to the group. 

Because the larger social order today is undergoing revolutionary 
changes, it can be expected that a very large number of children 
experience some emotional problems from time to time. Educa- 
tional theory assumes that children bring these emotional problems 
to the classroom and that this accounts in large part for a number 
of behavioral reactions teachers encounter. Although it cannot be 
denied that events in homes, neighborhoods, and communities affect 
children attending elementary schools, it is not necessarily true that 
cfiifdren bring these problems with them to the ciassroom, or that 
troubles from home, for example, account for the school’s failure to 
help these individuals realize their potential. It is more likely that 
these background problems affect the performance of children to a 
minimal degree when the work situation is satisfactory and the 
classroom organization is healthy. On the other hand, it appears 
quite likely that youn^ters will not be able to place these problems 
in the background when the classroom organization does not afford 
the group as a whole, or the individuals singly, chances to fulfill 
their tendencies and capacities for equilibrium and growth. When 
this stale of affairs is not achieved, it is hypothesized that the emo- 
tional problems of average youngsters are maximized and extended. 
Children who have some problems and who also are deprived of 
opportunities to satisfy individual needs as well as needs arising 
from being a part of an organized system, do behave as expected. 
They fail to cooperate fully, often are disruptive, and they appear 
to be unwilling to accept responsibility for carrying out school 
tasks. It is more reasonable to predict that students behave as they 
do, not because of emotional difficulties whicli they bring with 
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his noises became too persistent and annoying would someone say, 
“Quiet down," or “That’s too loud, Evan.” 

The point o£ this illustration is that healthy functioning class- 
room groups can tolerate a severely disturbed child, whose behavior 
is quite out of the ordinary, without suffering any noticeable slow- 
down in normal work activities. 

The usual approach to such problems is to suggest steps teachers 
may take to change the individual. The view presented here is that 
teachers take steps to enable class groups to tolerate and accept in- 
dividuals who behave in extraordinary ways because of emotional 
illness. It is not implied that teachers do nothing to help these indi- 
viduals. However, the regular classroom teacher has neither the 
training, the time, nor a place to deal with severe psychological 
problems. Teachers who feel they must concentrate their efforts on 
children who are severely disturbed do so only at the expense of all 
other individuals and at the cost of less efficient group functioning. 
In this day and age it is necessary to enable classroom groups to 
accept and tolerate differences, rather than concentrating on chang- 
ing individuals to make them more acceptable to the group. 

Because the larger social order today is undergoing revolutionary 
changes, it can be expected that a very large number of children 
experience some emotional problems from time to time. Educa- 
tional theory assumes that children bring these emotional problems 
to the classroom and that this accounts in large part for a number 
of behavioral reactions teachers encounter. Although it cannot be 
denied that events in homes, neighborhoods, and communities affect 
children attending elementary schools, it is not necessarily true that 
children bring these problems with them to the classroom, or that 
troubles from home, for example, account for the school's failure to 
help these individuals realize their potential. It is more likely that 
these background problems affect the performance of children to a 
minimal degree when the work situation is satisfactory and the 
classroom organization is healthy. On the other hand, it appears 
quite likely that youngsters will not be able to place these problems 
in the background when the classroom organization does not afford 
the group as a whole, or the individuals singly, chances to fulfill 
their tendencies and capacities for equilibrium and growth, I\Tien 
this state of affairs is not achieved, it is hypothesized that the emo- 
tional problems of average youngsters are ma.Kimized and extended. 
Children who have some problems and irho also are deprived of 
opportunities to satisfy individual needs as trcll as needs arising 
from being a part of an organized system, do behave as expected. 
They fail to cooperate fully, often are disruptive, and they appear 
to be unwilling to accept responsibility for canning out scliool 
tasks. It is more reasonable to jncdici tliai students behave as they 
do, not because of emotional difTiculiics which tlicy bring with 
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well as developing skill in practicing and diagnosing conditions 
wliich require maintenance practices. 

Discipline as a Function of Classroom Management 

Because of the present emphasis on discipline, some may suggest 
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his noises became too persistent and annoying would someone say, 
“Quiet down," or “That’s too loud, Evan.” 

The point of this illustration is that healthy functioning class- 
room groups can tolerate a severely disturbed child, whose behavior 
is quite out of the ordinary, without suffering any noticeable slow- 
down in normal work activities. 

The usual approach to such problems is to suggest steps teachers 
may take to change the individual. The view presented here is that 
teachers take steps to enable class groups to tolerate and accept in- 
dividuals who behave in extraordinary ways because of emotional 
illness. It is not implied that teachers do nothing to help these indi- 
viduals. However, the regular classroom teacher has neither the 
training, the time, nor a place to deal with severe psychological 
problems. Teachers who feel they must concentrate their efforts on 
children who are severely disturbed do so only at the expense of all 
other individuals and at the cost of less efficient group functioning. 
In this day and age it is necessary to enable classroom groups to 
accept and tolerate differences, rather than concentrating on chang- 
ing individuals to make them more acceptable to the group. 

Because the larger social order today is undergoing revolutionary 
changes, it can be expected that a very large number of children 
experience some emotional problems from time to time. Educa- 
tional theory assumes that children bring these emotional problems 
to the classroom and that this accounts in large part for a number 
of behavioral reactions teachers encounter. Although it cannot be 
denied that events in homes, neighborhoods, and communities affect 
children attending elementary schools, it is not necessarily true that 
children bring these problems with them to the classroom, or that 
troubles from home, for example, account for the school's failure to 
help these individuals realize their potential. It is more likely that 
these background problems affect the performance of children to a 
minimal degfree when the work situation is satisfactory and the 
classroom organization is healthy. On the other hand, it appears 
quite likely that youngsters will not be able to place these problems 
in the background when the classroom organization does not afford 
the group as a whole, or the individuals singly, chances to fulBll 
their tendencies and capacities for equilibrium and growth. When 
tills state of affairs is not adiieved, it is hypothesized that the emo- 
tional problems of average youngsters are maximized and e.xtcnded. 
Children who have some problems and who also are deprived of 
Opportunities to satisfy individual needs as well as needs arising 
from being a part of an organized system, do behave as expected. 
They fail to cooperate fully, often are disruptive, and they appear 
to be unwilling to accept responsibility for carrying out school 
tasks. It is more reasonable to predict that students behave as they 
do, not because of emotional difficulties which they bring with 
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them, but because circumstances in their organized work situation 
create additional problems and greatly intensify personal diffi- 
culties, making it impossible for them to fully realize their potential 
for growth. 
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tions are group practices that create conditions which do not inhibit 
or restrain the full development of intellectual processes. Facilita- 
tive practices do not inhibit mental development because they reduce 
rather than intensify psychological tensions created by the malfunc- 
tioning of the internal system of the classroom organization. Poor 
group functioning does place constraints upon thought and the de- 
velopment of learning skills because energies are directed toward 
correcting the malfunctioning rather than upon learning. 

The performance of fad lita live activities requires teachers to be 
able to analyze the social situation, make decisions, and initiate the 
appropriate actions. When problem behavior arises which affects 
the total group, teachers analyze the total situation and base their 
management activities upon their diagnoses of the behavioral proc- 
esses of their groups. They are not concerned with restoring order 
or control as such, but they direct their attention to establishing 
conditions in which members of the groups can control themselves 
and behave appropriately because it is most satisfying for them 
to do so. 

Such definitions and statements concerning facilitative manage- 
ment activities are meaningless unless there is an understanding of 
the nature of the situations and the kind of group conditions and 
behavior to which they refer. Therefore, the nature of facilitation 
is made more explicit by relating facilitative acts to some character- 
istic classroom behavior or to some typical classroom situations. 

Facilitative acts have reference to both the initial creation of 
good classroom conditions and to changing conditions in the class- 
room organization which do not lead to a fully functioning, 
cooperative group. Incidents of characteristic classroom behaviors 
reported by teachers usually describe poor conditions already estab- 
lished, or behavior stemming from unsatisfactory conditions which 
make classroom management difficult. The questions asked by 
teachers often refer to ways of initially establishing good conditions 
so that problems will not arise. For example, teachers frequently 
ask what actions can be taken on the first day or week of school to 
prevent problem behavior from occurring. 

When teachers meet their classes on the first day of scljool they 
can facilitate the development of unity and cooperation by making 
honest, favorable appraisals of the group as a whole. They will 
avoid singling out individuals in the group for either blame or 
praise. They will try to assess group expectancies in regard to 
icaclier behavior as well as those relating to procedures and scliool 
work. Frequently teachers attempt to encourage diildren by telling 
them the work will be easy. Children want to believe that sdiool 
work is hard and at the same time receive assurances that they will 
be able to do it, or that they will receive assistance if it docs become 
too difficult. The group can be assured that because of the nature of 
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them, but because circumstances in their organized work situation 
create additional problems and greatly intensify personal diffi- 
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tions are group practices that create conditions which do not inhibit 
or restrain the full development of intellectual processes. Facilita- 
tive practices do not inhibit mental development because they reduce 
rather than intensify psychological tensions created by the malfunc- 
tioning of the internal system of the classroom organization. Poor 
group functioning does place constraints upon thought and the de- 
velopment of learning skills because energies are directed toward 
correcting the malfunctioning rather than upon learning. 

The performance of fadlitative activities requires teachers to be 
able to analyze the social situation, make decisions, and initiate the 
appropriate actions. WTien problem behavior arises which affects 
the total group, teachers analyze the total situation and base their 
management activities upon their diagnoses of the behavioral proc- 
esses of their groups. They are not concerned with restoring order 
or control as such, but they direct their attention to establishing 
conditions in rvhich members of the groups can control themselves 
and behave appropriately because it is most satisfying for them 
to do so. 

Such definitions and statements concerning fadlitative manage- 
ment activities are meaningless unless there is an understanding of 
the nature of the situations and the kind of group conditions and 
behavior to which they refer. Therefore, the nature of facilitation 
is made more explicit by relating facilitative acts to some character- 
istic classroom behavior or to some typical classroom situations. 

Facilitative acts have reference to both the initial creation of 
good classroom conditions and to changing conditions in the class- 
room organization which do not lead to a fully functioning, 
cooperative group. Incidents of characteristic classroom behaviors 
reported by teachers usually describe poor conditions already estab- 
lished, or behavior stemming from unsatisfactory conditions which 
make classroom management difficult. The questions asked by 
teachers often refer to ways of initially establishing good conditions 
so that problems will not arise. For example, teachers frequently 
ask what actions can be taken on the first day or week of school to 
prevent problem behavior from occurring. 

When teachers meet their classes on the first day of scliool they 
can facilitate die development of unity and cooperation by making 
honest, favorable appraisals of tlie group as a whole. They will 
avoid singling out individuals in the group for either blame or 
praise. Tliey will try to assess group expectancies in regard to 
teacher behavior as well as those relating to procedures and scliool 
work. Frequently teachers attempt to encourage children by telling 
lliem the work will be easy. Children want to believe that scliool 
work is hard and at the same time receive assurances tliat they will 
be able to do it, or that they will receive assistance if it docs become 
too difficult. Tlic group can be assured that because of the nature of 
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could be done to improve the situntion. It must be made dear 
before they make suggestions iliat all things are not possible but 
that this does not mean that they cannot suggest the impossible. In 
one case a teadicr knesvr before the class met that the class members 
were resentful and somewhat hostile. Class size necessitated that the 
class be split into two sections. One section was placed with a popu- 
lar, established teaclier. The other section was placed with a teacher 
who was moved from a lower grade to teach the class. Parents re- 
sisted the splitting of the class and wished their students to be 
placed in the regular section. This, of course, increased the resis- 
tance of the students. 

At the opening of class on the first day the new teacher stated in 
an unemotional tone, “I know you do not want to be in this class. 
You prefer Mr. Brown's class. There are things we can do, however, 
that may ease the disappointment.” The teacher was not required 
to state what the things were that they could do because one stu- 
dent said, “It isn’t because we don’t like you, Miss Kay, but we just 
expected to be with Mr. Brown.” After a number of children ex- 
pressed strong feelings, the situation became less tense. Then a child 
asked the teacher, “Do you know enough to teach this grade?” The 
tone of the question carried no implication that it was felt the 
teacher did not know enough. However, the doubt clearly existed 
that a primary teacher could teach an upper grade. Miss Kay re- 
sponded in the same vein that the question was asked by saying she 
felt she was capable and listed academic qualifications, training, and 
experience to justify the answer. 

Although this first confrontation did not eliminate the children’s 
feelings of disappointment, it did remove many hostile feelings and 
released the tension which existed when the class gathered for the 
first time. A great deal more had to be done to remove the convic- 
tions that this class was inferior to the other section. A first step 
was taken, however, to facilitate group development and cooperative 
behavior. 

When teachers ask what they can do initially to prevent problem 
behavior from occurring, it is revealed that they believe problems 
must be prevented. It cannot be stressed too emphatically that 
when children work together in an organized face-to-face situation 
day after day, whether the period of time is one hour or more, prob- 
lems will arise regardless of the nature of the groups or the en- 
vironments in which they work. Classroom management must be 
perceived as a pattern of activities which develops a smooth func- 
tioning, cooperating system. But as well, it must be thoroughly 
recognized and understood that problems will arise regardless of 
how well the groups function and how cooperative members are. 

It is sometimes forgotten or not well understood that’ the class- 
room organization is a system. It is an assemblage of individuals 
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they cannot devote the same time and effort to school work and 
learning. If the group is threatened or frustrated, the group itself 
tends to attempt to heighten its solidarity. This effort reduces the 
amount of energy individuals can direct toward accomplishing edu- 
cational objectives. Just as a basic psychological need of the indi- 
vidual is the maintenance and enhancement of self, groups also 
appear to make adaptive changes to maintain internal integrity and 
to restore attractiveness. Although groups may not be equated with 
individuals in processes of adjustment, a group does operate as an 
entity with processes and problem-solving tediniques of its own. 
When not in balance, it acts to maintain or restore functional 
operativeness if this function is not provided by the teadier. 

Maintenance can be described as a process of resolving conflict, 
restoring morale, and harmonizing conditions when outside influ- 
ences create disturbances in group functioning. If teachers do not 
recognize the symptoms which indicate that group integration is 
threatened, then group members themselves will attempt to restore 
balance. It is a function of classroom management to maintain and 
stabilize conditions in the group when either internal or external 
factors upset its functioning. When group morale is aflfected and 
steps are not taken immediately to restore conditions, group unity 
may suffer. 

One group reaction which indicates the need for restoring morale 
is provided in the following illustration. 

The children came into the room in a subdued manner 
following the afternoon recess. No one was saying a word 
or even loo fern g around. Each chiYd seemed mfenf on getting 
ready for the lesson. It was not difficult to sense that some- 
thing was wrong. When asked, there was no response. They 
were asked again by saying, "Anyone could teil that some- 
thing is troubling you. Let's get it cleared up so we can go 
ahead with spelling." After a short silence a girl spoke out 
and said, "We lost our volley boll for the rest of the month 
— and for no reason!" Several boys turned to the girl and 
in manner and tone 1 recognized as a good imitation of the 
vice principal said, "Don't whine," and, "Take your punish- 
ment like sixth graders. Don't give excuses!" It took no fur- 
ther urging to get the story. It seemed a youngster from 
another room had attempted to return the boll but instead 
of reaching its mark it had sailed over a plywood fence into 
an area where carpenters were working on a new addition 
to the building. The vice principal came out of the building 
area just as the students were wondering what to do, as 
all grades had been warned not to let this happen. He 
stated that he was taking the ball for the month. When the 
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claw protested he had told them to stop giving excuses and 
whining, it oppeored that the real upset in the class was 
because of these inferences that they were babies ana 
whined and whimpered when faced with the consequences 
of their own carelessness. 

Now this situation was a real dilemma. 1 couldn't let them 
continue to denounce the vice principal, yet the affair seemed 
to turn the class members on each other. After the first out- 
burst they began blaming one another for what had hap- 
pened. SometVmg had to be done because it was pretty 
evident that the whole class was falling apart. 


The last words o£ the teacher who described the class as "falUng 
apart” U a good description of a state of affairs which requires that 
teachers have knowledge and skill to perform the maintenance 
function. In this case, the need was to restore morale by taking 
actions which would channel the emotional responses toward posi- 
tive action. In the incident cited, it appears that the unity of the 
group began to disintegrate very quickly. After hearing enough to 
know the nature of the difficulty, had the teacher asked the group 
to formulate the pToblem in terms which would allow them to take 
some constructive action, the group's energy would not have been 
channeled into blaming one another. Perhaps a letter to the vice 
principal stating the facts of the case would not return the volley 
ball. Directing the group’s efforts toward taking positive action 
would, however, succeed in maintaining group unity. 

The techniques employed in the maintenance function of class- 
room management are somewhat similar to those used in group 
facilitation. Development of conceptual skill in recognizing symp- 
totm is most important in maintenance. Not all reactions of groups 
which indicate that group functioning is impaired are as visible as 
they were in the incident cited. Sometimes the reactions are hidden 
or subtle. Teachers need skill and training in sensing when a group 
is experiencing difficulty in its functional procedures. 


Summary 

Tile development of a useful theory of classroom management 
includes among other things, a clearly defined concept of what 
classroom management is and how it relates to the total teaching 
transaction. The need for a systematic theory that can be made 
operational by teachers is discussed. It should help teacliers to 
understand the basic causes of behavior problems in the classroom 
organization, to be able to diagnose them, and to have the requisite 
skills to alter some parts of the situation. 
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The scope and function of the managerial aspect of teaching is 
drawn from commonly occurring problem behavior. An analysis is 
made of the classroom behavior reported as problems by hundreds 
of teachers. It produced categories of classroom-management prob- 
lems in behavioral terms. 

Variations in group behavior when the groups are essentially 
similar and in similar situations are examined in relation to orga- 
nization and management practices in the school and classroom. 

A workable organization and conditions within a classroom is 
conducive to, and, in fact, is necessary for the effective development 
of individual potential. The teacher’s part is to act to stabilize the 
learning and working conditions. The stabilizing is of dynamic and 
changing conditions in a fluid system of interaction. 

The facilitation and maintenance tasks are means through which 
teachers, by exercising their skills, may improve conditions. Since 
facilitating and establishing good conditions are only part of the 
complete task, attention to maintenance is also necessary. 


For Further Study 

1. Why is the management dimension of teaching not always 
recognized to be as important as, in fact, it is? 

2. Although they are teaching in different schools and at differ- 
ent grade levels, teachers’ reports of their problems with classroom 
groups are noticeably similar. Why? 

3. Select an instance of group problem behavior from your own 
observation and experience or by interviewing a teacher. Make 
brief notes for clarity and to emphasize the nature of the problem. 
Next, classify the problem according to “Problem Analysis" in this 
chapter. 

4. Describe a situation in which a class approved of the mis- 
behavior of individuals. Include the age of the children, the gen- 
eral conditions whidi were unsatisfactory, the specific situation in 
which misbehavior occurred, and the reaction of the class. 

5. How can misbehavior which has class approval be recognized 
by the teacher? List as many clues and indications as possible. 

0. What is meant by the statement that classroom groups develop 
means to maintain equilibrium within the system by adjusting and 
adapting? Give an example, if possible. 

7. Discuss the relationship between classroom morale and indi- 
vidual achievement. Prepare a simple diagram to show what hap- 
pens when morale is changed, eitlier positively or negatively. 

8. Explain the concepts; facilitativc tasks and maintenance tasks. 

9. Under “Discipline as a Function of Classroom Management." 
review the case of Evan. Give attention to what and how the 
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DYNAMICS OF 
ORGANIZATIONAL 
BEHAVIOR 
IN THE 
CLASSROOM 
SETTING 


INTRODUCTION 

A framework for understanding the individual and collective behavior 
of children is presented in this chapter. Three interrelated and overlap- 
ping components are considered: the individual child, the classroom 
group, and the school as an institution. The school district or system is 
not included in this treatment of behavior in school groups. 

The individual brings to the school assumptions of what school is like, 
of appropriate behavior, and of his own self-worth. The group he enters 
confirms or alters these preconceived Ideas. 

Correct assessment of individuals with problems requires placing those 
with severe emotional problems where they may receive individual help 
and treatment. The children who appear to be problems, but who in 
fact are reacting to unsatisfactory group conditions, or who have inade- 
quate perceptions or social learning, also require identification. Rele- 
vant here, improved group analysis and management practices are dis- 
cussed and behavior resulting from individuals adjusting to frustration 
and stress is examined under Individual headings. 

The classroom group is defined and its place in the affective life of 
the child is described. The major properties of groups are identified and 
illustrated from real incidents. The interrelated properties include unity. 
Interaction and communication, and structure and goats.. 

The climate of the group Is held to be essential In achieving change. 
Factors that operate in a group thot is resistant to change are described 
and related to desirable management practice. 

The organization of the school is examined for its effects on the 
classroom. The effects include the teacher ond his organization of the 
class, the learner, and the quolity of Interaction. Curriculum, grouping 
of students for instructional purposes, use of the physical plont and 
equipment, and rules and regulations are aspects of the organization. 
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The oreceding chapter stated that the functions of 
management ar? to facilitate group operations and to 
and restore conditions when operations are ^ ' 

was presented, also, that management practices do not focus on 
chanring the behavior of individuals, but that the group 
ganirrflnd conditions established so that it is in ^ 

best interest to learn, behave, cooperate, and function to the best 


of his ability. . , _ 

The emphasis in this chapter on creating a framework to de 
velop understanding of why children individually and children 
collectively behave the way they do in schools and classrooms. 
Although the framework is far from complete, it is the first step 
in a theory of classroom behavior and management practice needed 
to develop fully functioning and cooperating individuals. 

The rate of production of small-group research studies has in- 
creased tremendously during the last few decades, as have studies 
of individuals in organizational settings. Of the total volume, only 
a few ha\e been directed toward studying children in the classroom 
organization. However, many findings have implications for under- 
standing classroom behavior and for improving management prac- 


Thc analysis of the behavior of children in classroom groupings 
docs not propose to make an original contribution to knowledge 
in the field of small-group research. What it does purport is to 
apply the concepts and the variables which explain what happens 
in the organized groupings of children that cause management 
problems in schools. An attempt is made not only to explain, but 
also to make possible the prediction of recurring patterns of be- 
havior which characterize groups that are easy or difficult to man- 
age. A more appropriate way of viewing “good” or “poor” groups is 
to conceive classroom groups as being either internally cooperative 
or noncooperative, or as facilitating or inhibiting the achievement 
of ctlucational objectives. The task of developing management skills 
requires an understanding of group behavior so that educational 
objectives may be more rationally obtained through research. 

In order to be successful in managing the groups of children 
aligned to them for instruction, teachers must develop skills de- 
rived from systematic research. The task of learning effective man- 
agement skiUs is possible today because knowledge is available 
which explains the behavior of individuals in organized settings. 
Abo. there is much information available which is relevant to 
chanpng cnvironincntal conditions and to the behavior patterns 
wiich deter individuals from achieving to their full potential. 
Tlicrc ate data, as well, which specify the skill required to put this 
knovvletJge into action in the classroom. 


Tim chapter l^ins to establish a theoretical framework which 
explains wliy tliildrcn behave the vv-ay they do in schools and class- 
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rooms and provides a foundation for practices and methods for 
achieving desired changes in classroom-behavior patterns. 

COMPONENTS EXPLAINING 
CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR 

Three interrelated components are used to explain the behavior 
of individuals in organized settings; the individual, the group, and 
the institution — or, in the present case, the school. If each com- 
ponent is considered as a system, they could be extended to include 
district school systems, state school systems, educational controls of 
the Federal government, and all the factors affecting each of these. 
For purposes of understanding the behavior of children in classroom 
groups, only the basic components are considered: the individual 
child, the classroom group, and the school organization. 

A complete discussion of the theories and research regarding in- 
dividual behavior would require several volumes. In any case, 
teacher-training programs provide an extensive foundation in child 
psychology and in child growth and development. Instead of re- 
peating this material, which is useful in understanding individuals 
and crucial to learning effective instructional processes, efforts are 
concentrated upon individuals as members of classroom groups. 
When teachers are told that behavior problems lessen, and that 
good relations result from treating each child as an individual, it 
seriously reduces their effectiveness when they must deal with in- 
dividuals who are acting for the group. This advice ignores the 
i^affcy of Che classroom group organization, and the tendency of 
groups to develop patterns of behavior to maintain themselves. 

Human personality is an important component in the behavior 
of the classroom group, and a complete conceptual framework 
analyzing the behavior of individuals in oiganized groups should 
include a thorough discussion of it. However, the individual is 
presented here only in relation to the problems which tend to arise 
as the individual interacts with various aspects of the group or- 
ganization. Particular attention is given to analyzing common 
classroom behavior in which individuals are considered discipline 
problems, when, in fact, they are acting as agents of the group. 


the INDIVIDUAL AND 
the CLASSROOM GROUP 

The implicit ideas that diildren have about what school'is like 
and about what kind of actions are appropriate in the classroom 
are ingrained as a result of very early experiences. Perhaps the most 
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important experience is that received from parents and older 
brothers and sisters. Children acquire attitudes about school that 
prepare them for the kind of experiences they expect to encounter. 
As they are exposed to the wider environment of the neighborhood 
and to television, they receive a set of impressions about the school 
that lies just a year or more ahead of them. Consequently, before a 
child enters kindergarten, he will already have acquired a set of 
assumptions about what school is like, what he can expect from it, 
and how he should conduct himself in the classroom and in other 
areas oi the school environment. 

wjfh preconceptions about school have a great deal to do 
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The individual diild has expectations relating to his oivn worth. 
When these expectations are reinforced by others in the classroom 
group his feelings about himself are confirmed. The present em- 
phasis upon teacher-pupil relationships often conveys the idea that 
it is this teacher-pupil interaction which confirms a child’s per- 
ception of his own worth and identity. For most individuals, it is 
the group which does the reinforcing, and it is the group which 
contributes to an individual’s self-esteem or lack of it. The nature 
of the group, not tlie teadier, contributes most to a child’s feeling 
of identity, wortii, and self-esteem. If the group is one that an 
individual finds attractive, if it has unity, and if its members co- 
operate, the self-esteem of the individual will be enhanced. This 
also applies to individuals who are only marginal members. Only 
an individual who does not find the group attractive and who re- 
fuses to conform to group norms is likely to be isolated or rejected 
by other members. Members may not select certain individuals as 
the ones most liked when sociometric devices are used. However, 
this does not mean that these individuals are not accepted and 
considered as members of the group. 

Individuals ivith Problems 

Long lists of behavior problems of individual children can be 
found in the literature of education. Often they are derived from 
studies which investigate teacher attitudes, new behavior problems 
now confronting today’s teachers, or they may come from studies 
of the problems of teachers who, in turn, list the misbehavior of 
individuals. The problem individuals referred to here are those who 
misbehave. They fight, show-off, talk back, disobey, and tattle. They 
are impudent, defiant, or disorderly. The list of descriptive terms 
is lengthy. In other cases, the lists of problem behavior are indica- 
tive of psychological maladjustments. These descriptions refer to 
children who have emotional problems. The concern here is for 
those students who are viewed as problems because they frequently 
disrupt processes of instruction, upset others in the class, or appear 
generally recalcitrant. 

In assessing the total picture, it appears that many children now 
considered problems are not problems at all in die sense that they 
behave as they do because they have not learned better, or because 
they have inadequate social characteristics. Much of the behavior 
described results from unsatisfactory conditions in the classroom 
organization, and these problem children are acting for the group. 
In the majority of cases, teachers who seem to have problem in- 
dividuals in their classrooms do not have individual problems at 
all. They have class groups with problems, or the group is a 
problem group. 
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A good deal o£ attention is given to the reasons why individuals 
misbehave. Suggested practices are predicated upon studies of in- 
dividual children and humanitarian values. Since the teaching 
transaction primarily is viewed as instruction, most suggestions re- 
late to diagnosing learning difficulties or to some other aspect of 
the teaching-learning process. It is useful to distinguish between 
instructional processes and management activities because of the 
tendency to believe that improving instructional methods will re- 
solve many behavioral problems. 

The failure to distinguish management activities from instruc- 
tional practices is a source of much confusion. Improving reading 
instruction for a child, for example, will not result in an improve- 
ment in his social behavior if he is acting as an agent of the 
group for the purpose of improving group conditions. Better in- 
structional methods in any subject area will not correct group 
problems or change the behavior of a problem group. Class groups 
whose members are apathetic and indifferent to instruction are re- 
vealing an internal disorder in the class organization much more 
than they are showing individual lack of interest or motivation. 

"What can teachers do about individuals who misbehave? First, 
they must be able to diagnose the situation and determine whether 
the source of difficulty rests with the child, or if the misbehavior 
K a result of unsatisfactory conditions in the internal system of the 
c assroom organization. The clues for making such decisions are 
quae obvious. When a child or several children talk out, fail to 
lollow procedures, or otherwise disrupt the situation, a cooperative 
group either tolerates or ignores the behavior up to a point. If the 
behavior becomes too annoying, group members will indicate dis- 
approval. 


Children who behave in ways that are disapproved by the group, 
inappropriately and who are ignmed by the 

mthe 

The follow; ° the situation, are children with problems. 

The following incident provides an example. ^ 
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these cliildren can be classified as individuals with problems, the 
group reaction indicates that the conditions in the group are not 
as stable and satisfying as they should be. The follotving incident 
illustrates this point. 

I have one boy in my class whose disruptive behavior has 
caused problems the whole semester. In our classroom oil 
children sit at fables for most of the day. This boy is con- 
stontly antagonizing all the children near him. Three days 
ago I decided that I would change the seating arrange- 
ment, I put this boy between two of the best behaved girls 
at a front table. He began to cause problems, but the girls 
ignored him the first day. The second day the boy continued 
pinching, poking, talking, and moving around. At almost the 
some time the two girls turned to the boy and told him to 
keep his hands to himself. The child sot there denying hav- 
ing caused any problems. The total class was irritated by 
the interruption because they were engrossed in a story I 
was felling to introduce a lesson. When the interruption 
occurred the class then tried to give an individual account 
of the problem this child had been causing inside and out- 
side of the classroom. 

Then there are children who are different in some way because 
of racial, ethnic, or social background or because they are physically 
handicapped. The educational approach to teaching is to view these 
kinds of problems individually, i.e., teachers are taught to direct 
their attention to helping these children overcome their handicaps 
and, by so doing, help them to gain acceptance. There is, of course, 
recognition of the fact that others in the class must be kind to in- 
dividuals who are different, but the emphasis usually is on working 
with the individual and not on recognizing an inherent group 
handicap. The following incident illustrates this point. 

Name catling when used In a joking manner Is easy to 
forget, but Rex is called "Goofy" by all the upper graders. 

The word has been passed on between the children that 
Rex Is to be called Goofy. The reasons for nicknaming Rex 
are many which are natural and not to his choosing. Yet 
others are extremely critical of these shortcomings. 

Rex has problems in speech, often slurs his words; he 
drools, he often drops things on the floor, he has a messy 
desk, and he isn't very bright. He seems not to be both- 
ered by this name colling or by being used as an errand 
boy. But to his father he expresses this problem as a block 
to his concentration. 

"If you talk about someone else make sure you are per- 
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feet first." This is generally the technique I've attempted 
to use in Rex's defense. But I have little control over the 
other classes and my own class during physical education. 

Rex's father mentioned that it might be better to transfer 
him to another school. But I encouraged him to overcome 
his problem now. 

This problem might be improving because as I talked to 
Rex about not letting name calling become serious, he men- 
tioned it wasn't so bad now because I fight back for him. 
Another thing I've done is to stress that he become more 
conscious of his messiness. I've attempted to show a fond- 
ness for him to demonstrate my acceptance of him. I hope 
the youngsters try to imitate their teacher in this area par- 
ticularly. 


The problem Rex has is an individual one, and there is no intent 
to imply that teachers should not give personal attention and help 
to such a child. The inference given in the illustration is that chil- 
dren other than his classmates called Rex Goofy. However, it is 
clear that his own classmates reject him also, since the teacher feels 
le It gam more acceptance if he were not messy. The child has 
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marginal members from outside criticism. 
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them. (He uses a gadfly approach.) Yesterday he wadded 
up small pieces of wet paper towels and dropped them on 
some girls while they were on the stairway returning to 
class just before one o'clock. 

Surprisingly the group seems to tolerate Jimmy except 
when he gets out of line, and then they reveal their true 
feelings of rejection. One day Jimmy cursed and used words 
that one might find on a fence in a back alley. All at once 
the children spoke out and really told him what they thought 
of him. This has happened several times, and though Jimmy 
does get out of line, it is hard not to feel sorry for him. 

The child in this incident undoubtedly was trying to gain atten- 
tion and full acceptance. The fact that the group turned on him 
and communicated disapproval indicated that the group did not 
reject him. The group's reaction to Jimmy's behavior indicated 
only that an effort was being made to make him act appropriately 
and in accordance with behavior which it approved. 

When a group is cooperative and unified, the members will often 
accept nonconforming behavior to a point, if there is general recog- 
nition that the child is different. When members do communicate 
strong disapproval, it is an attempt to make the child behave in 
ways more acceptable to the group. The reaction indicates that the 
child is considered part of the group. However, a class of children 
who do not value unity may ridicule such a child. 

Some children seem to be unable to perceive what the group ex- 
pects or the kind of behavior it approves. Often these children have 
a strong desire for group approval and acceptance but they have 
no conception of the limits or the range of behavior which the 
group will tolerate. These children sometimes upset the group and 
create problems of group control because their behavior arouses 
group reactions which are evidenced in ways that disturb the 
regular classroom routine. These children lack perception as to 
what the group ivill approve, and they do not perceive what is 
expected as appropriate behavior. 

Because teachers view such children as isolates, and because 
recommended practices direct them to do so, teachers usually try 
to make children better liked. The problem is not one of personal 
like or dislike. Such children are unable to behave in accordance 
with the range of conforming behavior set by the group. The 
actions teachers frequently take are inappropriate to the situation. 
In an effort to make children feel important and to increase tlieir 
stature in the eyes of other group members, teachers place these 
iridividuals in desirable positions. They are selected for monitors; 
they arc made chairmen of committees, or they are given special 
attention and recognition. These practices generally disrupt normal 
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Most classrooms today have at least one child, if not several, Tvho 
are handicapped to some degree. The handicap may be behavioral, 
physical, intellectual, emotional, or social. When these children are 
not accepted by others in the class, most teachers are concerned. 
They try to make the child more acceptable to the group instead 
of changing conditions in the group organization so that the group 
is healthy and accepting of all its members. 

Group Effects Upon Individual Behavior 

Individuals adapt collectively to the conditions in the classroom 
and school. When the demands of the formal school organization 
prevent the formation of a healthy functioning group, or when 
teacher practices are suppressive, or if school policies and regula- 
tions are too inhibiting, individuals tend to experience frustration 
and anxiety. When individuals in a class group are frustrated be- 
cause they are unable to achieve a desired goal or because of 
pressures in the school environment, they have a strong need to 
reduce the painful feelings arising from frustration and anxiety. 
The members collectively, then, often resort to responses which 
teachers view as problem behavior. Actually, the problem behavior 
is a series of reactions by which the individuals in the group seek 
to reduce tension. What appears to be inexplicable behavior can 
become more intelligible to teachers if they understand that the 
group members are satisfying this need to reduce the tension asso- 
ciated with frustration, anxiety, or stress, whatever the cause of 
these conditions may be. 

The hehai'ior that results from frvstration and anxiety can be 
observed in classroom groups. At times when pressure is great, the 
cliildren on the whole will tend to be dependent, subordinate, and 
passive toward the teacher. This occui^ most frequently in the 
primary grades. Wlien groups react with passivity, they tend not 
to use their abilities to the fullest extent. The same set of condi- 
tions may cause a group of individuals to become apathetic and 
fearful. Again efficiency is reduced. 

Siihmtssiuc, Dependent Individuals. A group of clnldren that ex- 
hibits submissive, dependent reactions usually follows the leaclicrs’ 
suggestions, obeys the rules, and tries in many ^vays to please the 
teaclicr. The interaction is mainly between the tcadier and in- 
dividual pupils, therefore the group lacks solidarity, and group 
morale is low. Although a casual visitor might see only a quiet, 
peaceful room of cliildren who apjxrar to follow directions and to 
conform to the standards of acceptable Ixrhavior, a more careful 
obsenation might reveal the following reactions. Accompanying 
the docility is complete dependence upon the teacher. Little self- 
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direction is in evidence. Some individuals require constant assurance 
that what they are doing is correct. There is a lack of spontaneity; 
member communication is poor; few members assume responsi- 
bility; and self-direction is lacking. There are few attempts by the 
group to solve the problems which arise in play or work activities. 
Members turn such problems over to the teacher for solving. In 
general, the children in such groups exhibit a high frequency of 
expressions of defense mechanisms such as day dreaming, rigid con- 
ormity, submission, and sometimes punitive behavior when the 
teacher is not in direct contact with the group. 

An obsen'cr dpcribed this incident whidr is an example of a de- 
pendent submissive class reaction pattern. 
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as they are asked and do not resist. However, there is complete 
apathy shown toward school work and little interest shown in de- 
veloping a friendly, cohesive group. Tltc apathy extends to the 
group situation as well as toward the class activities and tasks. 
Individual responses show a high frequency of expressions of de- 
fense mechanisms, i.e., responses revealing anxiety such as lying, 
dieating, and deception. Confusion, conflict, and rivalry characterize 
group relations on the playground. There is little regard for fair 
play, cooperation, or honesty. Many punitive and aggressive acts 
occur. 

Although the general atmosphere in the class is quiet, and few 
disruptions occur, a class reacting wiili apatJiy and fear is composed 
of individuals who arc defensive, anxious, punitive, and who do 
not like the scliool work, the class group, and few, if any, individ- 
uals in the group. 

Aggressive, Hostile Individuals. Individuals often react to frustrat- 
ing situations by making hostile attacks upon the problem situation 
or the people in it. There are many forms this aggressive reaction 
may take, but whatever pattern of behavior is employed generally 
results in an undesirable situation in the classroom. Because teachers 
know they are expected to maintain a certain order or a certain 
degree of classroom control, and because they do not understand 
the source of the hostile behavior, they, too, become frustrated and 
sometimes are forced into using threatening practices because they 
do not know more effective ones. Aggressive responses by teachers 
who react to class behavior arising from frustration do not change 
the cause of the frustration. In fact, such responses only create more 
frustration and more undesirable behavior. 

The findings of studies of small-group behavior in situations of 
frustration and stress indicate that frustration is created by certain 
kinds of situations or certain kinds of leader behavior, and that the 
frustrating situations evoke either hostile or withdrawing behavior. 
In some situations, highly cohesive groups express more hostility 
toward the leader than do groups low in cohesion. This finding has 
important implications for classroom teachers, for when cohesive 
class groups become frustrated, teachers can expect that they may 
receive some expressions of hostility and aggression from the group. 

A finding of particular importance for the understanding of class- 
room group behavior is that group reactions to frustration are often 
displaced. This finding would seem to apply in the cases of several 
types of group reactions and also to the handling or modification of 
class behavior. For example, hostile group reactions to frustrating 
situations are often vented upon a group member who becomes 
the scapegoat for the class. Also, as described previously, the group 
desires to attack the teacher but members are afraid to do so; the 
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direction is in evidence. Some individuals require constant assurance 
that what they are doing is correct. There is a lack of spontaneity; 
member communication is poor; few members assume responsi- 
bility; and self-direction is lacking There are few attempts by the 
group to solve the problems which arise in play or work activities. 
Members turn such problems over to the teacher for solving. In 
general, the children in such groups exhibit a high frequency of 
expressions of defense mechanisms such as day dreaming, rigid con- 
formity, submission, and sometimes punitive behavior when the 
teacher is not in direct contact with the group. 

An observer described this incident which is an example of a de- 
pendent submissive class reaction pattern 
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as they arc .tshed and do not resist. However, there is complete 
apathy shown totvard school w'ork and little interest shown in de- 
veloping a friendly, cohesive group. The apathy extends to the 
group situation as well as toward the class activities and tasks. 
Individual responses show a high frequency of expressions of de- 
fense mechanisms, i.e., responses revealing anxiety such as lying, 
cheating, and deception. Confusion, conflict, and rivalry characterize 
group relations on the playground. There is little regard for fair 
play, cooperation, or honesty. Many punitive and aggressive acts 
occur. 

Although die general atmosphere in the class is quiet, and few 
disruptions occur, a class reacting with apathy and fear is composed 
of individuals who are defensive, anxious, punitive, and who do 
not like the school work, the class group, and few, if any, individ- 
uals in the group. 

Aggressive, Hostile Individuals. Individuals often react to frustrat- 
ing situations by making hostile attacks upon the problem situation 
or the people in it. There are many forms this aggressive reaction 
may take, but whatever pattern of behavior is employed generally 
results in an undesirable situation in the classroom. Because teachers 
know they are expected to maintain a certain order or a certain 
degree of classroom control, and because they do not understand 
the source of the hostile behavior, they, too, become frustrated and 
sometimes are forced into using threatening practices because they 
do not know more effective ones. A^pressive responses by teachers 
who react to class behavior arising from frustration do not change 
the cause of the frustration. In fact, such responses only create more 
frustration and more undesirable behavior. 

The findings of studies of small-group behavior in situations of 
frustration and stress indicate that frustration is created by certain 
kinds of situations or certain kinds of leader behavior, and that the 
frustrating situations evoke either hostile or withdrawing behavior. 
In some situations, highly cohesive groups express more hostility 
toward the leader than do groups lo^v in cohesion. This finding has 
important implications for classroom teachei^, for ivhen cohesive 
class groups become frustrated, teachers can expect that they may 
receive some expressions of hostility and aggression from the group. 

A finding of particular importance for the understanding of class- 
room group behavior is that group reactions to frustration are often 
displaced. This finding would seem to apply in the cases of several 
types of group reactions and also to the handling or modification of 
class behavior. For example, hostile group reactions to frustrating 
situations are often vented upon a group member who becomes 
the scapegoat for the class. Also, as described previously, the g^oup 
desires to attack the teacher but members are afraid to do so; the 
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group^ approves the antics of the class clown who expresses the 
groups hostility by undermining the teacher’s control. Sometimes 
^oups are known to express hostility by inciting a member to act 
m a disturbing way. The disturbing or aggressive behavior is in- 
stigated and approved by the group but is carried out by one in- 
dividual. In such situations, teachers who attempt to correct or 
control individuals only increase group hostility. 

Observers of classroom behavior have often noted that class 
^oups sometimes react with imitative behavior. Classroom teachers 
opnifr^h^t of imitative behavior if they rec- 
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available to devote to instructional tasks and learning. Many in- 
dividual needs will be met when diildren arc given some oppor- 
tunity to use their abilities to solve problems of group functioning 
and relationships, and when they arc given a voice in those things 
that they feel are important. 

Problem Individuals 

It was stated previously that a large number of children presently 
viewed as “problem diildren’' because they misbehave and cause 
other diildren in the class to misbehave also, are for the most part 
not problems at all. They are acting as agents of the group for die 
purpose of making group conditions more stable or satisfying or 
they react with aggression for the group when frustration exists. 
Sudi children can be identified quite easily since group members 
encourage, approve, and applaud the behavior of these individuals. 
These so-called problem children are performing a type of facilita- 
tion and maintenance which relieves group strains and tensions. 
In another group situation these children might act cooperatively 
and take a leading role in censuring individuals who do not be- 
have in approved ways. Since it appears that these problem in- 
dividuals sometimes behave in disruptive ways all the way through 
school, the question might be asked as to why this is so. It can 
be explained by the fact that there are often similarities in class- 
room conditions in individual scliools. 

"When satisfactory group conditions exist, and teachers have per- 
formed the needed facilitative and maintenance activities, there is 
no need For one or more members oF the dassroom organisation to 
take over the role of classroom management and ease strains, frustra- 
tions, and anxieties. Since these individuals are sensitive to group 
needs and norms for behavior, when conditions are satisfactory 
they often are among the most cooperative and conforming mem- 
bers of the class. These problem individuals, then, are not problems 
at ail in the sense that they make poor individual adjustments to 
the classroom situation. The source of their disruptive behaviors 
stems from a poorly functioning group and unsatisfactory group 
conditions. 

Behavior that results from conflict, frustration, and failure leads 
to aggressive, hostile reactions. When the demands of the situation 
are antagonistic to group needs there are several possible modes of 
reaction. One common form is for individuals to act for the group 
to relieve tensions. The total response may be viewed as one in 
which individuals in the group respond to the state of affairs with 
aggressive, hostile reactions which meet with group approval be- 
cause then the group is enabled to react collectively without actually 
initiating the aggressive acts. 

When a class group approves aggressive, hostile reactions, the 
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behavior patterns are usually clearly visible, but the cause is often 
attributed to the behavior of problem individuals and not to the 
source. It is difficult to determine whether the reactions are re- 
sponses to teacher-initiated acts, a failure of the teacher to act, or 
environmental conditions. One reason for this is that often the 
reactions are not immediate; another reason is that acts of hostility 
an aggression take a number of forms. Hoivever, if the class group 
ppears to be highly cohesive, i.e., if members seem to like one 
the afrpTP^' together, then it may be assumed that 
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the following year, an unconscious desire exists to establish struc- 
tural stability, coordination, and functional operativeness. Children 
may appear to quarrel, argue, and engage in constant disputes, but 
in truth they are trying to establish norms and a commonality of 
expectations and values. A major means of effecting unity is to 
establish common agreement among all members on the goals and 
values of the group. If communication is severely restricted in the 
classroom, and if teachers take no action to facilitate the develop- 
ment of unity, then group members are forced to try to achieve 
this condition outside the classroom at times when communication 
is less controlled. If conditions prevent group integration, or at 
least hinder its development, one or more individuals may take 
action to relieve the frustrating situation which is created by the 
group's inability to achieve unity and functional operativeness. 

The student in the incident which follows helped the gproup 
adapt to a very frustrating situation. He misbehaved in a way whidi 
was approved by the group, and his behavior reduced the pressure 
caused by the group’s failure to achieve unity. For a short time the 
group was united in common action when all members joined 
together to create a chaotic situation. 

This was my first semester of teaching and the class I 
received was a mixture from four different teachers. The 
class showed resentment and antagonism toward one an- 
other and towards me as the teacher. The main source of 
trouble seemed to be a large boy named Richard who was 
an A5 in this A5— B6 class. He had the habit, at any mo- 
ment of the day, of throwing objects across the room. The 
class usually reacted in tike manner, so that chaos would 
prevail for a while. 

The class seemed to resent the cliques which developed 
in the room by members from the former room; this was 
shown in their classroom and yard behavior. They would 
come into the room arguing ond end up by saying, "'Yov 
always stick together!", or something which indicated that 
some small groups of students were resented. 

When Richard would begin throwing things, or calling 
out, or doing something he should not do, the class joined 
him, cliques and all. The children seemed to enjoy joining 
in and creating complete confusion. All lines of separation 
between children from various rooms seemed to disappear 
for Q short time. 

It is possible that Richard might have thrown objects across the 
room even though the group had developed unity and did not need 
to relieve pressure. However, a unified and cooperative group -which 
had developed appropriate norms of classroom behavior would 
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Strongly disapprove such behavior and act to change Richard’s 
actions. Most likely, Richard took to throwing things and to creat- 
ing a highly relaxed situation to relieve a sensed pressure in the 
group although he was not aware of what it was that caused him 
to behave as he did. The appropriate method for changing Richard’s 
behavior would be to change the conditions which cause it. 

Groups that experience frustration and failure because efforts to 
integrate are frustrated or blocked react in different ways. Class- 
room groups at times are passive and indifferent. Conditions can 
change, however, if an individual transfers to the class who is not 
content with unsatisfactory conditions and who attempts to change 
e situation. In the next incident, passivity and indifference was 
adan'ttri actions of a student new to the class who 
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and together the group opposes the disciplinary measures 
of the teacher to maintain order. 

This boy is intelligent but known for his buliyiike tactics, 
and often is sHly. Yet he still has the classroom regarding 
him with favor on most occasions. Other boys do not dare 
oppose his popularity, and a sociogram indicates the sin- 
cere, favorable feelings of the class toward him. 

To maintain some control of this situation, the teacher 
has talked with this boy, but generally to no avail. The 
teacher and this boy have often clashed in the room. Be- 
cause of the class reaction to the boy this has not been suc- 
cessful in controlling his behavior. 

How does a teacher get the group behind him to put 
this leader on the spot and make him straighten up? 

Of course, the problem in the preceding incident was not the 
boy. It is quite clear that he rebelled against teacher authority and 
received the applause and approval of the group for so doing. The 
teacher recognized him as a leader, although she also perceived him 
as a bully. It is not uncommon for teachers to feel that children 
who behave as this one did must somehow bully or force children 
to approve of their actions. Teadiers resort to this explanation 
even though evidence is lacking because they can find no suitable 
explanation to account for group acceptance and approval. 

The class in the preceding incident appears to have achieved 
unity and solidarity. The mode of adaptation to classroom condi- 
tions suggests that the source of the group difficulties was the 
teacher's control practices. 

There are times when a group comes into the class on the first 
day and exhibits behavior similar to that described in the illustra- 
tions. Of course, the source of the dissatisfaction is neither the 
teacher nor her control practices, since she has not previously been 
wiUi the group. These resistant, hostile reactions can be related to 
the children's previous experiences. If individuals in the classroom 
group expect the working conditions to be unpleasant, the opera- 
tions of tlie group often are directed toward developing a more 
satisfactory state of affairs. Often the method is to approve tlie 
misbehavior of some members. The more united the group, and 
the more it appears that the state of affairs is unsatisfactorj', the 
more essentia! it becomes for members of the group to act together 
to improve conditions. Thus it is that some groups enter the class- 
room on Uic first day showing a unity of action even tliough the 
group structure is a new one. 

The psydiological energy of the group takes many directions 
but in general the force of the group is directed toward acliicving 
integration, cooperation, and a satishictory psydiological ^taic. 
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When the group is blocked in these efforts, frustration results. One 
method of relieving this frustration is for one or more of the cliil- 
dren to act for the group to reduce the pressure caused by the 
frustration. Teachers’ energies often are exerted toward taking ac- 
lon against these individuals in an effort to control their behavior. 
Ihis misdirected teacher energy results in more group satisfaction. 
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To a great extent the kind of group to which a child is assigned 
determines his behavior patterns, for groups regulate the behavior 
of members by a system of controls. Some controls are negative in 
that members are induced to behave in certain ways because, if they 
do not, they will be subjected to ridicule, deprivations of various 
sorts, or in extreme cases, ostracism. Individuals who desire to be- 
long are sensitive to the favorable judgment of other group mem- 
bers and to their opinions and responses; therefore, withholding 
recognition, respect, and approval are very effective methods of 
control. Some group controls are positive; for instance, group ap- 
proval as shown by favorable responses to individuals who act to 
improve group conditions. In any case, groups regulate the be- 
havior of individuals so that behavior will conform to the group- 
determined patterns. Children's self-esteem, their sense of worth, 
and their feeling of dignity depend to a large extent upon the 
status of the school groupings in which they are placed. The 
nature of the group, then, is an important aspect of the relation 
between children and the group. It affects both the functioning of 
the group and its significance for children. 

When collections of children are organized into various divisions 
for instructional purposes, they are sufficiently interdependent to 
be called groups. These groups have properties. Properties of 
groups are the variables or elements which can be observed and 
measured. Just as certain properties are used to study individuals 
and their behavior (such as intelligence, personality, and so forth), 
so various elements have been isolated to study groups. 

Properties include such variables as cohesiveness, interaction, 
communication, structure, norms, and goals; they have dimensions, 
i.e., they vary in extent, degree, or in quality. The concern of much 
group research is with the measurement of various group properties 
to determine various group dimensions. Since group properties are 
interrelated, the degree, extent, or size of one element influences 
all other elements, and this creates a dimensional aspect. As stated 
before, a group is more than the sum total of its constituent mem- 
bers. This is to say that a description of the qualities or cliarac- 
teristics of each individual member and a totaling of these qualities 
does not present a true picture of the group in whicli these individ- 
uals arc members. 

Although eadi classroom group differs from others in some re- 
spect, an adequate description of the bchaWor of a certain class 
group must be made in relation to the properties or variables char- 
acteristic of all classroom organizations. These properties arc not 
static, fixed qualities, and their interrelatedness must be considered. 
Tlicy vaiy in degree and direction and have different dimensions. 
Specific characteristics, that is, the features or qualities that identify 
and arc peculiar lo a particular kind of group and that distinguish 
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the group from other kinds of groups must also be considered. 
Classroom groups possess certain distinct characteristics that make 
them different from all other groups. However, each class group 
differs from every other class group, and even though a group may 
have a number of characteristics in common with others they will 
vary in extent or degree and will relate to one another in different 
interrelatedness of properties and characteristics produces 
dilterential effects, and each group is affected by numerous factors 
sue the teachers' control patterns, the physical setting, the 
factors^ ^ spatial relations, and various other environmental 
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considerable kno%vledge of the forces which produce certain effects 
in classroom groups. There are many factors which affect group 
behavior, and before teachers can develop management practices 
which improve the classroom situation, they must recognize how 
these forces operate. 

In order to increase the teacher's ability to diagnose the forces at 
work in classroom groups and to aid them so that they can con- 
structively employ group techniques, the findings from research and 
literature which are especially relevant to effective management 
practices are briefly summarized in the section which follo'ivs. How 
effective teachers are in improving classroom conditions, and how 
successful they are in changing poor group behavior patterns will 
depend greatly upon whether they develop the ability to diagnose 
the causes for poor behavior patterns. 

Group Unity 

The chances that the group will exert pressure on members to 
behave one way rather than another will increase if the group is 
strongly cohesive or unified. Cohesiveness is a concept of central im- 
portance to the understanding of group behavior. It is related to 
many aspects of group life, including communication, change of atti- 
tude or opinion, operation of group standards, and pressures toward 
uniformity. Cohesive groups are more affected by group decision 
and problem-solving processes, and members of cohesive groups 
change more than those in groups low in cohesiveness. The use of 
strong, dominative practices to change cohesive groups generally 
increases group unity; in fact, if a teacher imposes rules and regula- 
tions in an attempt to change behavior, the class may either 
withdraw or retaliate with open hostility. When groups are non- 
cohesive or are split into subgroup structures, the use of dominative 
or competitive practices serves only to increase the lack of group 
harmony. Cohestveness can be stimulated by a number of internal 
and external means — ^by helping the members become aware of 
the forces influencing them or by helping them to become aware 
of the strength of attraction they have for eacli other. One way of 
unifying the group is, then, to make the group more attractive and 
increase the members' liking for the group as well as for one an- 
other. 

Interaction and Communication 

Because it is generally concluded that the teacher sets the stage 
for the interaction pattern, the studies of group interaction and 
communication have important implications for leadiers who arc 
concerned over the amount and kind of interaction whicit occiira 
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in classrooms. Although interaction is something more than verbal 
or nonverbal communication, it is through communication that in- 
teraction takes place. When group members have opinions ■which 
diverge from those of the majority, a large amount of communica- 
tion is directed toward them. The magnitude of the pressure to 
communicate increases in relation to the degree of relevance of 
the item to the functioning of the group. There is some evidence 
to support the view that when groups are in an emotional state, 
there is a great impulse to communicate, and that attempts to re- 
strain communication rather than to guide it are seldom successful. 

What does this signify to the teacher who is concerned because 
Ae class group sometimes behaves in a way that impedes the learn- 
ing pro^am? It means that if the behavior creating the problem is 
o the kind in which the class members seem to argue and seem to 
e in conflict over some situation which has occurred, the group 
mem ers are attempting to maintain or to increase group integra- 
lon. reaching agreement is very important to the class group, 
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to come to attention by standing and looking at the class without 
saying anything.) Usually the rendition of the message is a com- 
posite of speech, facial expressions, posture, and gestures, fn other 
words, the person sending the message gives many clues as to his 
thoughts and feelings. This means that the hearer must make in- 
terpretations of what he sees and hears. For example, the first grade 
children were being weighed and measured soon after the opening 
of school. After her turn, a little girl said to the teacher, “The nurse 
says I’m the tallest girl in the room.” The teacher, being very per- 
ceptive, recognized the child was questioning the statement of the 
nurse and that she was unable to determine whether it was good 
or bad to be the tallest girl. When the teacher told her she was 
fortunate to be tall and gave some reasons, the child said no more 
but made a little skip as she went toward her seat, which indicated 
that she was happy and satisfied with the teacher’s response. 

Numerous barriers and distractions may operate to reduce the 
effectiveness of communication. To overcome distractions, the 
sender may have to resort to repetition, increasing the volume, or 
exaggerating in some way. Barriers may reduce the effectiveness 
of the message or cause parts of it to be lost in the sending. In the 
previous example, had the teacher been occupied with something 
which required her complete attention at that moment, she might 
not have caught the intention of the remark or recognized that 
the child was somewhat concerned over what had been said to her. 
A distraction could have caused the questioning part of the 
message to be lost. Another example might be given of a teacher 
giving clear, precise instructions regarding some aspect of school 
work. The message may be lost in the transmission if, at the same 
time, the majority of class members are distracted by the fact that 
a monitor is standing behind the teacher obviously waiting to make 
an announcement as soon as the instructions are completed. Even 
when the message is transmitted without meeting a barrier, the 
listener or the receiver of the message must interpret what he 
sees or hears. What he sees or hears depends upon his background 
and perceptions. An inadequate background may cause the re- 
ceiver to interpret the message falsely. 

After the receiver gets the message, he reacts to it. His response 
is a direct expression of the way he interprets the message. A 
multitude of individual behavior problems may result because 
diildren react according to their own personal interpretations 
rather than to what is actually said or done. %Vhen it is possible 
for children to communicate freely whenever they feel the need, 
many problems are avoided or solved. A teacher's job is not to 
restrict or prevent communication, but to see that communica- 
tion patterns are developed whidi fadlitate and promote cooper- 
ative relationships. This is not to say that there are no restrictions 
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or controls, a lack of which would lead to disorganization and 
confusion. It means that teachers must recognize the need for 
communication and allow group members to speak freely when 
situations are unclear to them. 

Effects. Communication in class groups is both verbal and non- 
verbal, The type of communication pattern employed in a class 
group determines the amount, frequency, duration, direction, and 
content of the communication. Communication and the kind of 
behavior exhibited by a class are related. Failure to provide for 
adequate communication can produce tension, frustration, and 
probkra behavior, whereas good communication among group 
members can reduce tension and frustration. Barriers to commu- 
nication are associated with groups that do not achieve harmony 
or agreement and that do not cooperate. Inadequate and limited 
communication and lack of feedback explain why some teachers 
^nnot effectively reach their students therefore do not establish 
productive working conditions. 
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achievement of goals. Groups show little motivation to work 
toward imposed goals, unless, of course, opportunity has been pro- 
vided for groups to achieve satisfactory relations among the mem- 
bers. When the teacher of a class group facilitates group 
participation, and when task goals are determined cooperatively, 
members are more productive and willing to work on educational 
tasks. 

This is another way of saying that a class's concern with the 
nontask goals of group building and maintenance may supersede 
its concern for regular school-task goals. Also, this means that even 
though some individuals may not work willingly to achieve cer- 
tain desired educational goals, these members may be motivated 
to do so if the teacher uses group practices and helps the class 
to establish group goals. In other words, a child will perform 
regular school tasks, in many cases, if these tasks help the group 
achieve its goals. 

Control Practices 

Control or management practices employed in the classroom are 
often inappropriate to the nature of the problems with which 
teachers are dealing. These individualistic control practices consist 
of trying to make individual children behave in desired ways with- 
out first considering the effect of group influence on the behavior 
of the individual. Also, present practices for controlling individuals 
do not take into account the effects these attempts have on other 
group members, and upon the group as a whole. 

Punitive actions taken against individuals is a good example 
of trying to control behavior in a way that fails to take into ac- 
count the effect such a method has on the behavior of others. 
The following example shows how actions taken against children 
caused an emotional reaction in the class, and affected the prog- 
ress of work and study. 

Our safeties are suffering from overzealousness. They have 
taken it upon themselves to admonish violators and pass out 
penalties. The safeties not only correct the children for stand- 
ard Infractions, but also for behavior which they deem unde- 
slroble. When asked about their penalties, they explain that 
the teachers never do anything about their reports. teach- 
ers say is, M'll take care of it,' but they never do." When 
queried obout their self added behavior codes, they answer 
that "the kids don't know how to oct right," Individuals go 
into their classes every day so ongry they cannot work. 

Some practices do not take into account the characteristics of 
groups and dte effect the practices may have on unity, cooperative 
relations, interaction patterns, and so fordi. When unity is af- 
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£ected, for example, numerous other conditions in the group are 
affected also. The following incident provides a good example of 
what occurs when inappropriate actions are taken to resolve a 
management problem. 

This was my second day of a long-term substitute job In 
a sixth grade class. During social studies, one of the boys, 

Jim, tried to walk out of the room without permission. 1 
caught up with him before he got out of the door. 1 grabbed 
him and sat him down hard in a nearby chair. 

At this, the class became very excited and upset. They all 
began to talk at once and say this was not the proper way 
to handle a pupil. They very vehemently claimed I had no 
right to do what I did. When 1 could quiet them down, 1 
asked them what they suggested 1 should do If they did not 
like the procedure I had used. 

At first they merely reiterated their previous remarks. 
Crabbing a boy and handling him roughly was not a teach- 
er's prerogative. To the repeated question, "What do you 
suggest a teacher should do in place of this?" someone 
finally suggested that the boy be tried by a judge and jury 
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Order of a sort was preserved at the expense of individual learn- 
ing and achievement. 

Teachers should possess the fundamental skill of diagnosing 
group difficulties and sensing needed missing functions. Also, teach- 
ers have to learn to notice group difficulties, to carefully diagnose 
what is blocking action or causing difficulty, and to act appropri- 
ately on the diagnosis. 

Observation of teacher practices and an analysis of reports indi- 
cate that teadiers employ a variety of practices when groups have 
problems both in the social-emotional area and in the area of 
goal achievement. It is possible for the teacher to establish a hier- 
archical arrangement of practices to be used when groups face 
problems and respond in unsatisfactory or undesirable ways. (See 
Figure 3). These practices range from punitive or threatening 
practices which, of course, are the poorest techniques to use in 
handling problems involving the group, to cooperative or partici- 
patory practices which research has proved to be the best practices 
available. The method of ignoring any major group difficulty 
usually has an extremely harmful effect upon group morale and 
often leads to aggression and hostility. Although it is placed sec- 
ond in the hierarchy, it may be the poorest practice to follow. 

The type of control practices employed in classrooms, then, has 
a decided effect upon the behavior of class groups. Dominative and 
pressuring practices result in surface submission and underlying 
resentment, and individuals assume little responsibility for their 
own actions. In response to divertive or ignoring practices, group 
members resort to scapegoating, unrest, and aggression. It is gen- 
erally agreed that punitive practices change only the surface be- 
havior at the moment and that other undesirable behavior usually 
follows the use of threats or force. Cooperative or positive prac- 
tices are much superior and must be employed for changing the 
attitudes and behavior of group members. These practices gener- 
ally result in a friendlier group atmosphere and a happier and 
more productive group. 

A group, %vhen placed under pressure or when frustrated, will 
often display feelings of hostility which it will direct toward an 
Unpopular member or toward a subgroup. Scapegoating is often 
a symptom that a group is under undue pressure. Another group 
reaction to stress is to ^applaud the antics of a class clown. The 
applauding can be a means of expressing hostility, or it may re- 
lieve tension. Groups that fear to express hostility sometimes in- 
cite one member to rebel openly. The group may secretly or openly 
approve and applaud the rebel’s behavior. Teachers who attempt 
to punish or control individu.als who are expressing the general 
feelings existing in the group only increase group hostility and 
create further incidents of undesirable behavior. 
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FIGURE 3 

PRACTJCES USED TO CONTROL CLASSROOM 

behavior problems 



I Punitive or Threatening Practices 

1. Punishing by force, restraW or expulsion. 

2. Using threats or imposing restrictions. 

3. Using sarcasm or ridicule. 

A. Punishing an individual as an example. 

5. Forcing apologies or using other means. 

11 Diverlive or Ignoring Practices 

6. Overlooking behavior or doing f7oth}ng. 

7. Changing composition of group by removing members. 

8. Shifting responsibility for group behavior to a member, 

9. Switching activities to avoid behavior. 

10. Diverting behavior by other means. 

Ill Dominotive or Pressuring Practices 

1 1 . Commanding, scolding, or reproaching group. 

12. Utilizing pressure of authority persons (parents-principal). 

13. Singling out individuals for expressions of disapproval. 

14. Expressing disapproval of group by words, looks, action. 

15. Coercing, making conditional promises. 

16. Utilizing praise as comparison as means of pressure. 

17. Delegating power to pupils to impose control. 

18. Appealing, cajoling, moralizing, or other means. 

IV Cooperative or Participatory Practices 

19. Guiding group toward examination of behavior. 

20. Creating in group an awareness of the problem. 

21. Helping group clarify problem. 

22. Guiding group in diagnosis of the problem. 

23. Helping group establish goals and intentions of actions. 

24. Helping group improve techniques for resolving conflicts 
and solving problems. 


Imitative behavior is often the result of tension, boredom, or 
some other unpleasant state of affairs. Under such conditions, one 
member sometimes exhibits an undesirable behavior which is imi- 
tated by a majority of the other members. On the other hand, 
when the group climate is good, cooperative behavior is conta* 
gioiis also and is imitated by others. Good behavior is just as catch- 
ing as is poor behavior. 

None of these behavior patterns, when evident in a classroom, 
can be changed by an application of a particular technique be- 
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cause they ate the result of numerous interrelated factors. The 
chief source of difficulty, however, often stems from the type of 
leadership used in the group. To use one example: children in 
class groups at times face strange or threatening situations which 
result in noncooperative or nonadaptive behavior. A teacher who 
is insensitive to the emotional factors involved may criticize, 
threaten, or punish the group members for such noncooperative 
or nonadaptive reactions. A teacher with insight, however, will 
discern the causes or sources of the behavior and will attempt to 
work with the group to prevent further outbreaks. Studies which 
have examined nonadaptive group behavior conclude that when 
such situations occur they should be followed by a group study 
of the behavior and that groups should be helped to decide on 
a better course of action for the future. Panic behavior results from 
pushing and screaming. This causes others to see that their inter- 
ests are being threatened, and they quickly imitate those who are 
pushing and screaming, thereby setting off a spiral action. Groups 
can be helped to understand panic behavior and, in fact, if made 
to understand their behavior in other ways can be taught to face 
a variety of threatening situations in a cooperative fashion. Even 
though he lacks training, a teacher who normally uses cooperative 
practices in the class group will usually recognize the need to 
help groups in stressful, threatening, or fearful situations and will 
not use threats or force because the group does not react in an 
acceptable manner. 

Research has made progress in understanding the techniques 
and practices of leadership. The studies show that all persons, to 
varying degrees, can learn and use leadership skill and group tech- 
niques. The teacher’s attitude will affect the extent to which suc- 
cess is achieved; a teacher ivho believes that children must learn 
to obey and conform and who uses power instead of skill will not 
relinquish these traditional control practices easily — if at all. On 
the other hand, a teacher who uses force and threats because he 
lacks skill and understanding can develop insight and improve 
his leadership techniques through training and experience if he 
sincerely desires to do so. 

Before any change in group behavior is attempted, the teacher 
must make a diagnosis of the source of the difficulty. If the group 
is showing symptoms of hostility, aggression, or undue pressure, 
the teaclier must ascertain if the cause of the frustration is a re- 
sult of his practices with the group. In many cases, a behavior 
cliange can be brought about by a change in tlic teacher’s methods. 

It is difficult for the individual teaclier to change his established 
wa^-s of behaving and thereby relieve group tensions. To do this 
he must be sincerely committed to the idea that tlic clu’ldren in 
the class group can be helped to assume some responsibility for 
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their own behavior, and that group techniques will work in many 
kinds of situations to bring about more acceptable patterns of 
behavior. If a teacher is not able to develop a diagnostic sensitiv- 
ity to the emotional climate of the group, he will not be able to 
improve behavior patterns which involve scapegoating, rebellious 
behavior, and similar reactions. Therefore, to change this kind of 
classroom behavior the teacher must develop insight into the 
causes of the misbehavior and then change his teaching methods. 

Group Climate 


The group atmosphere or climate is an outcome of the inter- 
related aspects of groups, or, stated differently, the product of all 
me forces at work in a group. If the structure is rigidly controlled, 
lor example, subgroups may develop norms for behavior which 
are in condict with the norms of the large group. The atmosphere 
of the group then, would be characterized by arguments, fights, 
in hostility. All in all, group climate is determined 
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For those teachers and others who believe that behavior is best 
changed or modified by the use of force or pressure exerted by the 
group leader, it is necessary to repeat once again that practices of 
this sort do not change behavior. The use of force or pressure 
may control behavior but it does not have a permanent effect. 
When group standards are already well established, attempts to 
exert pressure are usually met with decided resistance by the group. 
If groups are punished for maintaining their set standards, the 
experience tends to weld the members more closely together and 
enables the group to withstand the punishment. If individuals in 
the group are punished for behaving according to accepted group 
norms, these individuals usually are the recipients of group sym- 
pathy, praise, and applause. The status of the individuals sustain- 
ing the punishment may be raised for a time. The sympathy and 
group approval generally satisfies these individuals enough to ren- 
der punishment useless. Punishment of either the group or indi- 
viduals in the group provokes enough support to counteract any 
pressure the punishment was designed to exert. Later attempts to 
change behavior by lectures, personal appeals, or even by the use 
of group influence are also rendered useless because the group is 
now more firmly committed than ever to its own standards for 
behavior. 

The Relevance of Change to Group Needs 

Attempts to influence change are usually unsuccessful if the 
desired changes do not make the group more attractive to its mem- 
bers. Teachers who try, for example, to use group influence to 
stop communication between group members are doomed to fail- 
ure, The group will not exert pressure upon members to behave 
in a manner that is not in the best interests of the group. The 
behavior changes must be relevant to group needs. However, the 
group may use its influence to regulate talking during certain pe- 
riods if the group members perceive that the curtailment of com- 
munication at these times will better the situation for the group 
Jis a whole. For example, a teacher cites an inddent iriiich illus- 
trates this point very well. 

We used the three-group system for reading in my sixth 
grade class. Although this is an especially well-behaved 
group, it seemed to me that the talking that went on in the 
groups which were working while one group worked with 
me could not help but be annoying to some individuals. Let 
me explain that this talking or noise does not come from 
individuals who are ploying around and not working. For 
the most port it comes about because couples ore checking 
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their work or helping one another, or because two or three 
people ore taking turns reading aloud. The room is not 
large and there are thirty-eight pupils in the class. We had 
agreed on this way of working but it seemed that lately the 
buzz coming from the work groups was becoming a little 
louder everyday. 

Finally 1 decided to put the proposition to the class that 
perhaps our way of working during reading study periods 
was not as successful as it might be. So recently I asked 
the class to consider this suggestion. I asked if the over-all 
no.se or confusion during study period created any prob- 
lems for individuals. Perhaps I did not state the problem 
correct y, anyway, the general and immediate reaction was 
a denial. Various children said that even when they were 
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the teacher asked the group about the noise during the work 
period, the class interpreted the question to mean that if it agreed 
that the noise was disturbing it might be asked to change the plan. 
The girl who reopened the question referred only to the amount 
of noise without questioning the adequacy of the plan. Presented 
as a problem of too much noise rather than a problem of work 
arrangement, the group was able to rectify the problem and change 
its behavior without hanging the work plan. 

The Communication Factor 

Poor communication between the teacher and the group may 
act as a strong force in preventing dianges in group behavior. 
When change is desired, the way the teacher presents the problem 
often determines whether the group will perceive the need for 
change or whether it will resist change. The manner in which the 
problem is stated, that is, the tone of voice, and other cues, tell 
the group whether to communicate back an already formulated 
solution or whether to actually try and solve the difficulty. For 
example, teachers comment frequently that their groups do not 
adhere to their own standards for behavior. They say that groups 
develop desirable standards and then behave in a consistent, but 
entirely different way. Although many of these teachers honestly 
may have tried to help their groups develop their own behavior 
standards, they may have failed to communicate this fact to the 
groups themselves. 

Over and over teachers report such incidents as the following: 

Group standards have been established by this class and 
we review them daily, but no matter how often we discuss 
the matter, the class comes roaring info the room every 
morning and noon, and after every recess and P. E. period. 

It always takes a lot of time to get the class settled down. 

If the group was cohesive and if it had actually established a 
norm for behaving, tlie group pressure would have acted as a 
source of influence upon members and the group would have ad- 
hered to the standards established. Presumably these standards 
refer to quiet wa)'S of behaving and perhaps to the need for get- 
ting ready for work quickly. It is evident from the description of 
these behavior problems that the actual norms established by the 
groups arc quite the opposite, \\ffiy does a class group develop a 
set of behavioral rules and tlien ignore them? Tlie cause seems 
to stem from poor communication between the teacljcr and the 
class group. 

For purposes of illustration let us suppose (hat the standards 
were set for the class in the previous inddent in the following 
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way. The remarks are shortened and perhaps slightly exaggerated, 
but essentially the practice described is one used by many teadi- 
ers, standards established in this manner are rarely, if ever, effec- 
tive. ^ 

Teacher: Class, every day after we have been out of the 
room, we come in noisily and it takes us as long as five 
minutes before we settle down and get ready for work. I 
believe we need to establish some standards to follow when 
we come into the room. What do you think? Tom? 

Tom: We need to make some standards. 

Teacher: What do the rest of you think? (Various class 

neTdei) ' 

rg,ee° S ° 

b. "We come 

on the board.) ^ ° teacher writes the statement 

youthinrwfi"o|d“drrexti''janerd°°'" 

Janet: (Since Jnno* • ' yo“ have any ideas? 

desires, her suggestion isM’a^edT^ teacher 

we could practice our sdpII' " ° I^Jestioning tone.) Maybe 
lesson. ' is time to begin our 

think that h *lhWest Ihinr”*"* y°“ 

.Whot do you say.'rue?‘‘° 

ing and after recess we^"could^qet°''*'^,l^^I 
Teacher: (beaming) That is \ 
ready for our next class fThl, ! si'ggestion. We get 

This procedure continues until oil ^Jr^dard.) 

by the teacher are written nn *1. l standards desired 
by tho doss ond the 
made a fine set of behavioral rules H 
foil to improve the class behavior 

the members came "l,"®nSi‘l'y”'(rccSg ‘to T 

slow getting ready for svork. When thp^ 

to her request for suggestions, they responded 

teacher had indicated she desired. answers that the 

though some members 
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might have believed that their suggestions were the best way to 
behave at these times, their remarks were perceived by other mem- 
bers not as true beliefs but as teacher answers. 

The Effect of Popular Members 

A group norm or a standard way of group behaving cannot be 
redirected into a more desirable behavior pattern by attempting 
to change a single individual or a subgroup. Although at times a 
high-prestige individual may exert strong influence upon the group, 
efforts of a teacher to change the group by changing such an indi- 
vidual will usually be met with resistance. Some feacliers do try 
to change or influence class behavior through a popular person 
who is attractive to his fellow classmates. It may be recalled from 
the study of norm behavior that research shows the group exerts 
a tremendous influence upon members to conform to its standards 
of behavior. If a member (or members) deviates too far from the 
norms, the result is rejection or expulsion. The studies show also 
that a popular member can deviate from norms to a greater de- 
gree than a less popular member; nevertheless, when the norm is 
of consequence to the group, a child whose behavior runs counter 
to the standard is penalized by the group. Certainly these studies 
indicate that the group will take action against a student who does 
not conform to group norms because he is trying to please the 
teacher. 

Evidence shows that well-liked individuals owe their popularity, 
at least in part, to the fact that they perceive and conform to the 
group's expectations of the best ways to behave. Teachers who 
attempt to control group behav'ior by changing the behavior of a 
popular member, and who believe that this member will then in- 
fluence the group and cause it to change, are using a method 
which is usually totally ineffective. Probably the member will not 
diange his way of behaving but should he change he is apt to 
lose his popularity and exert little influence upon the group. 
Groups that perceive a member is not adhering to its norms be- 
cause of teaclier pressures or because he prefers the teacher’s ap- 
proval, will not be influenced by the member. 

Usually cliildren in class groups want the approval of botli the 
teacher and the group, but because the group can exert such tre- 
mendous pressure upon a member, most prefer the disapproval of 
the teacher to that of the group. 

A teacher who puts pressure upon popular children to change 
their behavior is placing them in a most difTicuU and unfair jkmi- 
tion. TJjcse children must choose lo Jose die rcgartl of either die 
icaclier or the group. Tins choice may catise these individuals to 
det clop tensions or to become aggressive toward the group or the 
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Whether its influence is consciously recognized or not, the or* 
ganizational structure of the school has great bearing on individual 
children and on the classroom group. Teachers’ perceptions oE this 
same organization differ widely. Some see policy as restricting their 
teaching, others use it as a guideline along which to operate. 

The classroom — teachers and learners — is affected by the organi- 
zation of the school as a whole. The influential factors include 
grouping; curriculum; the physical plant; rules and regulations; 
and informal values, attitudes, and actions. 

The organization of the school affects the behavior that occurs 
in the classroom. It is within the province of the organizers to give 
the human and material elements o£ the school order and rela- 
tionship. To a greater or lesser extent, the results will be observ- 
able. If, for example, the "low" sixth grades believe they do not 
have the same opportunities to utilize desired play areas, the cafe- 
teria, or instructional materials as does the "high" section of the 
class, feelings of dissatisfaction and frustration may erupt in the 
classroom. 

The effects of the organization of a school upon each of its 
classrooms is better understood by examining the school as a so- 
cial organization. The school is subsystem within the school dis- 
trict, and it is from the larger organization that each school de- 
rives some of its qualities — an authority structure, a statement or 
formulation of an ideology or educational philosophy, and both 
a regulatory and adaptive plan. The latter provides a way in which 
the school can control or regulate its work and personnel and 
also adapt to changing environments and requirements. 

Norms, Policies and Rules 

Norms develop as a result of the interaction process and of 
pressures to conform. 

Members of groups develop shared ways of looking at the world, 
in much the way that an individual docs in the socialization proc- 
ess. These common values, ideas, and feelings arc norms. Norms 
refer to the tendencies of a group to respond in a given way — be 
it positive, negative, or in between — situations, behavior, or infor- 
mation. Norms influence the behavior of an individual to the de- 
gree that he believes tliat lltc group holds and accepts the norm. 

We have looked at tlic relationship between the tcaclier and 
pupil and between the tcaclier and the class grouj). Now wc will 
examine the rclaiionship of the school as a whole and the teacher 
with the class group. 

Bonds other than the organlz.ational structure of the school hold 
the professional stalf anti the sttidcnts together— <laily contacts 
whicli continue over weeks • • months result in close relation* 
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ships, the following of general roles based on tradition, a some- 
what cooperative endeavor of teacher and student to improve the 
Student’s learning, and so forth. 

The term norms refers to common beliefs of an evaluative type 
which constitute a coherent interrelated syndrome. An example of 
a norm is the expectation that students of a given scliool will rec- 
ognize and approve the attractive appearance of the school build- 
3 and, further, will be individually responsive to 

m maintaining the institution’s appearance. Their 
Slav ortht stepping on the grass and 

tainers and papers in the trash con- 

privately held product and may not be the same as the 

*=y are the ^andardf o fTefaL're S“h ' °h 
acceptable behavior is evaluated Th * v"* acceptable or on- 

reminds students, “In our schnni' who informs and 

tect the grass and nlan»- ^he walks and pro- 

rodents ie a fell't stam ta\-l””l a norm.\vhen the 
and they call. "Hevl Cpt ^ ^ shortcut across the grass 

a criterion or staLard for '• norm as 

observed. evaluating the behavior they have 

^rs— adulu and children function of tying the mera- 

They can carry out their nurno ^ school — into a system, 

^ey know their assignment in^ T and as learners if 

framework is established ty 3 ‘he . 

set of values and behavW Ahhof^ 

seem solid and unchancrMKi.. rhe norms of his school may 


mcir assignment irT learnci^* n 

framework is established bv nm ‘he norms. A cognitive 

set of values and behaviors^ Altl^ rnembers with a known 
seem r„,id and unchangeabk * his 

su^ect to constant change pupil, they ; 

The work of tlie school 

uliy, administration, and staff personnel — students, fac- 

ytaat undemanding and norms to one another is structured 
e rules and policies may oriHn hy rules and policies, 

rec y implement the next higher 1 ^ ^ and directly or indi- 
vary because^of thTfri '^he 

ecause of the variety of mean« ™tnistrator’s interpretation 
The norms and values of thrschnM 
F “ ‘hey are shared by manv integrative princi- 

The norms for an organizario3”V“ ‘he sdiool’s mem- 
and explicit the forms of SvTor " ^ 

that IS. for students, teachers ‘he personnel 

larly a part of the school. ^"‘""‘"'‘^rators, and others regu- 
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Students take on the interpersonal manners 
latintr to others that are distinctive of their school. This process 
of learnine the ways to treat other students, faculty, and adminis- 
w“|nrfor sLe children before they enter the school when 
Ihev hear their siblings and friends talk about the way things are 
ill L school. Other Aildren have relatively f 

formation and learn through their own fj^^ek 

“\now\edy''of 7^^“^ S 

be at a disadvantage in pursuing the learning 

Ideas of what is popular in dress, grooming, ble 

ners are constantly changed by the smden^ ^ 

one year or season is passe another. Ihese omw ^ 

meaL that students use to gain acceptance, reco^ition ^‘atu 

Irom their peers. T“don an^^ 

rnllVmnSrHo"^^^^^^ these - J of 

individuals fit the outward organuationa ways ^ "ofacrivelY 

,1.;“ «.? •> s-s 

arJ facilitated by them. The accepted manner of treatii^g and 
speaking of student-to-student f"d =tudent-to-tea*er as weu 
tLcher-fo-student, is an example of such « 7™i„7''",„dTmi,l 

a,. ”5 .1... 

» /p^at -a; 

for the child who wishes to report .q a teaclier who 

playground, than the child '’^nlSedlately faunclies into loud 

is talking to another person and immediatel) ^ 

complaints, sucli as, "Teaclier, those "Swaighten out your 

A refusal of help, "Don’t tt>tt|c 'o odier chil- 

own problems,” baffles the cliild been cxijectation of 

dren'^iven assistance in ^ ipe^diifd, t^may bi 
the manner of interaction was not met > .^,ool. 

unaware that lie failed to use the ^ relationships. It 

Similar expectations exist m studcnM^stutlent .1 

may be usual for pupils to help one an j j„g i„lo a school 

be discouraged or forbidden. T Ld non-accep. 

mayfindaccepianccand htcndly bef. ^ incorrectly per- 

ante, or some combination of tnese i;,.. cither in a P<»t' 

ccive this as resulting from his own personn!il>-<r>incr l 
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tive or negative sense — when it may be a usual way of treating 
the newcomer. The nature of the peer interaction — the values of 
the associated expectations for behavior — can be seen as part of 
the organization of the school and may serve to assist in achieving 
school goals. 

The students, faculty, and administrators make and perpetuate, 
or change and modify, the norms for interaction. These norms are 
a less than obvious part of the school’s organization, although 
they help to structure roles and positions, as well as to promote 
the chosen goals and the emphasis placed on the goals. 

The policies and rules of the school have repercussions in the class- 
room in attitudes and values, organization, goals, and behavior. 
From possible alternatives, the policies indicate a course and 
method of action which guides the choice of present and future 
easions. The rules of the school are the applications of policies. 
A policy for developing responsibility on the part of the students 
o t e full extent allowed by their maturity and capability may 
ave associated rules and regulations that dictate conduct on the 
dlitipf auditorium, and in other shared fsi- 

one?n7J5^ P rigid and prescriptive, at 

related continuum, to permissive, at the other, tend to have 
UD before practices in classrooms. School rules for lining 

from place to riot talking, and requiring permission to move 
The sa^ to rules at die classroom level, 

interpretatiom Ttf ^ ^^tbalized policy may have quite different 
froi^^school to different 

policy by the ^ P^^^^ptions of the system or district 

for diversity in the schoX elements which make 

thfVapTwhiS *ev''aJe“' of Policies and rules are 

rules may be held and’^pracdad'bl°ri'i?“’ policies and 

different effects. ^ different principals with quite 

ferent schools, Vt4^eTdSrih°" 

teachers and children, feelings and behavior of 

If these comments sound liire ^ 
ripals, I do not mean it as such P"'"* 

opposite situations in regards to n«*. 
two school groups. attitudes and reactions of 

principal had brnd^and'^fa^^^’f grade, the 
one s,=ff. These rlrwe/e ’ ortiuf - P”P"’ 

individual children or adults T^r 

vised to death so to speak—nn # vvas super- 

, peak-no freedom at all was felt by 
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pupils or staff. Tho accident rate was high because evety- 
one feU a constant stress and strain. The school group os 
a whole was frustrated by this constant pressure and were 

°’’r'Liraf :it:alnTxl:rin another school where 1 still 
teach the fourth grade. The some rul« 

. the some s’troin 

rules in o certoin flexible way w . . .• ki..» 

or stress on The 

pioyground is supervised with mtntmum f °j'' 

^ipoTtohes some of *he ployed d^^ Lt 

teachers. He is not weak in any way. 
school policies because of the mutual liking. 

In the last situation, accidents ^ccoSpSed 

relationship exists in the whole^ hooh 
because everyone wants theni to r 

on carrying out school policies. ^ „ result of school stand- 

WhS^ grW problem behavior oc^u.^^^^ "b™ administn^^^^^ 
ards, rules or policies, a hazier Vipmuse they are aware of 

personnel and teachers, and teache , expectancies of the 

and often share the behaviora problems to the adminis- 

school, are reluctant to communi P behavioral 

tration. As a result, teachers rarely f teachers try 

problems arise that involve the ^gnt^their difficulties from 

to maintain a barrier of secrecy p nossibility of receiving 

being discovered, thereby decreasing P ^^eedures. Because 

low ratings for their classroom-manag administrative per- 

classroom groups usually that exists in classrooms 

sonnel are present, much of the ai ^ . undiscovered, 
and which affects learning adverse y re ^ to diag- 

The tendency is for administrators and 
nose problem behavior in clas^oms experiencing man- 

teachers. If it becomes obvious that conclude that either 

agement difficulties, administrator y teachers are weak 

stronger control practitts * teachers under great pres- 

in human relations. This situation p problems, especially those 
sure and tends to reinforce managemen P tend to become 

caused by scliool stricter control practices 

stricter, thus increasing the difficulties 

cause new problems to emei^e. ^ _ ,^,^,T.,nization or rules and 
In new scliools with no preexisting behaving 

with no norms or related system o jn-tructional classes, the 
quickly emerge. The and matters of space and 

assignment of teachers and chilarcn. 
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schedules are preplanned by the school officials. Usually these are 
quickly adopted by the teachers and students because they are 
similar to other organizational patterns and because the necessity 
of an organization is understood. The effects may be similar to 
what occurred in the following incident. 

Our school is only six months old and the children are 
still conscious of everything being nev/. One morning my 
fourth grade class came in quite disturbed and upset. When 
I asked them what was wrong, the boys reported that some- 
one had made a mess of the bo/s restroom. I asked the 
girls if they also had a messy restroom and they said, "No," 
yet they, too, were upset. As the class discussed this, they 
brought out the following points; 

1. The primary boys had already established a reputation 
of messing up their restroom and the principal had set up 
a system by which no primary boys could go to the rest- 
room without first obtaining a restroom stick from the duty 
teacher.^ 

2. Some upper grade girls had once deliberately messed 
up the upper grade restroom and the principal had initiated 
the stick system for all upper grade girls for before school 
and the noon hour, but not for recess. 

3. The boys reported seeing primary boys in their restroom. 
However, they also admitted seeing some sixth grade boys 
ploying around in the restroom. 

4. The class was afraid the principal would find out about 

the restroom and would extend the stick system to include 
recesses. ' 


The consensus of the class 
babies, and it resented having 


was that the stick system was for 
to get permission to use a restroom. 


Instructional Organization 


Students are gathered together as a 
oirired Ttip -I instructional groups or classes is re- 

?o^f t^de y^ngest children in the 

Lx .r to the oldest in the highest grades. 

IS the usual arrangement. In situations svhere over? schtmlwide 


« uitk .jnem refer, ,o the practice of hanginR a wooden tag from a 

hook in the churoom. The woodi-„ . ^ ^ wooaen tag 

aitin" could be taken by a cliild without 

aiking the teacher, perm.mon. It «r,cd a, a ticket or nau The diild 

“ "■ Oniy?n= chUd 

«t a tune could lease the room by thi, tysiem. ^ 
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status is attached to the oldest groups, the younger children, un* 
able to achieve such attention, may carry their feelings into the 
classroom with resultant aggression or apathy. One of the basic 
decisions about grouping is whether to use homogeneous or het- 
erogeneous groups. (Combinations are also used.) An illustration 
is an elementary class in which the major part of the instructional 
time is used for classes grouped heterogeneously, but with one 
period for skill instruction in reading. For one period, children 
of similar achievement levels are regrouped into class-size groups 
and taught by the teacher assigned to that achievement level. 

Homogeneous, groupings by grade in the elementary school or 
by subject in secondary schools are decided by one or several fac- 
tors (achievement is the common one) by the administration or 
faculty or by both in cooperation. Within either homogeneously 
or heterogeneously grouped classes further grouping is needed — 
it may be one in which a rather permanent placement in a sub- 
group is made for each student or it may, less often, be on a 
short-term, temporary basis. For students, and, perhaps less for 
teachers, the allocation to a low class or a low group within a class 
carries reflected evaluations that will affect the learning behavior 
of the class and of individual students. 

Team-teaching, nongrading, and modular scheduling are current 
modifications. As variations from the usual organization, they 
change the use of teachers’ time, the learner’s opportunity to prog- 
ress, and the subject or curricular emphasis by varying amounts 
and spacing of time. These organizations of the school do, of 
course, involve groupings, and the effects on teacher and student 
instructional behavior is comparable to those in more conventional 
arrangements. In these organizations, homogeneous groupings are 
frequent. The student’s perception of himself, his worth, and his 
status as a learner are affected by his assignment in low, middle, 
or high groups. 

The time schedule, as organized for the school as a whole, is an 
element which encourages or discourages classroom groups. If rigid 
times are required for certain subjects to be taught in the elemen- 
tary' sclrool especially, the teachers and children feel as if they are 
on a treadmill try'ing to keep on time — and time becomes the im- 
portant factor in their minds. 

The time schedule is an organizational matter that is difficult 
to arrange to the best advantage of all classes. Undesirable sclied- 
tiling is caused for some classes because of the need lo give every- 
one a chance to use limited facilities sudi as play areas, auditori- 
ums, music or art rooms, and libraries. Siidi ecigcndcs require 
that classes be assigned times that are less than ideal for a balanced 
ptqgram and sequence of activities throughout the day. A class 
may have its physical education period the first hour of the day, 
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when it would preferably come as a change to physically quiet 
activities. Some inconvenient timing usually cannot be avoided in 
even the most carefully planned schedule. Undesirable feelings 
arise when a class feels that it is never given fair treatment, as 
when a slow class is consistently given poorer schedules than the 
more capable groups. 

^ The divided day, which is used in primary grades for special 
instruction in reading or other basic skills, has a time schedule 
whi* may already have, or which may later develop connotations, 
in this increasingly common arrangement, half of the class attends 
hirVfif hour before the rest of the class arrives. The first 
A dismissed an hour earlier in the afternoon, and 

to remains. This plan permits the teacher 

hour of 'Z 'I™''"" •>' children for the first and last 

whole class several hours for the development of 

having the CeXiroUhel^^^^^^ 1 

",r "lletoTSn^'aTs^n 

attiglent. ll c ““dents according to their 

activities in which all " difficult to conduct the general 

is not an insumounLS n , " participate. This 

one which, i[ unattenrlp.! ^ divided-day plan, but it is 

unattended, can and does have deleterious effects. 

Curricular Organization 
organized ot"thT's4ool “evrt' to 

learning that results when a^ieve the kind of individual 
experiences provided hv completes the years and 

to lx taught and leamJd at parK°° ‘ determining of content 
subjects is usual. The nurnnis ^“r:cessive age and grade and by 
oicrlapping and repetition i? organization are to avoid 
assure a wide range of content ^ P^^^ious learning, to 

ascending scale of difficuhv a activities, and to have an 

phed. as there may be nlanne^i necessarily im- 

are reintroduced at successive! v which content and skills 

pand the previous leamine ^ reinforce and to ex- 

'Vith this curriculum, the material 
and are sometimes held inviolate ^^^^allotted to 'given grades 
who has completed the books anci ^ dieir use. A bright student 
may not advance to those of the assigned to his level 

whidi will not be until he has ntrv been promoted, 

that grade. Conversely, in such a rieid e ‘^ronological age for 
teadicr and the slower learning rhn i organization, the 

teriaU, or content of a younger a.>e ‘he books, ma- 

>°«nger age group, although it might be 
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better suited to their requirements. A look at such an extreme 
or currictilar organiraiion highlights the probable resultants for 
tcadiers and classes. Tlic frustration of the teacher might be re- 
solved by his using extra effort to find new curricular content and 
materials belter suited to the range of individual learners, or by 
increasing pressure on the students to continue tvith the grade- 
placed material. 

The importance of the evaluation practices to the curriculum 
requires some attention. The evaluation and reporting policies of 
the school require the on-going and daily evaluation practices of 
the classroom to conform or be compatible. A viewpoint that the 
learner has a responsibility to participate in the evaluation process 
and in the reports sent to the home tends to produce similar ac- 
tions on a smaller scale and a daily basis. An opposing position, 
that the teacher is the best qualified to make judgments and is, 
therefore, the source of authoritative evaluations, will produce 
quite consistent daily teacher behavior but quite different results 
from the first viewpoint. 

The learner’s response to the curriculum is complex. Although 
children have an urge to develop, create, and grow, these charac- 
teristics vary with the circumstances in which they find themselves. 
Children at the elementary school age ivant to knoiv about many 
things, but it is naive to think that they are eager to learn all the 
subject areas that society believes they should learn, i.e., the cur- 
riculum. What they do appear to want is a chance to do things 
for themselves. They want to have the chance to be useful and 
creative, and a chance to develop to their full potential as indi- 
viduals within the scope of the school environment and experi- 
ence. Because of these desires most children will perform the tasks 
assigned and learn the skills they are expected to learn. The cur- 
riculum plan or organization and the teacher’s management of the 
classroom should provide children with this opportunity. 

The best organizational structure for a school is uniquely deter- 
mined by many of the factors we have discussed, and would in- 
clude its objectives and plans, the givens, or those materials and 
conditions -which exist in the present situation, such as the present 
structure, the leadership style, and the human resources — ^adult and 
child. 


Summary 

This chapter creates a framework for understanding and ana- 
lyzing the individual and collective behavior of children in class- 
rooms. The individual, the class, and the school are discussed as 
interrelated components. ' 
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Behavior resulting from unsatisfactory conditions in the class- 
room organization are sharply distinguished from the problem be- 
havior of emotionally disturbed children. Cues for teachers to 
observe are explained. Some of the more important effects are 
described under the headings of submissive and dependent behav- 
mr; apathetic and fearful behavior; and aggressive and hostile 
e avior. Problem individuals who act as agents of the group are 
given attention. far 

f explored as an important aspect in 

the relationship of children and their groups. Properties of groups 
nronprr ‘^e observation and study of groups. The 

muni n linn include cohesiveness, interaction, com- 

Qualitv •’ * Variation in extent, degree, or 

ranee ^of interrelatedness, in understanding the 

range ot groups that occurs, 

to chanpr^aftl^T such a way as to constitute resistance 

br Ser^wh^' established its standards of behav- 

such forces as the ^^tiirect the behavior must recognize 

of the group. change to the perceived needs 

given recurring ^ °"e which is 

skills. ^ development of management 


pervasive 


effects 


on?„«SS'and"on“,heT ■■ 

with its allocation of contenrand”' organization, 

of the student body into ’ materials and the oi^anization 

aspects of school orfknization**^Ti?^*°?^^ groupings, are important 

cies is explored. ' place of norms, rules, and poli- 


For Further Study 

hold before they enter school svhich children 
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5. How do you determine i£ individuals are not conforming 
because they do not perceive clearly what is expected? 

6. Analyze the controls used by Miss Brown in “The Dependent 
Class/' 

7. Conditions in tlie class and school organization as causes of 
apathetic, indifferent, hostile, or aggressive behavior can be 
changed in order to gain improvement for individuals and groups. 
Why is this a new idea in educational practice? 

8. Add to the list of five points which describes the behavior of 
an aggressive, hostile group. 

9. How may a readier recognize that he uses threat and force 
to control a class? 

10. Explain the statement that group climate is the result of the 
interrelated aspects which are at work in a group. 

11. Observe a teacher instructing a group in the classroom or 
in other teaching situations, such as the playground or library. 
Make a brief record in anecdotal form of the teacher’s language 
and behavior, including nonverbal actions. Compare your record 
with Figure 3 — ^Practices Used to Control Classroom Behavior 
Problems, and decide where tlie observed behavior belongs. 

12. Describe an incident in which a well-Iiked member of a 
class influenced the decision and actions of the group. 

13. Examine recent professional periodicals for innovations sug- 
gested or recommended for the school organization. Predict the 
effects on the dynamics of a classroom of the innovation that you 
select. 

14. Inquire of teachers what aspects of their school’s organiza- 
tion causes them the most difficulty in conducting their classroom. 
You might specifically ask about any of the following: curriculum, 
grouping, the school building, rules, and values. 

15. The components used to explain classroom behavior are the 
individual, the group, and the school. Extended components are 
also influential. Give specific illustrations of effects from the school 
system or school district, from the state school system, and from 
the national level. 
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characteristics and properties and their mutual interdependence. There 
is knowledge which makes it possible to provide teachers with the fol- 
lowing: 

1. A means for comprehending and describing in behavioral terms the types 
of classroom-management functions that must be performed if the instruc- 
tional dimension of teaching is to be carried out effectively. 

2- A means for understanding the causes of collective actions which disrupt 
the orderly instructional procedures, and ways of coping with these col- 
lective behaviors to everyone's satisfaction. 

A means for predicting class reactions when certain conditions exist, and 
woys of setting conditions so that predictable behavior will occur that is 
acceptoble and satisfactory to all concerned. 

tJi feachers can monitor their own behavior, defect 

cts on the classroom system, and make appropriate changes when 
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almost immediately and resists al( the efforts made to gain group cooper* 
ation. Teachers who lack the knowledge and training to overcome this 
resistance must resort to force. The energy required to employ force 
severely curtails the instructional efficiency of teachers. 

Perhaps the most common management problems with which teachers 
must deal are nonadherence to acceptable behavioral standards, the be- 
havior employed by groups to relieve frustration, and the disturbances 
caused by interpersonal conflict. 

In addition to knowing bow to organize subject matter and making it 
interesting to children, teachers also must know how to build the most 
satisfying and productive classroom organization that is possible. Although 
the best of classroom organizations will have problems requiring teacher- 
management competence (maintenance always is required), i.e., a unified 
integrated system will have fewer problems and many times the group 
members will be able to handle these problems themselves. 

In addition to handling management problems, an objective of incident- 
simulation training is to broaden teachers' perspectives so that they see 
beyond the behavior of any one child to the forces in the classroom sys- 
tem that affect his behavior. 

Teachers con begin to understand that an individual's attitudes and 
behavior are affected by the classroom group; in turn, this affects his con- 
duct which may be regulated in large measure by group pressures to 
conform. If an individual child is attracted to the class group and desires 
to belong, and if the class group accepts school tasks and encourages 
individual learning, individuals are affected by this positive over-all group 
feeling toward school tasks and goals. If, on the other hand, the class 
group develops a norm relating to nonacceptance of school tasks, or a 
norm leading to disruptive behavior, individual attitudes and behavior 
olso ore affected in a negative way. These organizational forces which 
affect behavior and learning must be steered in a positive direction if 
educational goals are to be achieved. 

Another objective of incident-simulation training is to enable teachers 
to develop conditions in the classroom system that create a feeling in the 
group which is shared by all members that acceptable, appropriate be- 
havior is desirable. Through the use of intelligent action and by applying 
appropriate knowledge, teachers can create conditions which cause 
groups to change behavior that is disruptive, distracting, and that inter- 
feres with learning. In fact, conditions can be established in which the 
group forces affecting learning con be changed by the group so that 
they ore highly supportive of instructional practices. 

Teachers must be reminded again that effectiveness in classroom man- 
agement is not a result of inborn traits, or of any particular arrangement 
of personality choracteristics. Effective management can be leorncd and 
deveioped by practice. Teachers should not be discouraged by the strong 
tendency in elementary education to consider teachers who ore fairly 
successful in manoging their classes as possessing inborn traits, intuition. 
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and a feeling for children. Nor should they feel insecure because of the 
belief that in this performance area good teachers are born — not trained. 
Also, teachers should not fee! a personal inadequacy because often the 
idea is implied that classes in which there is friction or disorder of any 
kind ore the result of teachers who lack certain personal skills or that 
good teachers do not have to deal with many behavior problems. The 
assumption, ohen unwarranted, is that if they motivate, create high inter- 
organize and plan lessons well, then management problems seldom 
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vide new insights Into actions teachers should toke. One reason Is due to 
the way classroom behavior Is perceived and to the way classroom man- 
agement is viewed. Another trouble may be that teachers are not ready 
for a partjcvlar chss reaction and they are caught by surprise. They 
react and cause additional problems. The original event is lost In the 
string of actions and reactions that follow. Usually, it seems, teachers are 
unprepared to handle the situation so they deal with it as they have seen 
similar situations dealt with when they were pupils in classrooms them- 
selves. There are times when the situation seems so confused that teachers 
are unable to take any constructive action so they employ power tech- 
niques instead of using skill practices. 

Most important, however, the reason that experience in teaching is 
often unprofitable Is because regardless of the action taken, the feedback 
received is so frequently not understandable. As a result, there is no way 
for teachers to know the effects of their performance. 

Feedback from inappropriate control practices may be slow in coming 
or hard to recognize. Moreover, if it appears to teachers that their meth- 
ods are inadequate, it is often next to impossible for them to determine 
the nature of the errors and the weaknesses in the practices that were 
responsible for their lack of success. 

Incident-simuiotion training provides a situation in which experience 
may be obtained far removed from the locus of specific classroom- 
management problems. Participants can gain new understandings and 
develop new skills in isolation from the pressures of the total teaching 
transaction and the classroom group. Incident-simulation training provides 
certain essentials that are necessary in any learning situation in oddition 
to enabling teachers to gain off-the-job experience. The training pro- 
cedures make it possible for teachers to 

1. Gain new understandings os to the source of many management problems, 
new slcills in handling these problems, and new ways of approaching class- 
room-management problems. 

2. Have an opportunity to put innovative practices into practical action. 

3. leorn the effects of certain communicative behaviors and gain the oppor- 
tunity to improve interaction processes. 

4. Receive feedback os to the results of octions token and the refationship be- 
tween whot was done and the end result. 

When new ideas are presented, there can be no consequential learn- 
ing unless opportunity is provided to put this learning into practice. Real- 
ity practice is a practical method to help people to actually perform and 
use new learning intended for their special environment, the classroom, in 
a protected and supportive situation. The special application that it has 
in the skill training is helping teochers odjust to the school and classroom 
environment. The reality is contained in the incidents which are drawn 
from the experiences of many teachers in widely different school situa- 
tions. Their perceptions are prelected by the incidents they choose and 
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the surrounding data or descriptions. The use of language with individual, 
stylistic reporting adds to the reality of the incidents. The incidents repre- 
sent a great variety of group behavior that teachers considered significant 
and interesting. Perhaps because the behavior seemed unusual, or diffi- 
cult, unexpected, puzzling, or challenging in a number of ways. By read- 
•ng and re-reading and studying the incident as a teacher reports it, the 
In background to further complete the experience, 
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3. Select the proposed solution and the people to ploy the ports. The total 
group or small groups may participate. Nonplayers have responsibilities to 
observe the procedures and their effects, 

4. The incident may be played either to establish the problem or to develop 
a solution or both. A relaxed atmosphere will encourage thinking re- 
sponses by the participants and the nonplayers. The effect should be one 
of noturalness with spontoneous building of ideas through interaction. 

5. The practice session Is discussed for the handling of the problem, the 
effects of the teacher behavior on the class, and other relevant points. 

6. More thon one opproach to the problem may be played. This may be done 
by the same group replaying. Incorporating the changes that were dis- 
cussed, or another casl~in whole or part— may play another approach to 
the problem, 

7. A summary should recapitulate the major points of analysis and teacher 
behavior, restate special questions or suggestions that were given, and 
clarify the principles that were learned. 

The simulation materials in Sections II and III present a great many 
different situations and problems that occur in teaching.^ The methods 
that are employed in the training are those of reality practice (an enact- 
ment of the problem), group discussion and onolysis, and the use of small 
groups. A number of adaptations of the major methods are made to fit 
the problems and to show the variety that is possible. The use of a peer 
group in the skill training of the teacher-as-participant in the simulation 
is devised to expedite and increase learning. It is, of course, consistent 
with the nature of the content and skills to be learned. 

Reality practice is one training method for exploring problems that re- 
quire action. It is not o panacea and does not take the place of discus- 
sion, but It uses discussion as a part of the process. If can be stimulating 
and improve the discussion in a group, it can help clarify problems, im- 
prove analysis, widen the range of relevant behavior, and permit the 
teocber to gain familiarity with a new way of behaving. 

Discussion as a method of skill training deserves attention for Its own 
merit and because it is incorporated into other methods such as reality 
practice. When it is used well It enhances these other methods or, if used 
ineffectively, may vitiate or cancel their value. 

Discussion may take many forms and no predetermined pattern is 
superior to others or advocated here. The simulation incident provides the 
impetus, ond the details of the discussion will come from the group that 
discusses it. At the beginning stage the group or class should frame their 


* All forms of simulation have the characteristic of pladng the p.tr£id- 
pant in an environment similar to that in which he will work. It enables 
him to try his knowledge and skills in a laboratory-type situation before 
'wing tliem In the environment for which they are intended. 
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objectives and clarify their terms and definitions. The use of the same 
words or terms by different people is not to be assumed to indicate a 
common understanding or Interpretation. The time that Is needed to arrive 
at an understanding of other people's perceptions is time well spent and 
a bulwark against semantic difFiculties at later stages of the discussion. 
Certain terms have such a common ground of understanding by some 
groups that a minimum of time and attention are needed to clarify them. 
The group may move quickly to assure that the purposes of the session or 
meetmg^nd the purposes of the Incident— are understood. Members of 
e group may show individuality here, also, and the synthesizing of their 
personal concepts of the goal may be made into the larger goal, 
shftiitft k Stage of discussion the procedures to be followed 
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CONCEPT CLARIFICATION 

Theory and research relating to small, organized, face-to-face 
groups show that groups attempt to attain and maintain adequate 
degrees of unity and integration. Some degree of cohesiveness must 
develop in order for group organizations to function efficiently 
and thus to provide satisfactory conditions for members. This 
means that it is characteristic of groups to seek to develop and 
maintain structural stability, cooperativeness, and functional oper- 
atueness. It might be said that groups are concerned with unity 
an oya ty, and with achieving some common values. Although a 
c ass group is fairly large, and many of its operations are routine, 
uiany behavior patterns exhibited by members of 
S integration are valued, 
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ticular set o£ norms or social values which have become identified 
with the group. It may be manifested when a member is in trouble, 
and the group rushes to his defense, or it may be evidenced when 
the group unites and defends itself against attack, or when it pur- 
sues a difficult goal and faces opposition in attaining the goal. 

In children’s groups loyalty is often expressed dramatically and 
vigorously. For example, a number of third grade girls were playing 
with a large rubber ball during the noon hour. They were in their 
assigned play space and were completely absorbed in their activity. 
Some fourth grade boys suddenly appeared on the scene. They raced 
through the circle, grabbed the ball, tossed it back and forth a few 
times, and then took it and dribbled it across the play yard. This 
state of affairs, with the girls following in pursuit, was observed by 
some of the third grade boys who were playing nearby. They 
stopped their game and raced after the invaders. Yelling, punching, 
and a general rough-and-tumble resulted. Although the third grade 
boys had, on occasion, tormented the girls themselves, they would 
not allow outsiders to attack members of their group. It appears 
that group loyalty, in part at least, caused the boys to rush to the 
defense of members of their class group. Members of children’s 
groups, particularly, often unite to defend group members, or they 
protect members by refusing to testify or squeal on them even when 
silence results in punishment for them. However, such behavior 
cannot be explained by group loyalty alone. This kind of behavior 
relates to the controlling force of shared norms. Thou shalt not 
squeal is the first commandment of most children’s groups. If mem- 
bers do not conform to the shared norms of the group, they are not 
truly accepted as members of the group. Loyalty, then, is related to 
the shared values of the group, its norms for behavior, and to 
group attractiveness. 

Aforalc. The term morale, used also describe cohesiveness, is a 
concept that cannot be developed by a simple definition. The task 
of trying to make clear or to disclose the elements comprising the 
nature of morale is elusive, for morale is something which is exceed- 
ingly abstract. It is not merely a feeling of belonging, but it is some 
intangible quality that makes for persistence and group self-main- 
tenance in the face of trouble or difficulties. 

Satisfaction. An intangible quality sometimes felt in strongly co- 
hesive groups is sometimes called satisfaction. It is defined as a 
group condition whidi affects group members and causes them to 
work harmoniously together and cooperate witli one another. Satis- 
faction with the group enables meml^n to endure disappointments 
or to work together to overcome difficulties. If die situation is gen- 
erally satisfactory*, group members do not blame one another for the 
occasional set-backs that they collectively su/Tcr. Members are loyal 
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to the group, and at times gladly make sacrifices for it. However, 
member satisfaction with the group is not the same as unity. It 
contributes toward cohesiveness because it leads members to sup- 
port group operations and goals. 


Atmosphere. The expression good group atmosphere is often used 
n educational literature to describe conditions when the group 
evidence of esprit de corp, morale, solidarity, and the like. 
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room organization finds the work situation unsatisfactory, but 
through cooperative actions gain satisfaction by successfully resist- 
ing teachers’ control efforts. The distinguishing characteristics of 
such groups may be approving and applauding misbehavior or 
openly resisting and taking a^;ressive steps to change classroom 
or school conditions. The effects of group properties upon the de- 
velopment of unity and cooperation may be substantial. It was 
shown in a previous chapter that groups may be described in terms 
of the following properties. 

1. A multiple personnel with some feeling of identification or degree 
of cohesiveness. 

2. A system of interaction. 

3. An organization or structure. 

4. Some common motives or shared goals. 

5. Some power to standardize behavior. 

6. Observable patterns of behavior resembling that called personality. 

These interrelated properties are present in all small groups to 
some extent. In other words, each property and the degree to which 
It exists in the group effects all the other properties and the degree 
to which they exist. The extent to which a group is cohesive, then, 

H other group properties, and conversely, the nature 

an degree of the other properties are often dependent upon the 
degree to which the group is cohesive. 


Communication 

techniques are used which limit or curtail communication 
vet^bal interaction in the classroom is channeled 
in dp ^ teacher and individual students, groups have trouble 
commTf ^ desired degree of cohesiveness. However, when 

interaction are fostered and encouraged, co- 
Dlarp am* ^^ct^ases. The amount of verbal interaction which takes 
annthpr ^ g^oup members affects members' liking for one 
encouracwvi communication about problems affecting the group is 
cintei.af.jjQjj induces a positive feeling on the part of 
Xls?„ r”'* positive feeling pertains to indi- 

A n ^ 'Vl'olo- 

die treauen™*^ studies reveal that the amount of interaction and 
On the depT^ ? ^ communication have a direct relationship 

clementarv a group is cohesive. The implications for 

are given^onn^rt *^cachers are clearly evident. When children 
to discuss £eir nr together, when they are encouraged 

oral when teclmiques ale used to foster 

« nity m the class group will be heightened. 
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Also, if communication between children is restricted, the amount 
of unity decreases. 

Structure 

Unity and cooperation are affected by the structure of the group. 
Clique formation, or the presence of subgroup rivalry, will decrease 
the unity in the total group although cohesiveness may be high in 
each subgroup or clique. If the structure involves rivalry for power 
and prestige, and if rival leaders develop feuds which involve mem- 
bers of the class, group unity suffers. If group members are strug- 
gling for status, and do so at the expense of other group members, 
resentment which affects group unity and solidarity is generated. 

Because of the size of classroom groups there are always a number 
of friendship clusters. Sociograms reveal these groupings, but the 
same figures which show each child's preference for work and play 
companions do not provide evidence of cleavage in the total group. 
They reveal, in most cases, the individuals who make up the small 
subgroups. They show which children like each other somewhat 
more than others in the class group and who may have more oppor- 
tunity to interact inside and outside class. However, if these friend- 
ship grouping are mutually exclusive, there is cleavage in the total 
group and the degree of cohesiveness is low. 

Kelleys showed that cohesiveness or group attraction was signifi- 
cantly affected by the kind of structure assigned or imposed upon 
the group. If the group is organized as a low status structure, or if 
the internal structure of the classroom group is organized by the 
teacher into high and low groups according to ability, class mem- 
bers will probably find the class group unattractive — particularly 
those in the low and middle groups. Other studies involving status 
hierarchies provide additional evidence to support the hypothesis 
that the practice of separating children into more or less permanent 
ability groupings may substantially affect the extent of total class 
cohesiveness and the degree of liking children have for the class 
group. A pleasant, friendly class atmosphere cannot be developed 
or maintained if a formal differentiation is made between sub- 
groups which brings them into unfavorable comparison with each 
other. Cohesive ness depends to a great extent on members liking 
the group and finding it attractive; therefore the structure must be 
sudi that members feel comfortable, and it must contribute to 
unity and cooperative relations. 


* Harold H. Kdlcy, “Communication in Experimentally Created Hier- 

archies,* ** Human Relations, 1951. 
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Shared Motives 

When members work together for goals whicli are shared, unity 
is heightened. All children usually desire to identify with others of 
their age group. In this respect they are much alike. They share the 
same desire to belong to a group. Thus it seems that children in 
elementary classroom groups have a motive in common. They desire 
to be a group. Most children value group affiliation highly; often 
they value it more than they do achievement. 

Norms 


Research suggests that when cohesiveness is highly valued by the 
group, the members tend to exert pressures upon some individuals 
in an effort to integrate them into the group. In classroom groups 
wMch are highly cohesive, the children make more effort to agree 
and exert more effort to make changes toward agreement than do 
groups low in cohesiveness. The intensity and vigor children ex- 
hibit when discussing what is “fair" and "not fair” in their play 
Mtuations is an example, Noncohesive groups develop few be- 
avioral standards and have little power to induce members to 
agree to certain standards. 


developing unity 

AND COOPERATION 


inrn S3*ned from group research provides valuable clues 

few stiidipA maintain cohesive class groups. Although 

inff wav<i rnf. conducted solely for the purpose of examin- 

fiations^whirh^'^T? developed or heightened, the investi- 

have simifiran cohesiveness as a part of the research problem 

mTrnW " teaching practice at all levels. ^ 

the SDerifir considered for the purpose of determining 

teSfin T “ an analysis reveals that 

operation. They are"™ difforent areas of 

6innta"ofX'™L°' '''' “““““ 

2- y.c mamteoance o't unity throughout the year. 

he restoring of unity when group unity is disrupted, 

he employed ^Earh requires that somewhat different practices 
v?hich follow rnnfl? considered separately in the sections 

hniiyisdiscuisedmdetauTcSptoS* "" 
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A number o£ experiments have, as one aspect of their problem, 
the development of cohesive or noncohesive groups. The basic 
method used to produce differences in cohesiveness is to create cer- 
tain perceptions and expectations about the group to which individ- 
uals are assigned. Three general approaches are used. Instructions 
or suggestions are given to group members. The members are as- 
signed to activities or tasks which vary in attractiveness, or the 
group structure or group processes are manipulated in favorable 
and unfavorable ways. 

To create high and low degrees of group cohesiveness. Back® gave 
instructions which were designed to manipulate group attractive- 
ness. One set of instructions stressed that the members were well 
matched. A second set of intructions stressed the importance of the 
task as a measure of imaginative capacity. Group prestige was em- 
phasized with the third group. The members were told they had 
high qualifications for working on the task. Negative cohesive 
groups were formed by means of unfavorable evaluations; members 
were told it was doubtful they could work well together, or their 
abilities or qualifications for working on the task were low. These 
practices appeared to create cohesive groups in all instances as did 
the attempts to create negative cohesive groups. 

In other investigations high cohesiveness was created by telling 
individual group members how well they were matched in terms of 
traits they possessed, and by telling them they would make an ex- 
ceptionally fine team. In some cases, in order to create cohesiveness 
it was impressed upon the members as a whole that they were all 
very congenial, attractive, intelligent people. It was then impressed 
upon each member that all the other members ivere attractive. Co- 
hesiveness was heightened in some cases by stressing the importance 
of the task, or by pointing out the satisfactions that were to be de- 
rived from working with other group members upon the task. In 
some cases prestige persons were employed to make favorable evalu- 
ations of the group and its members. This method produced high 
cohesiveness. 

Another way of developing cohesiveness in newly formed groups 
was found to be the attractiveness of the activities. To create highly 
cohesive groups, members were assigned to activities when they 
indicated high interest in that direction. Still another procedure 
engaged the members in a discussion, and the the group participa- 
tion was given positive evaluations. 

In a study involving some groups of elementary school children, 
cohesiveness was developed by 


® Kurt W. Back, “Inllucnce through Social Communication,” Journal ojj 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 46:9-23, July 1951. 
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1- Creating an awareness in children that a personal need could be 
fulfilled by functioning with the group. 

2. Emphasizing the personal gains that could be attained through be- 
longing to the group. 

3. Stressing the group’s potential for acquiring personal prestige. 

•1. Using cooperative techniques.'^ 


The experiments tended to suggest that the procedures did create 
highly cohesive groups. The ways in which cohesiveness was height- 
ened appear to have implications for teachers who wish to develop 
unified groups in elementary classrooms. They indicate that cohe- 
siveness can be developed by use of the following external means. 

1. By making favorable appraisals of the group when this is war- 
ranted, and by avoiding unfavorable appraisals. 

2. By heightening the children's awareness of the various attractions 
the class group offers. 

3. By stressing satisfactions that are to be derived from working with 
the other cluldren in the class. 

4. By telling the group as a whole that together they are a good group 
in certain specific ways. 

5. By emphasizing their prestige (they are now first graders, second, 
and so forth, or that they do certain specific things very well). 

y ramatizing the many new and interesting things they will learn, 
and by beginning with an attractive activity which the children can 
work on together. 

7. By having the group plan together for some phases of their daily 
activities. 

By obtaining favorable evaluations of the classroom group from an 
outsider (administrator, supervisor, teacher). 

Making Favorable Appraisals 


Tcadiers can develop unity, t 

making honest, favorable appraisals of 


^ create good feelings, and establish a 


as a whole can be examined for its good 
die claw avorable assessments should be communicated to 

and not ar teachers look at the group as a whole 

not the behavior* nals singly. They should praise total behavior, 
have been ^ section of the class. Teachers 

tends to praise as a control metliod. This practice 

ase total unity and group cooperation. For example. 


’Cluilci E. King, 
Qivuooni Situation 
I9€0. 


rhe Applicability of Small Group Knowledge to the 
Sociology and Social Research, 45:18-23, October 
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if a primary teacher says, “I like the way Marcia put away her 
supplies," the thought implied is that the teacher does not like the 
way that others in the class performed in this instance. If teachers 
say, “Row one is ready and waiting," the statement implies an un- 
favorable evaluation of others in the class, besides setting the 
people in row one apart from others in the group. Teachers should 
avoid expressions of like and dislike when speaking to individuals, 
to small groups, or even to the group as a whole. Instead, state- 
ments of facts regarding the behavior of the whole group should 
be made, and not expressions of teacher feelings. 

The group as a whole must be observed, its favorable assets no- 
ticed and remarked upon favorably. Favorable evaluations should 
relate to behavioral characteristics and not personal attributes or 
attainments. Comments such as “Everyone looks so clean and neat,” 
can leave an uncomfortable impression that at another time they 
did not look clean and neat. Qualifying statements such as "You 
did this well today,” also may make a very unfavorable impression 
by implying that the class did not do well on other occasions. 

A beginning teacher who was having difficulty with a class that 
talked all the time and that paid little attention to following direc- 
tions and to maintaining orderly procedures commented that she 
did not know if she could find anything to remark favorably about 
concerning her whole class group. The class was an exceedingly 
happy and friendly group even though it did ignore the teacher's 
control efforts. When the teacher capitalized on the group's favor- 
able assets and involved members in plans for improving its own 
procedures, the behavior changed in a few days time. 

"Establish strict controls on the first day!” is advice which is given 
to beginning teachers — frequently by other beginning teachers. 
This is poor advice. The evidence indicates that teachers should 
begin the development of cohesiveness on the first day. Perkins,® in 
an experiment involving teacher-pupil relations, concluded that the 
initial set of feelings and relations which were established in the 
classroom determined to a great extent the kind and amount of 
learning that followed. 

The children coming to a new class on the first day have vague 
and varied expectations regarding the teacher, the class group, and 
the school tasks. These vague expectancies create some feelings of 
uncertainty in the children. Security and confidence can be estab- 
lished to a degree if teachers recognize the factors which contribute 
to the feelings of uncertainty. Children, as well as adults, are often 
somewhat anxious upon their first encounter with a new work situ- 


®Hugh V. Perkins, “Climate Influences Group Learning,” Journal of 
Educational Research, October 1951. 
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ation. The apprehension is evoked by the fact that they are unsure 
of what is expected of them. They do not know the teacher, or the 
work schedule, or precisely what is going to be required of them. 
They cannot anticipate with certainty. The uneasiness springs from 
a desire to be adequate, but since they are not sure of what to 
expect, they are also unsure of whether they will be able to meet 
the situation. Children new to the school are particularly affected. 


Heightening Group Attraction 

A number of means for alleviating the uncertainty which exists 
on the first day of school are available to teachers, but they must be 
free from responsibilities which distract their attention from the 
class group. If teadiers have to check enrollment sheets, count the 
children who will eat lunch at school, or give their attention to 
parents who have questions, the important task of developing a 
good working atmosphere is delayed. Teachers need to be free to 
greet the children and observe their reactions as they enter the 
clauroom for the first time. Teachers may begin the first day by 
reviewing the^ different activities the children will engage in and 
the new and important things they will learn. The daily program 
can be outlined for the children, as can the general organization of 
1 1C scliwl day. Explanations may be given of the weekly schedules 
an changes which pertain to assembly programs, audio*visual 
schedules, music or art classes, and the like. Children may be led to 
a pleasant anticipation of things to come. 

Since an inaportant goal is to establish cooperative relationships, 
P^'^cUcM may be employed to accomplish this objective. 

1 ren can be presented with some choices regarding working 

choices «in be ex- 
group, and a plan agreed upon which includes the 
nrcf^cnn. die ^oup can later make any revisions it deems 

in pl^orung in some area provides the teacher ivith 

uwke favorable evaluations of the group. (The 
^°gether. afd so^ foVth.) 
dicir room children can discuss ways to make 

^mc lime Lv . -n room, and for 

hclo to devrinn •* Work in it together. Such discussions 

for diildrcn tn rJ^ J cooperation and to provide opportunities 
dictaier ,n ^5 class in a situation guided by 

can be helner) Individuals in a favorable way. The group 

serscihaitf^irrnntriK^^!-^ ^ members favorably when they ob- 
Thcrc is some ^ ^re yortlxy of group consideration, 
formed toward new indicate that positive attitudes may be 

group memben if these individuals are posi- 
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lively rewarded in some manner.® (Positive evaluations could be 
interpreted as positive rewards.) 

The school generally has some fixed standards which define and 
set limits of expected behavior. These standards may be reviewed 
in terms of expectancies. For example, teachers can say, “In Lincoln 
school we remain on the playground until the bell rings," instead 
of, “We do not come in until after the bell rings," or "The rule is 
that all children stay on the grounds until the bell rings." 

Unity and cooperation will not be developed in a day. Uncer- 
tainty can be dispelled by describing what is to come and by defin- 
ing what is expected. The process of uniting the group can be 
started by helping the children perceive their class group, their 
room, and their learning tasks as attractive and pleasant. 

Maintaining Member Satisfaction. Developing unity is not the 
whole problem — it must be maintained. In some ways this requires 
more knowledge and skill than developing it in the first place. This 
is because so many factors can operate to decrease group unity. 

Research referred to previously indicates a number of factors or 
conditions which decrease group cohesiveness. For example, re- 
search shows that a decrease in group unity will occur if a prestige 
hierarchy is established, if competitive practices are employed, or 
if the group has too little opportunity to interact and to com- 
municate. 

A group may become less attractive to members when individuals 
disagree over ways to solve a problem. This conclusion can be 
derived from a study by French^® who investigated in part the 
behavior of organized and unorganized groups in situations of frus- 
tration. The study has some implications for classroom teaching 
and indicates practices to avoid if cohesiveness is to be maintained. 
One can conclude from the study that classroom groups need leader- 
ship in problem-solving situations which have a number of aspects 
and which require group cooperation to solve. Without skilled 
leadership the class members may become entangled in processes 
and become frustrated. The group may become disorganized and 
some members may become aggressive and abusive in dieir re- 
sponses. 

There are classes of children which are not as cohesive as they 


» Bernice Lou and Albert J. Lou, "Tlie Formation of Positive Attitudes 
Toward Group Members,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
61:297-300. September 19G0. 

*®John R. P. Frcnd: Jr., "Organized and Unorganired Groups Under 
Fear and Frustration,” University of Iowa, Studies in Child Welfare, 
20:231-309, 1941. 
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might be because they are influenced by events outside the school. 
For example, certain neighborhood groups of children may have 
parties which do not include all the class members. This in itself 
will not create a lack of unity. It does, however, when privileged 
children taunt others because they were not invited, or when the 
out-of-school social activities act to create cliques and exclusive sub- 
groups. Sometimes community prejudices are carried over into the 
school, causing some children to be viewed by others as being less 
socially acceptable. There are some research studies which suggest 
practices for building better relationships in the classroom. 

A study of peer group relations found that the creation of small 
flexible groupings raised the social acceptability of scores of chil- 
dren who, at the beginning were not a social integral part of the 
group. Another study concerned with children’s social status came 
to a similar conclusion. The experiment involved two classes, a 
second grade and a fourth grade, from a public school in a small 
town. Members of the classes were placed in small subgroups to 
wor on an aritliraetic test. It was found that the members’ social 
status w^ affected by whether the group experienced success or 
tailure. The conclusions were that in general the social status of 
11 dren tend to rise following common group experiences, but the 
failure^ ^^tis o members tends to decrease if the group experiences 

observed that the attractiveness of the class group is 
havinp^ unrifr the members of the group are viewed as 

frmtrnfpH ^ characteristics or when the class is continually 

cxamole . r'rr ‘he children. Fo^ 

upset becausp reported that her third grade was constantly 
Knd aXrf A committee came to 

event, fnmrSe'i 7 problem in class. Certain 

tlay she found n ^ if- ^^^onssion was postponed. The following 
Sed tl rourf, m ™ »”odged and worn because it had 

passed through many hands before it had reached her desk. It reads: 

Dear Mrs. J,, 

something about it. ^ Privileges. Please do 

Signed by. 

Jack 

►p. Mary, etc. 

how varioiu^individtwls'n^re” not completely aware of 

of rcactioiwtort "rsLi 

find out ^vhy die indi\iduals i ^ employed to 

majority of the cliildrcn.^ ^ ‘^S^rd by the 
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As stated earlier, cohesiveness must not only be developed, but it 
must be maintained. To maintain cohesiveness requires a knowl- 
edge of all the properties of groups and their relationship to cohe- 
siveness, as well as an understanding of conditions and factors 
which influence group unity. 

Restoring Unity 

Although group unity may be developed and maintained, there 
are many times when it must be restored. Cohesiveness is not a 
fixed, stable property. It can dissolve quickly. 

When the children in a class show evidence of poor personal rela- 
tions, or if the group, or parts of the group, exhibit aggressive or 
hostile characteristics, what should a teacher do? The first step is to 
analyze the situation. Has there been a change in a group prop- 
erty? Observe the group structure, for the dissatisfaction may be 
caused by some change such as the formation of a prestige hier- 
archy or the development of clique relations. Are the communica- 
tion patterns too restricted? Has the class been given too little 
opportunity to establish common motives and goals? Has competi- 
tion developed between subgroups? Could it be that the group is 
less attractive because of some condition which has arisen outside 
the classroom? 

If the cause of the decrease in cohesiveness is obscure, the source 
of the difiiculty can be uncovered by the use of reaction stories. 
This technique involves the use of an unfinished story whidi stimu- 
lates the expression of emotions and attitudes. The teacher prepares 
the story which presents a problem somewhat similar to the situa- 
tion existing in the class. It is prepared according to the following 
criteria. 

1. It should lend itself to good oral reading. 

2. It should be dramatic enough to hold the interest of tlic diildrcn. 

3. It should be realistic enough to be plausible. 

4. It should present the problem or issue in sucli a way Uiat the 
diildrcn will react and present causes. 

5. It should invoKc situations or diaractcrs witli whidi children will 
feel identity. 

6. It should be prepared according to tlic age level of the group being 
studied. 

The story is read to the diildrcn and tliey write or discuss the 
ending. Since a group reaction is desired, Uic most efTcciivc tech- 
nique may be guided oral discussion. However, if dicrc is much 
hostility in tlic group, Uiis might not be effective, and individual 
reactions might be more revealing. 

A short cut to eliciting reactions is tlic use of incomplete sen- 
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tences to which brief responses are stated or written by the children. 
Examples of such sentences might be: “The reason for children 
acting in this way is . . . or "John became angry because. . . .“ 
Children are urged to complete the sentences quickly by giving 
their first reactions. 

The fact that children in class groups have loud disagreements at 
times does not mean in all cases that cohesiveness has decreased. It 
may be only an indication that group pressure is being exerted 
upon a few members to conform, or it may be that the group is in 
the process of defining the behavior considered best by the group as 
a whole. In other words, the children are establishing what is ac- 
ceptable and what is not acceptable. However, if there is actual 
deep-seated conflict, and if the group is not helped to resolve the 
conflict, a split in the group may occur and cohesiveness will be 
decreased to a great degree. 

A positive consequence of cohesiveness is member satisfaction 
with the work group. Cohesiveness influences productivity, but such 
effects as increase or decrease of productivity are relative to other 
^oup characteristics such as interaction, structure, and norms. Co- 
hesiveness provides the group with the power to adjust and to resist 
forces which disrupt or dissolve less cohesive groups. This tendency 
to persistence and self-maintenance is a correlate that has positive 
value in school groups. 

Cohesiveness is closely related to other group properties. The 
amount and frequency of interaction and communication has 
^pon group unity. Cohesiveness is affected by the kind of 
organization which exists in the group. Shared mo- 
^ group unity, and, in turn, cohesiveness 

fn-niir>c h ^ of group Standards and norms. (Cohesive 

to thp t influence members to accept and conform 

have no n fho groups develop, whereas noncohesive groups 

have no power m produce conformity.) 

for niembers and the attractiveness of the group 

tor them was examined from two viewpoints: 

2 The individual and the forces which attract him to the group. 

2. The power of the group to attract members. 

but also thpi ^°™P^tition affect not only the processes in groups 
Xt cohesivenesL Group processes whidi 
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3, The restoration of cohesiveness when group unity is disrupted. 
Some suggestions were made for the development, maintenance, 
and restoration of cohesiveness. 

The training sections which follow further explore techniques, pro^ 
cedures, and practices for developing unity and cooperation. 


GROUP STRUCTURE AND UNITY 

Although the aims, tasks, and relationships of participating mem- 
bers are set down in the formal structuring of the group, additional 
types of expectancies develop in the interrelationships of indi- 
viduals. This is the psychological aspect of the classroom group. 
Within the formal organization, informal groupings arise. Members 
are in dynamic interaction with one another. This informal asso- 
ciation of members provides many member satisfactions or dissatis- 
factions. The psychological member relationships affect morale, 
work operations, and member participation in the group. Just as 
the formal organization sets certain boundaries or limits by provid- 
ing a framework in which the members work, so does the informal 
or formal grouping of members set standards and expectancies for 
member behavior. 

Sometimes the way in which the class group is organized creates 
one or more cliques. A clique is a small, exclusive subgroup found 
within the structure of a larger group. It consists of a few indi- 
viduals who have basic interests in common and who are held to- 
gether by strong hands of mutual admiration and iriendship, or 
because they may gain advantages by sticking together. Membership 
in the clique involves strong feelings of friendship, a mutual ex- 
change of confidences, acceptance of a common behavior pattern, 
and a continued loyalty to the clique in preference to all others in 
the classroom. The solidarity of the clique is related to a number 
of personal needs such as need for prestige, need for belonging, and 
need for having an advantage over other classmates. As solidarity 
develops, the attitudes and values of each member tend to become 
the same as those held by all other members, or, stated in other 
terms, the clique members gradually develop attitudes and values 
which are shared in common by all the individuals in the group. 

If a classroom group develops a number of strong cliques which 
are in competition with one another, the total group may become 
very di^culc to handle. However, it is possible for a number of 
subgroups to work together. Any number of strong friendship 
groups may exist in a classroom and often do. If tliere is no rivalry 
or competition for status among Uiese subgroups, they may work in 
harmony on problems and activities of concern to the large group 
muclr the same as individuals work together. 
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In the following incident the actions taken by the teacher to give 
the sixth graders status set these children apart from the total group 
and decreased the unity of the group. Many times the best inten- 
tions of teachers create additional problems. It is not helpful to 
dwell on the mistakes, or even to say that the grouping procedure 
was poor. At the particular time that the incident was reported, the 
sixth grade class was split into two sections with the sixth grade 
group having clique-like qualities that affected communication. It 
can be predicted with reasonable accuracy that the work climate in 
the room was unpleasant and that total group morale was low 
because the members of the total group did not identify with the 
class as a whole. 


noted that the major concern of the teacher was for the 
Ai instructional practices and individual 
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permission, rode the equipment cart down the hallway to 
amuse other classrooms, used classroom routes that would 
make it possible to poke someone along the way, and so on). 

In the classroom, the sixth graders monopolized discussions 
by calling only and repeatedly on one another and contrib- 
uted little to the subject at hand, until the teacher brought 
the train of thought back off the tangent, only to have an- 
other member called and the process repeated. Many of the 
sixth grade boys never turned in homework or even classwork 
that was more than partially done. They worked in class only 
when the teacher could work with them directly or individu- 
ally. None of their parents arrived for conferences even when 
they had agreed on a time. 

Although there were only fifteen sixth graders in a class of 
thirty-seven, they were the recognized and accepted leaders 
of the group. Their authority was silently felt. It was chal- 
lenged neither in the classroom nor on the grounds. The fact 
that they were part of the larger gang was an unseen force 
behind the scenes. It kept fifth grade members from presum- 
ing to show up weaknesses of the in group by showing off 
with right answers, better answers, or intelligent remarks. The 
fifth grade group continued to make academic progress, but 
social interaction and oral interaction in the total class was 
stalemated. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRACTICE 
Training Problem 

1. This particular classroom group is split. Repairing such a 
cleavage is a difficult process. One method involves having 
the group work together to reach a common goal that is im- 
portant to both groups in the class. What type of activity 
might both sections of the group engage in that would be 
important enough to cause all concerned to work together in 
achieving a common goal? 

2. What other practices might the teacher use to bring 
about unity and develop a more cooperative group? 

Action Steps 

1. The class divides into small groups of three to five mem- 
bers each. 

2. The problem is to first decide the possible activities the 
doss might engage in that would present members with a 
common goal and require their cooperation if the goal is to 
be achieved. 
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3. The next step is to decide how such an activity Is pre- 
sented so that no one feels it to be imposed on the group. 

Concluding Activities 

1. Each small group should prepare a report describing 
Its solutions to the problem. 

2. Large group discussions should be used to explore the 
various suggestions. 


Comment 

The^ difficult part of this management problem is to avoid 
imposing a project upon the group. Enthusiasm may be 
aroused at first which will quickly die if the group perceives 
that the teacher desires them to undertake the activity. The 
method of presenting such an idea to such a class must be 
carefully planned and checked to make sure the class would 
not feel that a teacher-planned project was being imposed 
upon them. 


the impact of teacher 

REACTIONS ON GROUP UNITY 


apparent that teacher reactions to group 
develonin? ^ having difficulty organizing and 

development can be a major obstacle to the 

room following- a n1 ^ example, -when class groups enter the 
the behavior rS P^taod and members are complaining about 
tion ortheJ to remedy the situa- 

perceived as the main because instructional practices are 
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bers' energies are directed toward expediting group processes and 
toward improving group functioning. 

Sometimes class groups do develop a self-propelled, self-disciplin- 
ing organization without much teacher facilitation. It is most usual, 
however, for groups to experience difficulty because in the play or 
out-of-school situation problems develop which are not solved be- 
cause of the time element. When cliildren come into the classroom 
they are expected to begin work on instructional tasks. Because 
teachers perceive their job as one of instruction only, they respond 
inappropriately causing a negative impact on the group. Also, 
teachers often perceive the situation as one in which a few mal- 
adjusted children complain because they cannot get along with 
others. Or they view the situation as one in which the group desires 
to waste time by discussing events that occurred on the playground. 

It is very often true that teachers, with the best intentions, effec- 
tively prevent children from solving problems that affect unity and 
cooperation. This happens, of course, because of the very limited 
understanding teachers have of group behavior, and because they 
have been taught to look at individuals singly and do not recognize 
collective behavior. Taking facilitative action can have a positive 
impact on class organizational development. Teachers can either 
take time immediately following the difficulty to facilitate unity or, 
when this is not feasible, they can tell the class that time will be 
provided that same day. 

The procedure is one of clarifying the situation rather than of 
solving a specific problem. It involves improving group communica- 
tion rather than reaching solutions. Cohesiveness and mutual ac- 
ceptance promote communication. Lack of unity often stems from 
poor communication and a failure to develop common ways of per- 
ceiving situations. Thus, what the teacher must do is to allow for 
group discussion and a clarification of the disturbing event. 

In the incident which follows, a possible way of facilitating the 
group is to have the group decide on the procedures they might 
have followed on the playground to avoid the argument and the 
subsequent outcome. Directing the attention of children to ways 
that they themselves might have handled the situation turns the 
attention away from who was right or wrong or who was to blame. 
The emphasis of the topic is what to do when problems occur. The 
focus is not upon trying to solve the problem. 


INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 2 

Many times right after recess or lunch time, there are some 
children who tell on each other. Each individual comes up 
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to me to say that one of the others either was not playing in 
the right area, not playing fair, or was calling others names. 

If these individuals are not complaining, they ore telling others 
in the class not to be friends with the persons they do not like 
at the moment. 

Many of the girls in the class belong to a larger neighbor- 
hood group. These girls do many things together both in and 
out of school. They seem to get along sometimes, but every 
so often they have good sized arguments and threaten to fight 
after school. At this time they divide into several groups, and 
may remain this way for weeks. 

After lunch and recess the constant complaints take time 
away from the lessons and activities scheduled at these times. 
Some of the pupils In the class oppear to continue to work, 
but others appear to be listening to the various complaints. 
These interruptions prevent the teacher from beginning work 
with the class, and prevent study groups from working on 
assignments. 

For example, yesterday when the children come into the 
classroom after the noon recess, there was an angry under- 
tone of buzzing and restlessness. Those who came in appar- 
ently undisturbed soon became upset. Soon about twelve 
hands were raised wanting to talk. Four boys and two girls 
come directly to me and began talking without permission. 
Out of the confusion it was learned that Ricky and David had 
been verbally fighting over who was to ploy with a ball. The 
girls had taken sides and there was a big argument among 
the girls concerning who was rIght—Ricky or David. The ar- 
gument became so loud that the yard teacher had come along 
and ordered all the children standing in the group to sit on 
the bench until the bell rang. 

I let two children give their version of the incident and then 
said, 'The yard teacher has taken care of the situation so we 
con forget about it." 

The trouble was the class didn't forget about it. The whole 
situation flared up again soon after the arithmetic lesson 
started and continued until the class was threatened with 
thirty minutes after school for wasting time. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRACTICE 
Training Problem 

1. The suggestion has been made that the teacher in this 
case could direct the attention of the class toward developing 
a process of handling problems when they occur on the play- 
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ground and the teacher is not around to help the children 
resolve the difficulty. What is the nature of such a process? 
How would it develop? 

2. Phrasing the Introductory statements and the bosic goal 
of the discussion is the most difficult aspect of the process. 
How can the teacher change the direction of the group inter- 
action so that the members of the class become involved in 
developing a method for handling difficulties when they arise? 

Action Steps 

1. The class divides into groups of four or five persons. 

2. Each group will develop on opening statement as well 
as a statement (or statements) intended to Involve the group 
in planning for a method for handling arguments when they 
occur outside the classroom. 

3» When the groups have developed several possible ways 
of approaching the topic, the discussion should turn to an 
evaluation of the statements. 

Concluding Activities 

1. Each group will demonstrate their formulations of the 
statements to the large group. 

2. Members of the group will note whether the statements 
involve only a statement of the topic, whether the objective 
is included and made clear, and whether it was necessary to 
frame the problem by use of a series of questions. 

Comment 

It must be clearly understood that the teacher is attempting 
to facilitate group integration. The teacher's major objective 
Is to provide a situation in which the children con begin, at 
least, to work together. The concern then is for the process 
rather than the outcome of the children's planning. As such a 
discussion would develop, if the children tended to revert to 
arguments of who was right or wrong, the teacher should re- 
direct the discussion by either reformulating the purpose of 
the discussion session, or by asking the children to state what 
the objectives of the discussion session are. 


INTERPERSONAL ATTRACTION 

It has been mentioned previously that education stresses liking of 
members for one another to develop good group relations. There is 
an assumption in the literature of small group researcli that tlic 
group will be more attractive to members if individuals like one 
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another. However, it must be remembered that interpersonal attrac- 
tion among some members does not necessarily lead to group attrac- 
tiveness or to unity or cooperation. If the group itself is attractive, it 
IS more likely that members will like one another. 

Because it is an almost impossible task to make individuals like 
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not the main point for discussion here. It was a problem because 
the school was located in a low socio-economic neighborhood and 
the code of the children from the ethnic-minority group was to 
fight. The teacher was from the same ethnic minority, and had she 
reported to the administrator she would have been viewed as a 
squealer by the children. 

Although the students accepted fights as a way of settling differ- 
ences, they were puzzled because this fight was to take place without 
a reason. The challenger was reported to have said that he was 
going to beat up everybody and that this guy was the first. 

Of course, the problem was not one that was solvable by the 
group, but it was an issue of extreme concern to them, and the 
situation, since it was unclear, was one in which class members de- 
sired to test their perceptions. A sharing of what was known and 
how the situation was perceived could reduce stress and possibly 
bring the group members closer together. The fight is merely an 
illustration of a condition that existed in a group that the teacher 
could use as a means to bring members closer together and, per- 
haps, to increase interpersonal liking and attraction. 

The next simulated exercise contains two incidents which are 
similar only in that they lack unity and that some members dislike 
one another. 


INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 3 

A. In my fifth grade class I have opproximately eight to 
ten children {both boys and girls) who argue a great deal. 
Often one or two of them come into the classroom accusing 
another class member of some misbehavior. The person ac- 
cused generally denies the charge in a loud voice and calls 
the accuser q liar. Then another child of this subgroup joins 
in one side or the other, also in a loud voice. Then the argu- 
ment grows as others in the class join in. Meanwhile the rest 
of the class sit and listen, occasionally laughing or talking with 
each other until the argument dies down or is stopped. 

B. My assignment is a first and second grade combination 
class — eleven second graders and fourteen first graders. A 
second grade boy and a first grade girl have trouble con- 
stantly on the playground. This causes the second graders to 
take sides against the first graders and very heated arguments 
take place. Hitting and kicking are not uncommon. 

The two grades are separated and seated on opposite sides 
of the room. However, mony octivities throughout the day are 
combined, and the hostility between groups causes many diffi- 
culties. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRACTICE 
Training Problem 

1. WKatare some of the possible ways the teacher rnay en- 
courage interpersonal attraction In the groups described In 
the two incidents? 

2. If group discussion is used, do the incidents provide clues 
that may be used as a basis for discussion topics? 

3. How can discussion topics be phrased so that children 
can become oriented to the discussion in the beginning? 

Action Steps 

1. The class can divide into two training groups. One group 
takes incident A, the other works with incident B. 

2. Each group decides upon ways interpersonal attraction 
may be developed in their particular class groups. 

3. If a discussion technique is used, the trainees should pay 
particular attention to formulating the topic for discussion. 

Cortcluding Activities 

1. Each training group will present its conclusions to the 
total class. 

2. These conclusions will be analyzed and suggestions will 
be mode for further improving the process. 

Comments 

Children will vary in the degree to which they can handle 
affects which stem from likes and dislikes between members. 
Although adults often avoid a straightforward confrontation 
of feelings, children do not. Interpersonal aggression should 
be minimized, but teachers should take care not to stress what 
is proper, or to moralize. The purpose of discussions is to 
improve interpersonal attraction, to clarify ambiguous situa- 
tions, and to make it possible for children to share percep- 
tions, The teacher's problem is to solve a problem; the process 
is not problem solving — there Is a difference. Nothing may be 
resolved from such discussions. They are engaged in to bring 
the group members closer together through shared perceptions. 

Favorable Group Appraisals 

^ A common assumption held by educators is that all children de- 
sire to belong and to be accepted by class group members. This is 
true, of course, only when the group is attractive to members. 
Children usually desire acceptance, but individuals seek affiliation 
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with others in a group when belonging provides a means for satis- 
fying personal needs and for maintaining or increasing one’s own 
self-esteem. A group that receives many negative evaluations, or 
evaluations that are perceived as negative, will not be attractive to 
members. Many times children make unattractive situations less 
frustrating and more satisfying by resisting teachers’ control efforts. 
However, this does little more than reduce the pressure created by 
poor classroom conditions. 

When school and classroom conditions cause students in class 
groups to experience constant frustration and the groups respond 
with apathy, indifference, and decreased involvement in work and 
group affairs, little is left to attract individuals to these groups. 

When the classroom organization is composed of individuals who, 
on the whole, are passive and docile, any child who adapts to the 
situation by using aggressive, defensive measures, stands out in con- 
trast to the others. This could be the case in the simulation exercise 
which follows. Of course, the treatment the child receives will in- 
crease his dislike of school, but it appears that his behavior in part 
results from a lack of group attractiveness- He prefers to be re- 
moved from the group even though the teacher perceives the 
removal as punishment It appears that others in the class also do 
not find the situation to their liking; the inference is that the gen- 
eral mode of response is apathy and lack of involvement. Because 
children cannot be forced to like a situation, the situation itself 
must be changed. One method is to make positive, favorable ap- 
praisals of the group. Increasing the group's status in the eyes of its 
members helps to satisfy individual needs for status. No one wishes 
to belong to a poor group. 

The prime objective of positive group appraisal is to increase the 
attractiveness of the group in the eyes of each member. It is simply 
an attempt to think clearly about total group performance, whether 
in the management or instructional area. Group performance can 
be appraised succinctly by describing the best aspects of group be- 
havior. If some areas need improvement, the situation can be 
reviewed constructively and subtle suggestions made to the effect 
that the group can change if given the opportunity. Positive ap- 
praisals involve a searching process — it is necessary to take stock of 
all the good attributes the group possesses. Since most actions 
teachers take are based in part on conscious or unconscious judg- 
ments about the group, the seardiing aspect of the process is impor- 
tant. When teachers begin to look for areas where they can make 
honest, favorable appraisals, they can find them, and they will com- 
municate this in nonverbal as well as verbal ways. At times the 
appraisals are more in the form of reassurance — die idea expressed 
is, “Of course you can do it." It is not possible to dictate the words 
because eacli teacher has his own individualized way of expressing 
himself, and many approadics may be taken. The prdeess calls for 
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sincerity more than technique. Overconcem for a special technique 
may stand in the way o£ successful communication. The major 
objective is to let the group members know that they perform very 
well in numerous, specific situations, and to frequently remind the 
group that it is a good group. 


INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 4 

Last year John spent most of the school year sitting outside 
the door to his room. His teacher could not make him perform 
the work assigned to his group. He persistently disturbed other 
children in the group. A conference was arranged with the 
teacher, the principol, and the parents participating. The 
parents could not understand the bo/s behavior, as he was 
always a good boy at home. He had spent much time in the 
office and had been spanked a number of times by the 
principal. 

Conferences with John himself were unprofitable. His an- 
swers to questions about the cause of his behavior were 
olways the same. He did not like the children, the class, or 
the school. Although he did not state this, he did not like the 
teacher either. Once he said, "The whole class is no good. 
You don't think we're good!" 

The school psychiatrist, after testing, recommended love, 
praise, kindness, and so forth. This I'm sure the teacher gave, 
but in oil foirness to the rest of the group, John could not be 
kept in the room, and with the approval of the principal he 
sot outside the door. Also, when lining up to come in from 
the playground, he was always asked to go directly to the 
room and stand by the door. 

Failure to obey and disturbing others by whistling, drum- 
ming on his desk, or carrying on a monologue were John's 
moin problems. The rest of the class was quiet, so John's be- 
havior WQs even more noticeable. He was obedient in only 
two situations. They were those which involved going to the 
door from the playground and sitting there by the hour. 

I don't believe in placing a child where I can't see him. 
What would hove been a possible solution? 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRAaiCE 
Training Problem 

V U John thought the class was no good, and others in the 
clou were very quiet, it is probable that the class was not 
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attractive to most of the children. How can a teacher change 
this situation? 

2. The teacher reporting the incident is concerned over the 
fact that John is outside the room and out of view. What can 
be done about John? 

3. If the climate in the whole school is somewhat punitive, 
must the teacher adopt similar practices? Does the fact that 
John sits outside the door most of the time have any effect on 
the rest of the class? 


Action Steps 

1. Divide into small discussion groups of no more than five 
members. 

2. Each group should decide on all the possible ways the 
class could be made more attractive to the children. 

3. Discussion can be used to explore various suggestions as 
what to do about John. 

Concluding Activities 

1. Various groups report their conclusions to the large group. 

2. After heorrng the reports, the large group can find all 
the points of general agreement and discuss those points 
where there may be disagreement. 

Comments 

Although the problem in the incident is presented os involv- 
rrrg only one fWmdua/, drere cs cofTstcferubfe eyrderrce fhaf <r 
severe group problem exists. Many times changing conditions 
in the group will solve individual problems, or at least ease 
the situation considerably. 


COMPETITION: 

EFFECTS ON COOPERATION 

For many )cars competition in elementary classrooms was dc- 
plorcd, and leadiers were trained to avoid die use o£ practices Uiat 
created competitive situations. More recently, tire literature of edu* 
cation has contained material tliat states it is most unrealistic not to 
employ some competitive tcacliing practices. In otlier instances, 
although competition may not be mentioned, the practices advo* 
cated tend toward competition, and certainly arc not designed to 
increase cooperation within tlic classroom s)-siem. For example, it 
has been suggested to tcaclicrs drat they select wcfMiked studenu 
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and teach them to be kindly, understanding, and patient with chil- 
dren who are not so well-liked. In other cases, teachers are told to 
select well-liked students and give them training in how to reward 
and encourage acceptable behavior from rejected students. Another 
suggestion given is for teachers to take the low-status, socially in- 
effective students and teach them how to work with and learn from 
the well-behaved and well-liked students. Of course, these practices 
set up a status hierarchy in the classroom which interferes with 
normal group development, and these status groupings tend to 
decrease cohesiveness and cooperativeness. Such a group organiza- 
tion, it is predicted, would soon develop into a competitive situa- 
tion. One subgroup would compete to maintain its prestige as being 
the good section of the class. The other would be forced to live up 
to the label of being socially ineffective, and the poorly-behaved 
section of the class. 


Any number of individualized instructional methods tend to 
make the work situation more competitive than cooperative. Studies 
show, however, that children who work to achieve an individual 
rewar e i it less positive behavior and more negative reactions 
than when they work together and the group is rewarfed. 

competitive and cooperative tendencies 
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to be cooperative and competitive atmospheres are 

is interestin o^^der to provide a proper motivational climate. It 
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attentiveness to fellow members, good communication, orderliness, 
and good group function. The results regarding most of the activi- 
ties were found to favor cooperative behavior. 

The method used to develop cooperativeness was to present 
problems in human relations to the experimental groups studied. 
The groups were ranked according to the best solutions given. Indi- 
viduals received a group score or grade. It is not suggested that this 
method is practical or desirable for use in the elementary classroom. 
However, cooperativeness will be facilitated in classroom groups if 
teachers help the members find practical solutions to their own 
human relations problems or encourage all the members of the class 
organization to find a solution to a problem which is of interest 
and concern to everyone. 

Sometimes class groups divide into two or more independent 
subgroups from the first moment they meet together as a group. In 
other instances, class groups are split and divided into more or less 
permanent teams organized for games at recess and noon play 
periods. When the games are made competitive, group functioning 
is affected negatively. There is little coordination of effort in the 
classroom; there is less orderliness, little friendliness during discus- 
sions, and the communication of ideas is affected negatively. 

Whenever members of an interdependent group are set against 
one another, or if for some reason a division in the total group 
develops, it is very diflicult to get them to work together coopera- 
tively. Problems are caused, also, if one class is set against another 
in the same school. If classes are pitted against one another to win 
a prize for having the highest attendance at a parent- teacher meet- 
ing, for example, it often causes hostilities to develop between 
rooms. This hostility can carry over to the playground, the cafe- 
teria, or the assembly. It can affect the total school climate and 
make it less satisfying. 

Evidence indicates that members of interdependent groups do not 
want to have any situations imposed upon the organization which 
cause competition or which create discriminatory cleavage among 
members of the group. It seems quite clear that friendly, supportive 
relationships are more important to most children than is indi- 
vidual achievement. When conditions are not conducive to coopera- 
tive, supportive, and friendly relationships, the children become 
dissatisfied and their ability to devote attention and energy to 
sdiool tasks and learning is substantially lessened. 


INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 5 

Usually after recess or noon, children come and tell me 
about some children fighting, going out of their specified 
area, kicking bolls around, and so forth. This last week o noon 
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aide took a boH away from the whole class because she said 
they could not play together. Some children who are doing 
the right thing get upset, angry, and disgusted with the others 
who always seem to cause trouble. 

Also, another problem is that one-half of the children seem 
to feel that they are better than (better-behaved) or smarter 
than the other half of the class. (The children 1 have came 
from two different teachers and came as two groups.) The 
good half of the class complains a lot, and the others retaliate 
by calling them tattletalers and cry babies. They won't play 
together and the troubles caused on the playground carry 
over into the classroom. It is very difficult to teach a class that 
spends a lot of time giving dirty looks. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRACTICE 
Training Problem 

\ . A class having the characteristics of the one described in 
the incident is assigned to you. How can you involve the 
group in cooperotive planning activities to alleviate the type 
of problems described in the Incident? 

2. The nature of the group indicates the need for special 
planning. Why and m what areas? 

3. Could the teacher use the situation involving the ball to 
increase cooperation and unity? 

4. When students complain, how can the teacher react to 
prevent further cleavage? 

Action Steps 

1. Divide into groups of three to five members. 

2. Decide all the possible ways that the teacher might act 
to increase cooperation and unity In this class, 

3. Plan the opening statements the teacher might make to 
involve the total group in cooperative planning. 


Concluding Activities 

1. Each group leader or recorder in turn reports the solu- 
tions reached by members of the small discussion groups. 

2. The instructor or a class member summarizes each report 
on the blackboard. 

3. In the time remaining, the doss analyzes the vorious re- 
ports in terms of whether the teacher actions proposed do 
strike directly ot the problem or whether they might evoke 
additionol problems. 
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Comments 

The principle problem facing the teacher is to find ways of 
making all the group members feel that they are a good, 
well-behaved group. Any actions token must not reduce this 
feeling, which is already held by part of the class. Also, 
morolization, appeals, or even some types of praise must be 
avoided since these practices will be ineffective with this 
group. 

LACK OF COOPERATION 

Unless children in the classroom cooperate with one another and 
with the teacher, problems arise which can lead to frustration and 
bad feeling. One way of gaining cooperation is for teachers to make 
clear to the class members what the objectives are, i.e., state clearly 
what it is that needs to be done, and Aen let the class decide how 
the task is to be accomplished. Children can then use their own 
ideas of how to accomplish many routine tasks such as cleaning up 
after an art period or preparing for a lesson. The process of ex- 
changing ideas and reaching decisions increases unity. This is due 
in part to the fact that the process of deciding how to do a particu- 
lar activity allows for interaction and exchange of ideas. It also 
creates a leveling effect. It is not necessarily the best reader who has 
the best ideas for carrying out classroom tasks. 

A class group that lacks unity and does not cooperate may find it 
very difficult to reach agreement on ways of accomplishing even 
routine chores. In these cases, teachers who attempt to have the 
group decide how they are going to do a particular task must expect 
that the group members will disagree and not reach a decision. If 
no consensus is reached, the class should agree to try out several 
solutions. To start to achieve cooperation by this method requires 
that enough time be allowed so that each person who desires to may 
contribute. It does not mean, however, that a few can monopolize 
the discussion. It must be kept in mind at all times that the main 
objective is to allow for group interaction which hopefully will 
lead to unity, cooperation, and better working relationships. 


INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 6 

I hove a sixth grade class in an average income community. 
The children do not lack basic needs such as food, clothing, 
and shelter. The group consists of children having good aver- 
age ability. The I.Q. runs from 90 to 120. 

There is a lot of bickering omong the children as they come 
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into the room. They argue back and forth In unpleasant tones 
and it appears that they are unaware of time passing. The 
first class period is over before they get started on their work. 
They waste time getting materials ready to begin work. They 
ask unimportant questions, pretend to look up things that are 
Irrelevant, ond before much work ts accomplished, it is time 
to shift to another class period. More time is then consumed 
in switching from one class to the next. 

One problem seems to be getting this class organized and 
ready to begin work in a reasonable amount of time. A sec- 
ond problem is trying to keep them at their work when they 
ore thinking about some real or fancied wrong done to them 
by a classmate. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRACTICE 
Training Problem 

1. Poor personal relations, lack of unity, and an unwilling- 
ness to cooperate are behavior characteristics of this class. 
Where can the teacher start to build unity? 

2. Should the teacher try to help children resolve their dif- 
ferences, or is a more Indirect approach preferable? 

3. What are the possible methods the teacher might em- 
ploy? 


Action Steps 

1, The class may divide Into committee groups of approx- 
imately five persons each, 

2. The groups will work as a unit to plan the facilitative 
practices the teacher will perform to increase the unity of this 
group. 


Concluding Activities 

1. After planning the steps the teacher will take to improve 
conditions in this class group, the srnoll groups will reassemble 
and each will present one report. 

2. If the reports are similar, the smoll-group leader will re- 
port only the areas of differences. 

3. The large group will discuss and analyze the reports 
ond try to reach a common agreement as to the plan of action 
the teacher should follow. 


Comments 

It will take time away from instruction to develop a truly 
ur>i led group. In view of the time presently wasted because 
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students do not get ready for work and seem to be unable to 
concentrate on learning, is the time spent on facilitating group 
processes justified? 

RESTRICTIVE MANAGEMENT 
PRACTICES 

The job of teaching is always complicated because children in 
formally organized classroom groups feel a certain resistance to 
authority, and yet they both expect and want the authority of 
teacher leadership to a certain degree. They want the security that 
authority gives when it is used appropriately, yet they also desire 
the independence necessary to establish and maintain group func- 
tions. Appropriate classroom-management practices do not employ 
techniques that are highly restrictive of group processes (when re- 
strictive practices are interpreted to mean the use of threats, preven- 
tion of interaction, or the use of practices that do not allow for 
some group independence). Managing the classroom group is in- 
volved because at times children must be restrained in a way that 
does not minimize their sense of independence. 

Classroom management practices under which children are told 
what they are to do, how they are to do it, and what will happen 
if instructions are not followed to the letter, have exceedingly ad- 
verse affects. Restrictive practices cause groups to react in various 
ways. Some groups exhibit active negativism and open hostility. In 
others, the atmosphere is tense and the children may shmv consider- 
able anxiety. Some children appear docile but are quite dependent 
upon the teacher. In other cases, classes are apathetic, indifferent, 
and the children lack, enthusiasm and interest. 

Groups that are openly hostile and aggressive because of restric- 
tive practices may e^ibit a high degree of solidarity without being 
truly unified and integrated. Groups whose members are fearful 
also may show some signs of cohesiveness. Quiet, tractable groups 
that are highly dependent upon the teacher often lack unity, 
whereas indifferent, apathetic class groups, because of infrequent 
interaction, may give few signs of being cohesive. 

Evidence explains the various group reactions to authoritarian or 
restrictive practices and accounts for the difference in degrees of 
unity as well as in how groups react when made hostile by repression. 

In some groups solidarity is increased when the group is threat- 
ened or prevented from integrating and working out a satisfactory 
system of functioning. Wlien teachers continually thwart group 
processes, the groups may become hostile and aggressive. The more 
cohesive they become, the less restrained they may be in expressing 
hostility. Teachers do not often have hostile feelings expressed to 
them directly. Members seem to express this hostility toward each 
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Other or act in aggressive ways which may affect the total ^oup 
negatively, and yet member relations seem not to be affected ad- 
versely. This type of situation cannot be managed by the teacher; 
the result achieved is then satisfying to the group. 

Threats which create fear and tension can also increase unity. In 
these cases the group becomes a source of security for its members. 
Members of a group, when threatened, seek emotional support and 
therefore form close relationships with one another. This coopera- 
tion helps them to develop ways of adapting to threats. 

Children who react to restrictive management practices with ap- 
parent docile acceptance are most likely threatened to such a degree 
that uniting with others offers no solution. These are groups which 
often cause management problems because members constantly seek 
security and approval from the teacher at inappropriate times and 
places. Also, if the teacher must step aside to speak to a visitor, or 
is called away from such a class and leaves someone else in charge, 
the clrildren may be totally unable to manage themselves even, for 
a very short period of time. 

If teachers find their classes behaving in the ways described, they 
should examine their methods of exercising authority. They need 
to direct attention toward creating conditions under which children 
will accept their authority with a minimum of resentment and 
resistance. 

Because it is difficult to change one’s own behavior patterns, and 
equally difficult to change hostile resistant group behavior, a teacher 
whose class behaves as the one in the next incident must use a 
variety of facilitative practices to make the group situation more 
attractive and to direct the children’s energies into more construc- 
tive channels. The process of establishing better working proce- 
dures calls for planning group decisions and the use of group 
evaluation to determine how well the plans are working. 

In spite of the fact that the interpersonal relationships in this 
class seem to be very poor, a study of the incident makes it apparent 
that the class is enjoying the situation. The members have found 
wa>s to successfully put the teacher at a decided disadvantage. Evi- 
dently the group does not fear retaliation, although it must be 
assumed that the teacher does carry out his threats. Sometimes a 
group drat has united in resisting the teacher does not mind collec- 
ti\c y sharing tlie punishment as long as the group has succeeded in 
venting hostility by refusing to cooperate. 


INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 7 

Fogr monitors are assigned to dean up the paints and 
brushes offer the group has finished working on its activity in 
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social studies. This job should take about four to five minutes. 

At the time of this incident the monitors were still out of 
the room and ten minutes had passed. I asked the class, 
^'What has happened to the monitors?" 

About five or six children began talking all at once and 
then others joined the discussion. The class members said that 
the monitors had told them that they (the monitors) were 
going to take their time in cleaning up on this particular day. 

After twelve minutes the monitors came back into the room. 
1 said to them, "Where were you and what were you doing?" 

At this the class began hurling accusations toward the moni- 
tors. "You said you were going to take your time." With this, 
there began back and forth shouting of, "We did not!" and, 
"You did, too!" To the monitors the class members were say- 
ing, "You are trying to get the class in trouble!" This called 
forth retorts from monitors such as, "You need a bust in the 
mouth!" and the answer back, ^Try it!" 

At this point the only way to stop the yelling and confusion 
was to say loudly, "Stop it, all of you, or you will all stay in 
fifteen minutes during lunch period!" 

Threats such as this work. They work since they know I will 
keep my word and carry out the threat. However, I know it is 
not a particularly good way of handling the group. However, 
you cannot let such a chaotic condition continue, so a teacher 
hasn't much choice. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRACTICE 
Training Problem 

1. After the teacher discovered that the monitors plan to 
stay out of the room, what should he do and say after they 
return? Precisely what could the teacher do to prevent the out- 
burst? 

2. When the situotion reached the stage where the children 
began accusing one another, what could the teacher do in- 
stead of threatening the class? 

3. How might the teacher use this situation to make a con- 
structive attack upon the problem of this group? 

Action Steps 

1. The students are to divide into two groups. Group 1 will 
preporo for dramatizing the incident. Group 2, the audience, 
will discuss problem 3 while the preparation is in process. 

2. A volunteer will bo selected to bo the teacher. Four 
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other members will play the part of the monitors^ and the 
rest of the group will be members of the class. 

3. The scene will be played twice— once as it was de- 
scribed in the incident, and the second time, with the teacher 
acting to change the situation before the accusations began. 

4, In the second scene, the members of Group 1 should not 
attempt to act as they think children might, but should merely 
respond in the way the teacher's remarks and actions cause 
them to feel. 


Concluding Activities 

1. The audience can comment on how the teacher's actions 
in scene 2 appeared to them. 

7. The members of the cfoss in group 2 can state how the 
teacher's actions affected them. 

3. The total group can make further suggestions as to the 
actions the teacher might take in this situation. 

Comments 

The purpose of enacting two scenes is to present a contrast 
between the two situations. In scene 1, the teacher reacts to 
the conditions which evolved. In scene 2, the teacher takes ac- 
tions which should lead to positive reactions from class members. 



5 

ESTABLISHING 
STANDARDS 
AND COORDINATING 
WORK 

PROCEDURES 


INTRODUCTION 

There are few teacher-group transactions that teachers perform which 
create as many problems as that of setting behavioral standards. Present 
methods often generate time-consuming conflicts between teachers and 
the groups they teach. When standards for behavior supposedly are 
estobilshed by children and then ignored, the children are not only fail- 
ing to behave in acceptable or desired ways, they also are disregarding 
the standords. As a consequence teachers are faced with two problems 
of control. 

Present methods of establishing standards act, in the long run, to 
discourage precisely what they are supposed to encourage — namely, 
cooperative behavior. Before describing an alternative approach to 
facilitating cooperation and establishing guidelines for behavioral per- 
formance, some concepts ore developed concerning the nature of 
standards, related factors, and consequences of some methods. 


THE NATURE OF STANDARDS 

To begin with, a working deBnition of a standard is required. A 
standard is a statement or a commonly accepted understanding of 
what is appropriate behavior in certain speciBcd situations. It is a 
general agreement as to how something is done or what conduct 
should routinely prevail, and tlicrcby facilitates the operation of the 
class as a whole. The educational use of llie term usually refers to 
the collective behavior of cliildrcn and how tliey conduct tliemseUcs 
moving in and out of tiic classroom, in the scliool building, and on 
tiic pla) ground. Standards arc not restrictions on die freedom of 
individual behavior, but are guidelines to die appropriate bcliavior 
in various situations. The intent is to provide condiiioiu so that 
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each child is allowed the most possible freedom of action for him- 
self without infringing on the rights of others. Standards or policies 
are evolved and agreed upon by the faculty and children of an ele- 
mentary school to achieve an economy of operation and to reduce 
the number of problems. Many children know, or think they know, 
some of the expected school behavior. It cannot be assumed, how- 
ever, that children automatically know how they are expected to 
conduct themselves in a formal organization as large as the school. 
Reaching agreements regarding appropriate conduct assists in clari- 
fying the total situation for children, as well as in gaining indi- 
vidual commitment to the standards. 


Standards of conduct then, involve the collective behavior of 
children when they move in and out of the classroom, through the 
building Itself, and when they are on the playground. They often 
include appropriate member interactions or ways children should 
relate to one another. If each classroom was an isolated work place. 
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they originally were designed to reduce. When teachers exact adher- 
ence to standards which the class members apparently have agreed 
upon, the effects will be deleterious. One of the obvious costs of 
establishing a set of standards which are resisted by some or all of 
the classroom members is the amount of time consumed in enforc- 
ing or re-establishing them. All too frequently this situation en- 
genders a conflict between teachers and pupils. Teachers insist and 
children resist until finally teachers must take threatening and puni- 
tive actions to make children conform to “their own" standards. 

A set of standards is not a list of prescribed ways of behaving 
which are punishable if not followed. Rather, they are statements 
suggesting desirable ways of behaving and which children work 
toward achieving. They should help children anticipate, under- 
stand, and accept the expected and most desirable ways of acting 
and reacting in the school situation- In most instances children 
cannot make the decisions as to what behavior should be. They can- 
not decide, however commendable, that they can run at a high 
speed down the hall in order to reach their room in the quickest 
possible time and thereby have more time for study. The safety 
element and consideration for other classes in the building are 
among the many reasons why such a decision is not only unfeasible 
but also impossible. If the standards relate to conduct in the room, 
the major decisions as to the nature of the conduct or the objectives 
desired are made by the teacher. Or, at least, the teacher places the 
limitations upon what is possible. If the standards reflect school 
policies, rules, or regulations, then these policies (or objectives) 
usually stem from the administrative office. Hopefully, the teachers 
have agreed on the need for these policies and together have de- 
cided how to implement them in the classroom (except, of course, 
those policies which have a legal base). All this leaves very little 
leeway for the children to make decisions and establish policies. It 
does create a situation, however, which calls for common agree- 
ments as to how policies are to be carried out and objectives readied. 


FACTORS RELATING TO 
SCHOOL NORMS AND STANDARDS 

In the past, ctiucators who espoused permissive practices, implic- 
itly at least, resisted the idea of practices whidi rcstricnxl Ircedom. 
It has ncNcr been possible, and it is even less possible in today's 
sdiools, for individual diildrcn. individual tcadicrs, and even mem- 
bers of the administratise stall to be completely independent and 
free to carry out ilicir function as Uicy see IL Therefore, liiough 
some educators in tlieory* subscribe to the values extolling indt- 
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vidual independence, freedom of thought and action, and Ae devel- 
opment of each individual’s unique self— they understand that all 
this must be accomplished within the highly organized, structured, 
and traditionally bound framework of the elementary school. 

In defense of our educational system and the persons associated 
with the school organization, it must be stated that although edu- 
cators, administrators, and teachers hold the values relating to 
individual freedom and independence, they themselves are not inde- 
pendent. They are responsible to the authority of school boards 
and the wishes of people in the community. The general public 
rightfully can expect school personnel to stress the educational 
objectives they desire for their children. However, community 
groups often specify the means and methods by which certain objec- 
tives are to be achieved. Further, local, state, and federal agencies 
make many demands. Finally, society expects a certain conformity 
of behavior in the school, a continuity of long standing school 
norms relating to teacher practices and pupil conduct, even though 
some norms were established in the era of log cabins and horses and 
buggies. Although there is a hue and cry for educational improve- 
ments in the elementary school, the demands for greater efficiency 
and improved results are accompanied by strong resistance to any 
drastic changes in the traditional organization, and established prac- 
tices. Particularly this is true in the area of pupil behavior and 
conduct. A common view is that it is the teacher’s job, tolerating 
no nonsense, to see that children accept and work on school assign- 
ments. On the other hand, the majority of parents expect also that 
teachers insist on high behavioral standards, yet not take or hold a 
hard line where their own child is concerned. 

Another factor related to maintenance of rules and order is 
school size. As school costs have risen, school districts have consoli- 
dated. As populations have shifted to cities, school systems and 
individual schooU have. iua:ease,d. isv vrw.'i'exst; yh viM. ■cS. 

any organization or institution necessitates an increase in organiza- 
tional controls, more conformity with established practices, and 
adherence to norms relating to work and conduct. School-board 
policies, administrative directives, school rules, and room standards 
are necessary to coordinate all the activities of a large school in 
order to assure that the learning program moves forward. 

The school administrator is usually responsible, with faculty help, 
lor establishing building and playground conditions. It is the 
teacher who is responsible for seeing that the pupils in the class 
follow instructions, meet standards of behavioral performance and 
comply with expectations related to working and playing together 
in and out of the classroom. 

Some son of orderly relationships are necessary for the educa- 
tional organization to adiieve the objectives it was designed to 
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accomplish. An important management function is to facilitate this 
process. Children need guidelines to make decisions about general 
conduct in tire classroom and the school and to establish mutual 
behavior. However, in most cases, standards of conduct have been 
established previously. A standard of conduct defines more or less 
the expected best behavior in a particular situation. It should 
follow that establishing standards of conduct refers to the processes 
employed by teachers to help children define and reach agreements 
as to what the standards should be. This concept is inaccurate. As 
mentioned previously, in many cases the situation demands an 
already defined pattern of conduct for safety or other reasons, or 
the conduct has already been prescribed by school policy or custom. 
In otlier words, children cannot develop standards which are already 
firmly established. They cannot agree on how they will conduct 
themselves in situations when rules and policies already prescribe 
behavior. They cannot decide for themselves that fighting is an 
inappropriate way to settle disagreements when a rule is already in 
force which prohibits fighting. Therefore, the management task is 
not to establish standards, but to assist the children in reaching de- 
cisions as to the best svays of meeting prescribed conditions. 

It is important for teachers to recognize that the children who 
come to school do not leave their personalities at home. Individ- 
uals, either singly or in small groups, continue to have attitudes, 
beliefs, and certain aspirations of their own. They seek to achieve 
their own aims and desires even in the regulated classroom situa- 
tion. However, most will act in approved ways providing that their 
feelings of self-worth are enhanced through significant opportunities 
to voice opinions concerning the rules and policies which affect 
them. The problem is how to give them a voice when norms and 
standards are already prescribed. 

QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED 

Some challenging aspects of the teacher’s function are contained 
in the following questions. 

1. How can acceptable and desirable behavioral standards which 
contribute to learning objectives be established while also allowing 
for self-expression and development of individual members? 

2. How can teachers handle small groups of children or individ- 
uals acting for the group who challenge, defy, or ignore school rules 
and classroom standards? What does a teacher do when the total 
class group disregards a behavioral standard necessary for estab- 
lishing study conditions so that each child can work successfully on 
his assigned tasks? 
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3. How can teachers avoid taking actions which, at times, cause 
even the youngest children to assert their independence and restore 
their dignity by resisting? 

4. When requests for compliance are ignored, how can teachers 
insist on adherence to rules, standards, or requirements without 
lowering a child's concept of self and feelings of self-worth? 

5. How can teachers satisfactorily solve the dilemma created by 
a commitment to educational principles and values directed toward 
deniocratic practices and the development of independent, creative 
individuals, yet in actual practice find that to maintain order they 
must insist upon conformity to school rules and behavioral stand- 
ards? 


\%atever the practices or methods used by teachers to establish 
needed behavioral standards and work goals, they must remember 
that mey are dealing with the total class group and not with each 
individual separately on a one-to-one or teacher-pupil basis. 
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to an only child who lives in an apartment where rules for quiet 
are rigidly maintained. To obtain the degree of quietness necessary 
in a school building where many other children are working and 
studying, plans of action may be developed so that successful per- 
formance of the operation requires that the children do not talk or 
make noise. 

By trying to help children to develop a set of standards that 
concur with the norms, policies, or rules already established in the 
school, teachers are, in effect, depriving their class groups of im- 
portant sources of self-esteem. The activity of establishing guide- 
lines or planning ways to meet already established policies can 
contribute to each class member’s sense of self-worth and to a 
conception shared by everyone in the class that they belong to a 
work group that has significant skills. Trying to force children to 
establish standards that coincide with what the school demands, 
and telling them they are their own standards, causes children, in 
many cases, to rebel. The present system robs children of an oppor- 
tunity to think and plan and removes an opportunity for them to 
raise their self-esteem. The present method of engineered standards 
is antithetical to improvement goals. Although present methods are 
designed to encourage children to act in prescribed ways, they tend 
to discourage children from trying to improve their behavior. 

Before studying processes for setting behavioral guidelines and 
planning ways of meeting school policies, group norms and their 
relation to standards of behavior will be examined, 


THE RELATION OF NORMS TO 
CLASSROOM STANDARDS 

It is important to understand the characteristics of class group 
norms because they have implications for classroom behavioral 
standards. Norms are related to standards in that if group members 
perceive that the school's standards for behavior are the best and 
most appropriate ways of behaving and that adhering to these 
standards helps to achieve the purpose and furthers the operation 
of the group, then the group itself will tend to induce conformity to 
school norms and standards. Often members of a newly formed 
classroom group very quickly exhibit a concern for the conformity 
of all members to certain norms of behavior. Any child who deviates 
becomes the recipient of a high rate of interaction and of pressure 
which is exerted by other members to induce him to conform to 
the norms in question. If after a period of time, the child refuses 
to conform, he is likely to be ignored or rejected by otlier members 
in the class. 
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Norms may be conceptualized further by examining some of the 
characteristics 'which may be observed in this highly complex phe- 
nomena. For example, they are evaluative in nature. They reier 
to "best” behavior or desired conduct or preferred ways of thinking 
and acting. They more or less stipulate what is most valued and 
what is best to believe. Once norms become established they provide 
a reference point by which members can guide their actions, striv- 
ings, and aspirations. They help individuals perceive and judge 
what is appropriate or inappropriate, what is right and what is 
wrong, and what may be approved or disapproved. 

Norms also specify the amount or degree of behavior expected. 
For example, a class group may expect certain behavior from mem- 
bers reacting to individuals who engage in name calling. This 
exjiectancy or norm governs what reaction is considered appropriate 
in this specific instance. For example, if a child small in size in- 
stigates the name calling and a larger child hits him as a reaction 
to being called a name, the group might disapprove. However, if 
a small child hits a larger child because he has been called a name, 
his behavior may be approved. If the norm is to fight in response 
to name calling, it is possible for any child of any size to be 
censored if he does not fight after being called a name. 

The degree of force varies with norms. The strength of approval 
or disapproval elicited by appropriate or inappropriate behavior 
varies in the degree or amount of intensity exhibited by members 
of the group. A diild may receive a great amount of approval for 
misbehaving and interrupting work procedures if this behavior 
serscs the purpose of tlie group. On one hand, a child who disrupts 
the class may be punished severely or even ostracized for a period 
from the group. On the other hand, at times transgression from a 
norm may evoke only slight expressions of disapproval. Some evi- 
dence suggests that conditions in die class are threatening to in- 
dividuals unless ibe group exhibits the same strong feelings of 
approval as dicy do of disapproval. It seems reasonable that unless 
cliildrcn^ also^ accord approval and reward for behavior considered 
appropriate in the same ratio as they distribute disapproval and 
punishment for behavior regarded as inappropriate, classroom 
conditions will be essentially unpleasant for individuals with poor 
social perception. 


Norms also have a qualitative dimension. Some behavior is con- 
sulcrcd better than other. A class group norm may govern whether 
it IS correct to slow doun work procedures by asking unnecessary 
quations. A norm may exist which approves of time-wasting ac- 
uvmcs even diough the class may suffer reprisals because of such 
iKhavjor On the other hand, a child's behavior may be disapproved 
lKcau« he talks out in class at an appropriate time. This qiialita- 
livc dunensjon of norm behavior may specify what is acceptable or 
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unacceptable behavior for boys as compared with that which is 
approved or not approved for girls. In this sense the norm acts as 
a qualifier. The qualitative aspect of norms specifies the best or 
ideal behavior for certain situations and for certain individuals, and 
it also acts to differentiate between behavior considered as poor, 
better, or best. 

When a class group actually does develop a set of standards for 
conduct, these standards will have characteristics very similar to 
norms, and most children eagerly and willingly conform to group 
norms. Of course, it is clear that groups often develop standards 
that are inconsistent with school objectives. Hoivever, when teachers 
can assist groups to develop appropriate standards for behaving, 
the group can and does exert powerful forces on members to adhere 
to such standards. 

Groups strongly influence the behavior of individuals because the 
urge to conform to group norms pervades most classroom life. 
Some norms developed by class organizations are developed for the 
sole purpose of making conditions more satisfying for members. 
They frequently serve to protect individuals from teachers* discipli- 
nary practices because when a number of people act together it is 
often difficult to single out one for punishment. Also, it is not 
easy to find effective wajs of disciplining a number of individuals 
because their combined strength can often successfully resist 
teachers* control practices. 

The term norm and the idea of group norms are essential to an 
understanding of group behavior in the classroom. Discovering the 
current norms of the class group is a necessary step in guiding a 
group toward desirable patterns of behavior. Discpvering group 
norms is not an easy task, for although they may refer to such 
specifics as how to dress, how to treat children who are either older 
or >ounger, and how to relate to the teacher, tliey may also operate 
when the referent is ambiguous and not easily discerned. Norms of 
the group may directly influence the learning performance of the 
members of the class. If the group holds, for example, that every- 
one should do tlie assigned work, dtis expectation will act as a force 
on the individual pupils to do the work. A group norm may also 
exert pressure on individuals to lotver their output, for pupil learn- 
ing is directly influenced by the class group, its norms, and the 
degree of power whidi it exerts. 

A difficult aspect of norms and norm behavior is tliat having to 
do with origin of the norms. Children in die elementary scliool 
bring some expectations from their out-of^diool lives and from 
their previous classroom experiences. Tlie Iiomc, ncighborfiood. 
diurch, and play groups contribute to the norms which de\eIop in 
die dassroom. Discrepancies between norms of die scscral groups of 
^^h^tll the cliild is a member may lead to conflict during die period 
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in which the class is attempting to develop its own standards and 
ways o£ behaving. Sometimes the transferred normative behavior 
from the previous classroom is unacceptable to the current teacher. 
There are times when the class group norms stimulate defiance and 
uncooperative behavior which forces the teacher to deal with the 
group reaction. 

Class group norms have both good and bad effects with respect 
to the behavior of children in the class and their attitudes toward 
learning. The norms of the group reveal what is wanted or expected 
in the way of individual response; therefore, they provide a certain 
amount of regularity or predictability into member behavior. They 
are functionally valuable to social relationships for they create an 
orderliness in interaction that is very necessary for the security of 
members. However, class group norms may present difficulties and 
create conflicts when the norms of the group and the norms of the 
teacher are not in correspondence. The daily work program may 
suffer frequent interruptions if the demands of the majority of the 
members are too great for some children in the class. The teacher 
then has the problem of trying to help a number of individuals 
whose morale and efficiency are lowered because they are not able 
to conform and are either under constant pressure from the group 
or are rejected altogether. 

The study of norms leads to the tealviation that the class group 
has the power and the potential to develop regularized and desira- 
ble behavior patterns which can greatly increase the effectiveness 
and productivity of the individuals in the group. Highly effective 
uses can be made of group power, suclt as increasing output and 
learning, and even promoting diversity and individual independ- 
ence. In order to effectively direct group power toward promoting 
individual learning, teachers need skill in developing behavioral 
guidelines or standards that act as norms for the group. 

TRADITIONAL ENGINEERED 
STANDARDS 

It has been mentioned previously that one of the difficulties in 
iiayng diildren participate in setting their own behavior stand- 
ards is that in almost all cases the desired behavior already is 
cu icr implicitly or explicitly defined. The children cannot decide 
\jhat the behavioral standards of conduct should be. This has been 

ctermined by long established school norms and by the policies 
and rules operating in specific scitools. Therefore, any method 
uhicJi in% oh cs class decisions to determine what the standards of 
mioral conduct should be is employing a manipulative device 
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which many children recognize and which most resist because it 
violates their inherent feelings of worth as individuals. In many 
instances they play the game with the teadier, but the standards 
they parrot back to the teacher are not honored because either 
consciously or unconsciously it is recognized fay each child that 
other members of the group are not committed to the standards 
because they are the teacher’s standards and not their own. 

Traditional teaching procedures advocated for use in developing 
classroom behavioral standards often do not correspond with stated 
educational beliefs about the worth and dignity of individuals and 
"good” teacher-group interaction processes. The actual behavior 
of teachers during standard-making discussions which follow pre- 
scribed educational practice often do not jibe with educational 
values about effective teacher action. A gap often exists between 
stated educational value theory and prescribed classroom-manage- 
ment practices, particularly in this area of setting standards. The 
methods often employed at the present time act to create a barrier 
to openness and trust and tends to create a collective resistance to 
the acceptance of the very behavioral standards that the class ap- 
pears to suggest as their own rules for acting and behaving. The 
cause of the resistance comes about because the individuals in the 
class perceive the methods employed by teachers as a hidden means 
for coercing them into accepting school and teacher-made rules for 
behaving. The students feel (even though they usually are unable 
to verbalize these emotions), that their suggestions are not honestly 
sought or valued. Correctly or incorrectly, they perceive the process 
as one of eliciting stereotyped responses which the teacher approves. 
Collectively, then, the individuals in the class react defensively. 
They do not accept the standards. Individuals who volunteer re- 
sponses in the process of formulating standards learn to limit their 
Statements to those ideas they perceive the teachers to be seeking. 
Even young children recognize that the individuals who suggest 
standards for behavior are merely parroting back right answers. 
When teachers say, for example, "What is the best way to come 
into the room?" Ae usual answer is "Quietly,” or “No talking.” 
This response is perceived as the right answer to the teacher’s ques- 
tion and not an expression of belief that children should come into 
the room quietly. Methods presently advocated and followed by 
teachers in establishing standards are not only ineffective but they 
severely restrict commitment to standards by members of the class- 
room system. The method for establishing standards itself creates 
barriers to their acceptance. Traditional educational methods for 
establishing classroom standards in too many cases achieve only 
limited success. This lack of success steins from an incomplete con- 
ceptual framework regarding the nature of collective behaviors 
and reactions in tlie classroom system. Members of the classroom 
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organization need agreed upon guidelines which not only serve to 
regulate their behavior, but which also provide a commonality of 
expectations. Standards, or norms of belief, expectation, and pur- 
pose, assist the group in achieving structural integrity. When de- 
veloped through group procedures, and when they lead to ap- 
propriate ^oup actions, they assist with affiliative interaction and 
help eadi individual member to secure a sense of personal identity 
with his class group. The same affects are achieved when groups, 
without teacher guidance, develop norms which lead to inappro- 
priate behaviors. Although undesirable norms often serve to make 
very unpleasant working conditions more bearable, the develop- 
ment of standards and guidelines for behavior which are consistent 
with the objectives of education create much more satisfaction, not 
only for children, but for the teachers as well. 

Some class groups do not possess a very strong degree of unity. 
The majority of class groups, however, either are quite cohesive or 
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their systems of control if they are to encourage the children to 
work constructively and well. The solution to improving poor 
adherence to standards is not to try to change the children individ- 
ually, but to change the method of establishing controls to create 
a situation in which children through participative action, can 
meet their needs and at the same time have some share in deciding 
their own conduct. The process, in fact, assists the group in develop- 
ing norms that regulate conduct. 

One important management function then is to assist the group 
in establishing guidelines for appropriate behavior for certain 
specific situations in the classroom. Another management task is 
to help groups develop plans of action to meet rules and policies 
relating to conduct in the school building and on the playgrounds. 
In botli cases the group must make decisions as to what they will 
do in certain situations and agree upon certain plans of action. 
When class members arrive at a decision, the class group is com- 
mitted to a course of action. 

The steps involved in the management processes are concerned 
with ways of readiing certain behavioral objectives rather than with 
deciding what the objectives should be. Teachers must concentrate 
on what it is that they desire to accomplish. It is not setting be- 
havioral standards. It is gaining adherence to implicit and explicit 
standards of conduct appropriate and necessary for the effective op- 
eration of the formally organized group. Appropriate conduct 
means that each individual is allowed the maximum amount of 
personal freedom possible without infringing on the rights of 
others. Also, appropriate behavior involves conduct which enables 
all members of die class to readi educational goals. 

Effective class participation in deciding how to reach behavioral 
goals results from a systematic process with clearly defined elements. 
These elements, which the teacher handles in a sequence of steps, 
are designed to achieve an action commitment that is as close as 
possible to tile capacities of the children who will carry it out. The 
sequence of steps involved in this group-decision participation 
process include 

1. A statement of the poliq' and/or desired conduct for a specific 
situation under consideration. 

2. A clarification of the situation which includes a clear exposition of 
factors involved. 

3. A request for some plan of action which will enable the members 
of tlic class to meet die required conduct. 

4. A statement and exploration of boundary conditions (what cannot 
be done and what is undesirable), 

5. An examination of all suggestions on how to meet die conditions 
in the situation. 
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6. An action commitment on the part of class members who must 
carry out the plan. 

7. A daily progress examination which determines the effectiveness 
of the plan and which compares the plan against the actual course 
of events. 


Every teacher approaches a management task with certain con- 
scious or unconscious assumptions. These assumptions pertain to 

1. The nature of the class as a whole (whether the class is viewed as 
a good class, or is difficult, and so forth). 

2- The nature of the management task (whether the situation is 
viewed as a discipline problem or as a condition requiring facilita- 
tive action). 

one or more 

difficult individuals or group energy is misdirected). 

4. The management practices which will lead to an amelioration of 
Uie situation (actions believed appropriate will depend upon how 
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just because a few individuals won^t meet their responsi- 
bilities. 

A third teacher describes a similar situation in the following 
manner: 

This class has been noted for its poor conduct on the 
playground, in the ouditorium, and in the cafeteria. Each 
day at lunch time it is the same old struggle to get them 
ready and in tine and to the cafeteria with a minimum of 
disorder and confusion. Today it was a game of everyone 
moving behind the person in front with the remark, "you 
can be first." By the time that game was stopped and some 
order restored, we were ten minutes (ate. It seems to be a 
few individuals who think up these tactics but the whole class 
goes along and joins in at every opportunity. 

The management task is the same in all three incidents. The 
immediate objective is to arrive at the cafeteria on time and in an 
orderly manner. The major aim is to redirect group energy so chat 
the class members can satisfactorily meet the requirements of the 
situation. Or, the task may be stated as one of group facilitation 
to enable the class system to change its ways of functioning in order 
to cope more effectively with the environmental conditions. The 
class system needs help in mobilizing its resources to correct its 
own operations. 

The processes maximize constructive rather than destructive 
tendencies. To achieve this the initial management action is to 
present the situation to the class as a statement of fact. This means 
that the teacher does not exhibit any positive or negative feelings 
in his statements, tone of voice, or mannerisms. In other words, 
the teacher states that it is the obligation of the class to arrive at 
the cafeteria at a certain time. A short, factual description of the 
events that hinder this operation should be given. With no reference 
to the individuals who are the obstructing influences. After ob- 
jectively stating the situation the teacher can proceed to the next 
step, which is to ask the class to suggest a plan of action to facilitate 
the process of preparing for and proceeding to the cafeteria. Before 
suggestions are made, the boundary conditions should be clarified. 
Predictable suggestions for policing action and severe punishment 
of offenders should be vetoed before the children think to make 
them. Children may suggest rather severe punishments as a solu- 
tion to a problem. However, children have no real commitment to 
solve problems in this way because it only increases tlie tensions 
and unpleasantness of the situation. Another boundary condition is 
that the class must work witliin the established sdiool polides — 
whatever these may be. The teacher must convince the class that 
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the method of operating is faulty and that a new method is needed. 
(No blame is placed upon the inability of some or all of the chil- 
dren to accomplish this task.) The method of proceeding is at fault 
not the cliildren. To involve the class members, the first con- 
sideration might be the length of time needed to prepare for 
leaving for the cafeteria. The teacher must be prepared to accept 
all plans for action but must direct them toward deciding the 
methods and direction of movement and where the lines are to form 
(If lines are considered appropriate.) When necessary the teacher 
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handle problems. As a consequence, mudi less time is spent settling 
such problems after the diildren return to tlie room and the class 
can concentrate on learning. Moreover, when class groups learn to 
cooperate and follow their own bdiavioral guidelines, the room 
climate is more serene. 

When children are given the necessary freedom and assistance in 
planning how they will conduct themselves, they usually do an 
impressive job. The mere fact that class groups are given the power 
(appropriate to their developmental level) to decide how they will 
meet s^ool rules and regulations increases the likelihood that they 
will accept rules, even those that tliey might othenvise reject. In 
other words, a class group’s acceptance of school norms of conduct 
depends not only upon what is expected and demanded, but more 
upon haw such demands are made. 

Permitting the group to participate in planning how to meet 
school rules and policies results in genuine advantages for both 
teachers and children. Children take more responsibility for minor 
problems and do not constantly run to the teacher with complaints. 
Sometimes they set goals for behavioral conduct at higher levels 
than teachers do. In addition, the children gain many satisfactions 
from participation — interaction, accomplishment, leadership, letting 
off steam, and so forth. Furthermore, each child's sense of personal 
worth is enhanced by the mere fact that the teacher asks the group to 
assume responsibility for planning and meeting the behavioral goals 
of the school. 


METHODS OF ESTABLISHING 
STANDARDS OF WORK CONDUCT 

One of the basic problems of classroom management is how to 
facilitate working procedures in the classroom. In classroom groups 
that range from twenty to thirty-five pupils, or more, this is not an 
easy task, particularly if a number of the children derive only slight 
personal satisfaction from working on and completing study assign- 
ments. Children must work together, adhere to standards, obey in- 
structions, and follow rules and policies, some of which they had 
no voice in making. The increased size of many classes and scliools 
today reduces tlie opportunity for pupil participation and increases 
the necessity for stricter controls. How can teadiers develop work 
standards and create a work situation in whicli children can satisfy 
some individual needs and at die same time work toward die learn- 
ing objectives established for dieir particular class groups? 

This section considers methods for establishing standards of con- 
duct for work and study. Tiie focus is upon practices which establish 
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organizational controls, yet, at the same time, provide satisfaction 
for individuals in the classroom group. 

The traditional form of establishing work controls in classrooms 
(and the one that teachers are trained to perform) emphasizes au- 
thority. Using the results of tests, for example, teachers divide the 
claM into reading groups, and at reading time children move to 
assi^ed positions. At these limes they are told what to do, how to 
do It, and often they are told how much time is allotted for com- 
pleting the task. In their crudest form, the control methods used 
consist of implied threats of low grades or some sort of punishment 
It aiildren do not work according to instructions. The assumption 
behind this approach, of course, is that some children will not work 
^cept when they are made to. The fact that children want much 
grades— they want other work satisfactions— 
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is possible. A great deal o£ satisfaction is obtained by thwarting 
teachers* control efforts. Naturally, teachers react by deciding that 
firmer controls are needed. Sometimes teachers, in frustration, strike 
back irrationally. They may impose more and needless restrictions 
on the group as a whole. Or, they may take action against children 
they believe are ringleaders. Thus a vicious cycle is set in motion. 
This cycle involves resistance by children followed by stricter con- 
trols imposed by teachers. The collective actions of a class group 
are protective and are practiced by all class groups at some time or 
other. This alliance is highly effective, although the defensive tactic 
is not talked about or even recognized by children. They have 
no conscious recognition of what they do, nor could they explain 
why they do it. 

Methods courses emphasize a high degree of organization and 
control in the area of instruction. Although it is recognized that 
much of what is taught in teacher- training courses is necessary and 
appropriate, many suggested practices are inappropriate as control 
methods. The most serious trouble caused by a high degree of or- 
ganization and control is that it ignores a basic factor in human be- 
havior. When people are too regimented they usually become 
frustrated. When children in class groups become frustrated they 
react and reduce the effectiveness of instructional methods; nor 
can the main task of teachers, helping each child achieve according 
to his abilities and grade level, be carried out effectively. Often 
children's behavior seems quite irrational because teachers cannot 
understand it from the explanations provided in their educational 
training. For example, if frustration leads to scapegoating, that is, 
if children, in order to vent aggressive feelings, pick on others in 
the group, the explanation given is in terms of sociometrics. It is the 
child who is unacceptable and who is not liked by the group. 
However, teachers find that if such a child moves away, the be- 
havior persists; the class selects a new victim who was previously 
a fringe member but who was not totally rejected. When this occurs, 
Uie sociometric explanation for the behavior becomes invalid. 

The collective reaction of a group of cliildren to frustration 
caused by severe controls in the work situation can have a devastat- 
ing effect on tlie total classroom environment. It can disrupt group 
unity and cooperation by eventually turning individuals against 
one another. It can lead to mistrust and suspicion. It may result in 
unexplained resistance to agreed-upon classroom standards of con- 
duct or to a slate of irritability in whiclt diildrcn snarl at one 
another. In most cases, the basic objcciisc of education — learning 
— suffen greatly. 

There arc times when tcacltcrs, because of the immediacy of the 
situation, must use either strong dircciiscs or implicit or explicit 
Utreau. Tcaclicrs arc responsible for Uie health, safety, and v^cll- 
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each individual is determined by the teacher. How the study session 
is organized, how children study the words, even where they sit, 
perhaps, can be decided by the children. The important factor is 
to reach the educational outcomes. 

Intrinsic work satisfaction can be increased if children design 
the way they are to work. Of course, there are certain boundary con- 
ditions that must be met. The children cannot decide that they 
will work in a place out of the reach of teacher supervision, for 
example. Once given such boundary conditions, however, children 
can decide how they will accomplish the task, and in so doing will 
achieve many satisfactions. Usually teachers find that when mem- 
bers of the group participate in decisions regarding how they will 
work, they become so involved in reaching the learning objectives 
that achievement rises. Those who have trouble learning as quickly 
as others share in the feeling of accomplishment gained from 
planning a workable method of study, and this improves their 
productivity as well as their achievement. Certainly this practice 
produces more than a minimum amount of study and learning on 
the part of the children. 


BUILDING COOPERATION 
AND TRUST 

The use of group decision methods to establish initial guidelines 
for conduct engages children in freer communication about ways 
of conducting themselves in the room and provides conditions 
under which understanding and cooperation can grow. The aim 
is not only to develop guidelines for ways of behaving, but also to 
allow for interaction and communication so that children can gain 
a realistic picture of the classroom group situation, develop under- 
standing to reduce conflicts between individuals, and learn to con- 
duct themselves in ways conducive to a good learning situation. 

Beginning teachers always ask, "How do I establish standards 
when school opens and so avoid behavior problems?” Perhaps the 
single most effective technique is not to anticipate that the children 
will fail to behave appropriately; when, or if, such behavior does 
occur, handle it on a one-to-one basis. Nodiing arouses resistance 
more quickly than letting a class group know that it is expected 
to’misbehave and establish rules of conduct before they are needed. 
Of course, children require some direction in new situations. In 
most cases, teachers can wait until a problem arises before tlicy 
take action. For example, if on the first day the group experiences 
a good deal of difficulty preparing to leave tlic room, tlie teaclicr 
can give some directions and tell tlte duldren that a problem has 
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arisen and that when they return to the room they will work to- 
gether on developing a procedure. 
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end, every child must freeze, proceed at a reasonably fast 
pace to the building entrance, and then follov/ the teacher 
to the room with no loitering. One difficulty, as I see it, is 
that the teacher is needed at both ends of the line. Another 
problem is, how can a teacher make children follow the 
rules if they decide they do not wish to do so? Further, how 
can this particular rule be enforced since no person can be 
several places at once? 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRACTICE 
Training Problem 

1. In this situation the teacher is concerned with getting 
the children to follow a school rule. The teacher has asked 
a number of questions which the children may be able to 
answer. 

2. How can the teacher use a group decision process to 
gain adherence to a school policy? 

Action Steps 

1. In this training exercise all class members participate 
in a training dramatization. The class divides into groups of 
ten to twelve members. A teacher is recruited for eoch 
group. The rest play the parts of children in class groups. 

2. From ten to fifteen minutes is taken by each group to 
help the teacher formulate the initial statements needed to 
engage the class in the group decision process. 

3. The teachers then switches training groups, as it will 
be difficult for members who have helped the teacher plan 
the approach to play their parts. 

4. The training groups then demonstrate how a group de- 
cision might proceed with a class group at the beginning 
of the school term. If time permits, they play the scene 
through until a decision is reached. 

Concluding Activities 

1. Following the demonstrations, the doss members of 
each group state how they felt toward statements and ques- 
tions made by the teachers. They state how they felt toward 
other group members. 

2. From data given, group members generalize as to 
whether the actions of the group in the decision process 
would tend to influence members to adhere to the school 
policy when they enter the building. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF GROUP 
SPIRIT AND UNIT PRIDE 
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influence, can satisfy important human needs. Being a part of a 
classroom group has an effect on the attitudes and behavior of in- 
dividual children; it can influence their modes of thinking, feeling, 
and acting. For these reasons, the influence of the group as a whole 
upon what occurs in the classroom learning situation cannot be 
minimized. 


INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 9 

This situation has its roots in the insecurity of the class 
as individuals; this is my opinion as of this time. There seems 
to be much tattling over insignificant things, such as, "Some- 
one has my pencil," or, "He hit me!" and so forth. It seems 
that this is more prevalent with the boys than with the girls. 
Because pencils always seem to disappear by the end of 
the day, i asked some of the students if they could bring 
some old pencils from home. The problem was that some 
brought new ones instead of used ones, and then they 
wanted their own pencils back at the end of the day. 

Another situation in this doss concerns a particular child. 
Bill is a boy who does not really belong to any group. He 
often brings something up which is totally unrelated to the 
subject at hand, or he may ask a question that shows his 
total misunderstanding of an assignment. The class reaction 
is usually one of ridicule and scorn. He then blushes and 
goes into a shell until the next time he asks a silly question 
or makes a remark that seems to be on a totally different 
subject. Then the class proceeds to put him in his place 
again with some pointed remarks. The class seems to get 
some enjoyment out of making him look ridiculous. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRACTICE 
Training Problem 

1. The class described in the incident lacks group spirit 
and pride. Can attractiveness be increased by involving the 
group in solving some of their own problems? 

2, The troining groups should onalyze the situation. De- 
cide what facilitolive acts the teacher should perform. De- 
cide on ct problem that must be solved ond on one which 
allows the group considerable leeway in planning what Is 
to be done. The situation relating to pencils may provide a 
problem for group decision. 
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Action Steps 
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It is the teacher’s job to regulate the discussion "while maintaining 
a high level of participation. Regulating the flow of talk from one 
individual to another is the teacher’s responsibility; as the dis- 
cussion leader; he should encourage spontaneous interaction be- 
tween individuals rather than arbitrary contributions. Having 
hands waving in the air as the teaclier decides who is to talk is to 
be avoided. Children have demonstrated over and over that they 
can engage in discussion without having the teacher decide who 
can speak and who cannot. It will be his task to decide in what 
order the individuals may speak when several respond at the same 
time. At these moments teachers should quickly indicate the order 
of the contributions. 

Of course children do not automatically learn how to discuss by 
engaging in discussion. Before any real discussion is attempted, 
guidelines should be developed by the class, and decisions reached 
as to how the discussion will proceed. 

At times the teacher may intercede if he feels that someone who 
is timid in speaking out has a valuable contribution to make. 
Also, teachers may need to ask for other opinions if only one side 
of the question is being stated. The skilled teacher can increase 
the quality of the discussion by helping the quiet and less aca- 
demically able children to be heard. Often the children who are 
not the highest achievers in school subject areas are very good at 
solving practical problems of group functioning. 

Also, managing the discussion so that the time coincides with 
the action is part of the teacher’s task. A group decision meeting 
should not be held in a period that might not allow time to com- 
plete the discussion. If there is not time to make a decision before 
the lunch period, for example, then it may be necessary to repeat 
the whole discussion at another session. When this happens, time is 
wasted unnecessarily. 

The teacher guides the group discussion largely through ques- 
tions that he asks; thus he must be skilled in developing and 
phrasing effective questions. Usually these questions are not from 
the teacher to tlie pupil. The teacher-to-pupil question may be 
used to clarify a statement made by an individual and, occasionally, 
as mentioned before, to provide the opportunity for quiet members 
to speak. Otlienvise, questions are directed to the group as a ivhole 
for the purpose of making the discussion more conducive to general 
participation. When a icadicr engages groups in discussion for die 
first time, his questions may be folloived by a short period of silence 
while members assess whether they are supposed to respond honestly 
or to answer in terms of what the tcadicr desires. The tcadicr can 
ciilicr ^vait until someone answers, or he can restate the question 
in other words. 

A discussion is often opened by statements whidi objccUscly de- 
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scribe the situation to be decided upon. Questions are employed 
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ready. During the discussion much interest is shown as they 
are very curious about most things, but they seem to talk 
always among themselves — usually on the topic, but it Is 
disruptive to the main discussion. They are also tremen- 
dously spontaneous and talk out quite often. The problem 
stems from the fact that the discussion must be interrupted 
frequently to wait for attention so that we can go on. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRACTICE 
Training Problem 

1. How can teachers improve their skills in guiding group 
discussions? 

2. How can teachers learn to perform the functions 
needed for guiding discussion in the group decision process? 

Action Steps 

1. The training group remains as a whole for this train- 
ing exercise (unless it is larger than the ordinary classroom 
group). 

2. The task for the group, and for the volunteer teach- 
ers who will take turns leading the group, is to reach deci- 
sions concerning improved group discussion procedures. 

3. The first volunteer teacher to lead the discussion wili 
involve the group in deciding how the introduction of such 
a discussion would begin if the meeting were being held 
with a classroom group. 

4. Using the suggestions as a beginning point, a second 
volunteer will attempt to guide the participants in reaching 
a decision as to how the discussion should proceed in a 
large group. 

5. Two or more observers should be appointed to note 
the statements and questions made by the teacher volun- 
teers. 


Concluding Activities 

1. The instructor should allow fifteen to twenty minutes 
for the group to onolyze where increased skill is needed. 

2. Reporters should present the statements and questions 
used by the discussion leaders and the refinements sug- 
gested. 

3. If the training group has been having some difficulty 
In their discussions following the small-group training peri- 
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ods, the decision process can be directed toward solving a 
problem that really exists instead of the one described in 
the training incident. 


INITIATING CORRECTIVE 
ACTIONS 


The establishment of guidelines or standards for behavior in- 
volves three steps: 

1 . Helping the group establish behavioral guidelines. 

Assisting the group to check its conduct against the guidelines and 
revise its performance. 
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1. What exactly is the problem? What is the nature o£ the situation 
with which I must deal? 

2. What are the boundary conditions or limitations? 

3. Toward what ends must the corrections be directed? What condi- 
tions must be satisfied to correct the situation? 

Teachers should consider each of the questions separately so that 
their actions will be based on the highest level of conceptual under- 
standing possible. 

Definition o£ the Problem 

The large problem usually is how to gain the willing cooperation 
of children in making needed changes so that their feelings of per- 
sonal dignity and worth are satisfied, and at the same time meet 
the demands of the school organization. Even small children have 
vague feelings that they are capable of exercising some degree of 
judgment and responsibility. They are left without any pride at all 
when they are told what is wrong with what they have been doing 
or that they have displeased the teacher. The problem, then, is not 
one of trying to gain stronger acceptance by having the children re- 
set the standards. This practice possibly would lead to resistance. 
Those individuals who have self-doubts about their own judgments 
and who might willingly conform to pressures to obey the already 
established rules, have the strength to resist because of the support 
provided by the group. A sense of personal competence and self- 
worth is bolstered by collective resistance. The problem becomes 
then, a task of gaining collective — or group — cooperation in making 
corrections. Individuals must perceive that corrections are needed 
and that the corrections made by the class are supported by all 
the other members. The key to the situation is gaining not individ- 
ual, but group acceptance and cooperation to make needed changes. 

The Specifications 

The next major element in the conceptual process is to define 
clear specifications of what the group decision process has to ac- 
complish. What are the objectives? What are the conditions the 
facilitating process has to satisfy? In science these are known as 
boundary conditions. To be effective any process must satisfy these 
boundary conditions. Consider, for example, the following sugges- 
tions made in education texts for gaining conformity to a rule 
that does not meet boundary conditions. 

When children take part in enforcing the rules, they are 
likely to oct more responsibly than If the rules are enforced 
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solely by the teacher. Suggested practices include the fol- 
lowing. 

1. Set up a committee to enforce the rules. 

2. Have a system of citizens' arrest whereby any child 
can submit a slip saying someone has misbehaved In a way 
that bothers him. These slips can be submitted to the citi- 
zens' committee for appropriate action. 

One boundary condition is that the solution to the problem must 
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Although we hove set standards, the class problem is as 
follows. There are five children in the class who are extro- 
verts and continually compete for attention. During class 
periods we are interrupted with one or another falling out 
of his chair, yelling because someone didn't give him paper, 
accusing someone of stealing his pencil, and talking out 
without being recognized. In math class they will yell out 
the answer while other children have their hands raised. It 
doesn't take the class long to join in with the some pattern, 
in social studies they will dominate the discussion if it means 
repeating what has already been said. 

Different methods of solving the problem were used. 

1. The five children were retained after school (on differ- 
ent days), their problems were acknowledged, and goals 
were set for the next day. This plan didn't work. 

2. A teacher-parent conference was held with the idea 
of getting home support to solve the problem. This didn't 
work either. 

3. The statement was made that those who couldn't con- 
duct themselves as sixth grade class members would be sent 
to the office. 

This method worked temporarily and had to be used more 
than once for each of the five. Although it did work tempo- 
rarily, it did not help others in the class. Some continued 
to act as before. 

4. Finally, as a (ast resort the worst of the five boys was 
sent back to the fifth grade room with the idea that he 
might not graduate because he wasn't mature enough. 

This took the wind out of the sails of the four others and 
within three days a different class appeared. The class de- 
cided they were mature enough to solve their own prob- 
lems. They took it upon themselves to help the boy who was 
sent back to grade five. They said they would help him be- 
have if he could be brought back. 

We discussed the problem. The teacher hinted that the 
other four were headed for the same fate. The boys agreed 
that they had better shape up and behave. They were fotd 
to submit a plan for their own behavior ond sign it showing 
that they were committed. It was read aloud to the doss. 
At the end of each day we evaluated their plan. For o 
couple of days it was evident that some people in the class 
were not helping the boys. But when others found they were 
going to be placed in the some group with the five boys, 
they changed. 

By the end of the week the whole class wos doing better 
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and trying to help the five who were trying to stick to their 
plan of improved behavior. The room remained pretty quiet 
and there was no repetition of past disturbances. 

B. The first time of the year when the teacher stepped 
out of her fifth grade classroom, she returned to find that 
the class president (with others' help) had recorded on the 
board the names of those who had talked out or in some 
way disturbed the class while she was out. The teacher did 
not wish to encourage this sort of thing, so she talked with 
the class about self-discipline and said that she felt the list- 
ing of names on the board would not be necessary again. 

A few weeks later when the teacher was out of the room, 
the students followed the same pattern. (This evidently had 
been encouraged by their previous teacher.) The teacher 
talked with the class, reiterating much of what had been 
said previously. She explained that she did not want to see 
a list of those who had misbehaved because she wanted to 
find that the children had a// been very good/ 

The third time the teacher was out of the class, she again 
was quite discouraged to see an exceedingly long list of 
names on the board. However, the class president quickly 
wrote obove the list, "Those Who Were GOOD!" The teacher 
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might the teacher hove done to correct the situation and 
yet give the group responsibility for making decisions? 

Action Steps 

1. Divide the class into two sections. Section 1 takes inci* 
dent A; Section 2, incident B. Training sections with more 
than ten members may be subdivided. 

2. Following an analysis of teacher practices and class- 
room conditions,^ the training groups are to plan the facili- 
tative actions that are needed to improve conditions and to 
solve the immediate problems. 

Concluding Activities 

1. Each training group reports the solutions reached to 
the totol group. Members of the class should be given the 
Opportunity to ask questions about the proposed procedures. 

2. After the reports are concluded the class os a whole 
should discuss them and improve and refine the reportorial 
processes. 

GAINING ADHERENCE TO 
SCHOOL RULES AND POLICIES 

On the whole children accept the fact that they must study, com- 
plete assigned tasks, and fulfill the requirements to learn and 
achieve. Most young children eagerly look forward to school. After 
some time has passed, many find that life in the class and school 
environment is so overorganized and so overcontrolled that they 
are kept in a state of supervised conformity. Although life outside 
the school may have prepared some of the children for responsi- 
bility, shared or otherwise, class and school rules and regulations 
oftentimes treat them as though they are irresponsible and undisci- 
plined. Even kind, benevolent teachers usually do not produce the 
intended results in terms of a good work climate. 

Many school policies and rules presently in practice undoubtedly 
were in existence before the children started school. School rules of 
conduct are influenced by needs that arise and the kind of rules 
instituted are influenced by the values of those issuing tlie rules. 
Many rules and policies governing conduct in the sdiool were 
formed for some reason. Some policies and practices seem to become 
ends in themselves; they continue on long after die original reason 
for tile practice is removed. For example, a small scliool established 
die practice tliat the children would ^iher together in front of the 
entrance of the sdiool to give a salute to die flag. As die sdiool grew 
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in size, ihe children were instructed to line up in assigned areas by 
grades. After the flag salute they then marched in order to their 
rooms. Finally, the ceremony was assigned to the rooms, i.e., every 
morning each room conducted its own flag salute. However, lining 
up, waiting for stragglers, and marching to the rooms in double file 
remained the policy. No longer was there any reason for the chil- 
dren to stand five or ten minutes in line without talking or pushing 
^a practice whit^ could make many active children feel like mere 
robots but continue it did. New or transferring teachers may find 
that they and the children they teach are bound to conform to some 
such school practice that apparently has no reason for being. The 
teaciier, being a new faculty member, may not feel free to express 
an opinion concerning the practice. It becomes his task, then, to 
ihe ^oup and to help members behave acceptably in such 
iHniriilr”/' ^ ^ o'^gh he may feel resistant also. It becomes doubly 
feSn, management function if the teacher himself 

te^ that tlie practice is not reasonable. 
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inquiry and a consensm nr, k " approached in a spirit of joint 
leads to more loyalty and Participation 

in the classroom shht from conflS* among children 

sempf i,ucrdepcndenccdc\eIops. ‘cooperation, and usually a 

perpetuated for no reason policies seem to be 

tion the practice anTu "sfihTp"° should ques- 

tniing a new policy g^oup in insti- 

administraiion or to the facultv F consideration to the 

arc not changed. Uie diildren or practices 

'oicc an opinion. been given an opportunity to 


‘NCIDENT.S.MUWT.ON EXERCISE 12 

in grodo three. >lu'lo°iho' youngsters. They ore 
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in the average range as far as ability is concerneci. Two 
children in the class are capable of expressing themselves 
very well. Two other children are not with us at all. Their 
not being with us is due to language problems and imma- 
turity; however, these two youngsters are not behavioral 
problems and do not disturb the other members of the class. 
As a whole, the class is a very enthusiastic one. 

The school is located in a neighborhood that is considered 
to be lower socio-economic. The parents appear to be in- 
terested in their children, but most of them are reluctant 
to come to the school. Their reluctance is probably due to 
their language difficulties and to a lack of understanding 
about the school. Most of the parents were born in Mexico, 
or they have never been out of the immediate neighbor- 
hood. 

There hove been no daily problems with this class; how- 
ever, one reaction has occurred several times, and it has 
puzzled me. We take several trips during the year, always 
by bus. The last time we took a trip it was to the science 
center. Before the trip we discussed the standards to be 
followed while riding on the bus. (There are a number of 
school rules that must be followed.) One of these is that the 
class is to remain quiet white riding in the bus. Just so they 
wouldn't forget, we reviewed the standards again approxi- 
mately twenty minutes before leaving. When the bus ar- 
rived, the bus driver also told everyone there was to be 
no talking on the bus for safety reasons. Before we left, the 
principal came out and he, too, reminded the children of 
the rule concerning quietness. As soon as we started on the 
trip, the class began talking as if It were an open discussion 
period. The class talked all the way to the science center, 
which is about ten miles away, and all the way back. They 
were fold several times to be quiet and were threatened by 
telling them this was their last trip, but they did not stop 
talking to listen. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRACTICE 
Training Problem 

1. How could the teacher conduct a meeting to gain 
adherence to the rule of "No talking" or "Be quiet" while 
on the bus? 

2. Should the teacher anticipote that others might give 
the class orders and directions? Do you think this might 
hove offected the children's behavior? 
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Action Steps 

1. In this training session all class members participate 
in reality practice, i.e., a teacher-volunteer in each training 
group guides the group through a group-decision process 
to gain adherence to the rule of no talking on the bus. 

2. The class will divide Into groups of seven to nine 
members. One person will volunteer or will be selected to 
take the part of the teacher. One person should act as a 
recorder and note the statements and questions posed by 
the teacher and the general group response. The rest of 
the group plays the parts of the third grade class members. 

3. The teacher is given a few minutes to prepare an 
opening statement. Upon a signal from the instructor, each 
group engages In reality practice. The teacher guides the 
group through the complete process of decision making, or 
the group proceeds as far as possible until the instructor 
calls time. 


Concluding Activities 

"'“'"S' group recorder reports the 

progress made by his training group. 

whether they 

"NMoVt/" " 

ntitted".hr’ ”1;''° sroop would not be com- 

«. us'ed “ J ‘ °V’'° '^'■''''3 aroup analyze the proc- 
es used and try to determine at whot point the prLess 


developing 

SATISFACTORY NORMS 


ccpted, la some dcpcc at iSt'^b behaving or a rule that is ac- 
of a norm or adherence to a patmr^ontr °“P- Acceptance 

of a sizable group is nor nlw^arc behavior by all ilie members 

of individuals follow the saiJ i ^ 'vhen a large number 

:>ppcars that thcreTs a ceniTn' behaving it 

develop norms of belief and heb ^ niembers. Groups usually 
vvhen perceived to be rdaJ^^ Th«e norms, 

mcni of satisfactory operationaromrM^'^^*”"*”^ achieve- 

forrnit) in conduct. Conformitv In ^ induce con- 

of member conduct and also^ ‘‘^creases the predictability 

integration, auldren are not ent ^ coordination and 

arc not conscious of norm development or of 
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It would seem that a period o£ wouW 
to develop norms. It appears, howev , ^ 

develop a norm or standards persists. Perhaps this rapid 

meets and that this ° . members in these particular 

development is caused by . , , a number of research 

class groups value group to a group, 

studies show that the more coL be 

the more likely he is to conform p contrary to 

that the establishment of a standard of ^ security and 

generally accepted school norms reflects ^ ^eed for thej^ec y 

reassurance which a conditions and their 

children see it, for estabhshi g - t- ■ action may account 
need for concerted rather than or j „iQn a standard pattern 
for the fact that some classroom reduce the degree 

of behaving on the first day. Sue e a highly attracted 

of ambiguity in the situation or mem groups do develop 

the genera W standards of 

"^rmwepTe^'senr^^^ ofrelerence^tL^TuTdls 

of member behavior. They provi e group, and they 

the interaction of individuals in a g 

regulate the behavior of group ^fm difficult to trace 

Classroom groups often exhibit b^-vior hat s difficult ^ 

back to a norm: that is. often the For ex- 

upon the children to conform is describes a class group 

ample, the training incident which guiding be- 

whose members Resulting behavior is viewed by 

bavior in a specihc situation. Th ftandards established by 

the teacher as a failure to conform standards or norms are 

the group itself. Actually the groups desired or 

operating, and the publicly stated standards are those 

imposed by the teacher. ^^Irtentlv wanted the chil- 

In the following incident, concur with those already in 

dren to establish a set of standa i,,,:idin£r and classrooms had 

existence. A procedure to enter the cia^^ 

been developed previously by die Erst day of school the 

tom dictated the appropriate methods. On ^ ^ 

cliildren failed to adhere to esta teaclier tried to establish 

observed tliat standards were nee e unsuccessful 

rules for entering and leaving room. His e on w 

and die children continued to follow the pattern they n 
lished die first time they met. 
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Predictably the teacher attempted to have the children state stan- 
dards similar to those in existence, at the same time telling them 
that they were to establish their own rules. Instead of gaining group 
cooperation, the process evoked group resistance; members of the 
class continued to behave as they did the first time they entered the 
room. 


The management practice that is more likely to lead to coopera- 
tive behavior involves stating the conditions of existing practices, 
asking the children for their ideas on ways of meeting these condi- 
tions, agreeing on a trial plan of action, assessing the success of the 
plan of action, and making needed corrections. If the agreed-upon 
plan of action does not lead to the desired results, it is the fault of 
the plan, not of the individuals. 


n situations in which a class quickly establishes an inappropriate 
norm, each child thinks that this way of behaving is not really the 
. that he is the only one who sees the situation 

in t is ig t. When processes are employed which enable each child 
perceive the situation as he 
Tnon .u to change the established pattern of behavior 

to one that is more appropriate. 


INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 13 

practice in our 

When all ih ° discontinue loud conversation. 

ner the teach r'" 

buitdinq to thf proceed through the 

from tolkinq at 'or’ ^ k that children refrain 

prision.; " " with military 

difficulty^orminglny khdtnin«^ middle-grade class had 

loudness of talkino nnd - ' the amount and 

to their room The' ini ' 

first morning continued to occurred on the 

the first item of business on the day, even though 

to establish standards for enterin7rd^l of school was 
discussion of standards has been^n the room. A 

ness ever since. This rnnf.i,' l order of busi- 

dren ever get to the room ^ '* created before chil- 

disorder wLh occurs 

a long time for thinos in n . takes 

B=rcx::!i: tr "! 
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by conversation or remarks made to no one in particular. 
Children are bored to death v/ifh discussing standards. 
They all agree that the standards set are ones they should 
follow, but they never do. It is possible to get them to move 
in an orderly fashion by issuing strong orders backed up by 
threats which ore carried out. However, this is an unpleas- 
ant way to begin the day's work and I would like them to 
achieve this on their own — not because they are forced into 
Q more acceptable way of acting. 


/NSTRUCr/ONS FOR SfC/Lt PRACTfCE 
Training Problem 

1. How can a teacher prevent inappropriate behavior 
from developing the first day of school and thus prevent 
the establishment of inappropriate norms? 

2. How can teachers establish a shared perception by 
children that conformity to established school practices is 
not only needed but also desirable? 

Action Steps 

1. Divide into small discussion groups. Each group should 
plan the pattern of management activities that the teacher 
is to follow in cases similar to the incident described. 

2. Decide on one or more possible approaches to the 
problem. Go back to the opening day of school when the 
teacher first discovers that the class is not exhibiting cooper- 
ative behavior when entering and leaving the room. 

Concluding Activities 

1. The leaders of the small discussion groups can present 
the plans agreed upon by the members of their groups. 

2. Following these presentations the large group can at- 
tempt to predict how the children might respond to each 
plan suggested. 


Comments 

in addition to developing skillful management practices, 
accurate predictions also lead to effective management 
proctices. Conversely, poor predictions lead to inapproprl'' 
ate practices. Teacher actions will evoke group reactions, 
and teachers most be aware of actions that will evoke nega- 
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tive reactions as well as of those which will create positive 
reactions. 


EFFECTS OF DECISION-MAKING 
ON SATISFACTION AND 
GROUP ATTRACTIVENESS 


^Vlien children participate in developing guidelines for conduct, 
generally they accept and feel responsible for them and achieve 
some sense of satisfaction from having taken part in their formation. 

e acceptance by individuals of the group decisions regarding 
the guidelines results from & & 

1. IiiCTeased trust because the decisions are not imposed by the teadier. 
- A better understanding of what is expected because detailed plans 
of action have been discussed and clearly outlined. 

3. the class having rejected ineffective ways of behaving and ac- 
cepted more effective means. 

The effectiveness of the decision is a function of the 
1. Amount of involvement in the problem. 

3 IS?! agreements and make commitments. 

Mity “ ^ 

tions are®increie”£\"usTorthe*'‘‘“*‘*“'^ 

2 Siven the groups 

and make 

’■ together and increase 

opinions, as nclus 'iL'^'rcLon'in’’ "t,"r“ Weas, information, and 
When tcadiers utilize ihp«tp ^ of the different members, 

reached by the group 'Jy'Te decisions 

the teacher might devise. more workable than any 

mdividuals achieve learning 
mcni function is to facilitate rrrnn of their manage* 

arc such that tlicj, and individ^ii ^ '^^^‘^honing so that conditions 
pluh instructional can accora* 

and learning, but successful accomnlio for instruction 

teaching depends primarily on thci^abilhTf dimension of 

ability to obtain the help and 
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cooperation of the children so that instruction can proceed without 
continual disruptions and work stoppages. 

There are several reasons why satisfaction increases when deci- 
sions come from the group. One is that satisfaction leads to group 
interaction and improved group functioning. Another source of 
satisfaction stems from the decision-making process. When teachers 
make the decisions, this source of self-fuIfiUraent is denied to the 
class members. Individuals also find the decision process, when used 
to establish guidelines for behavior, satisfying because of the oppor- 
tunity it presents to accept the responsibility for their own behavior. 
Finally, it clarifies for individuals what the others perceive to be 
right and correct. 

The situation in the simulation incident describes a class group 
which would not accept the behavioral guidelines set for the moni- 
tors. Most likely the children were told to elect monitors, what the 
tasks would be, and how the tasks were to be carried out. As a con- 
sequence, the children effectively sabotaged the monitor system and 
succeeded, also, in successfully creating a slowdown in classroom 
study and work. The children undoubtedly gained satisfaction from 
preventing the classroom schedule from operating smoothly. Rooms 
where such behavior occurs are seldom attractive, nor is the situa- 
tion actually satisfying to youngsters. 


INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 14 

In our room we have monthly elections for monitors. The 
class has discussed and understood why we have monitors 
and olso the duties of o monitor- The class knows who the 
monitors are and the monitors know their duties. 

Students come up to me constantly to ask permission to 
perform various duties, even those that ore assigned to moni- 
tors. This is very disruptive. 

Although I have told them individually and as a group 
not to come up to me to osk to do the job of a monitor, 
they persist tn coming up. Some children will even sit at 
their seats and ask out loud if they con erase the board or 
whatever the job moy be. We hove discussed the advan- 
tages of having monitors, the class has accepted them, but 
this disruptive behavior continues day after day. When we 
have meetings to elect monitors, it often happens that some- 
one gets elected to lead the line, for exomple, ond he soys 
he doesn^t want that job. He wonts to be the messenger. 
When someone turns down a pariicufar monitor job then 
nobody wonts it. I do not oppoint monitors unless I get per- 
mission to do so from the class, but sometimes there ore more 
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appointed monitors than there are elected. Once in a while 
someone comes up after a week or two and says he is 
tired of being a monitor and wants to resign. After resign- 
ing he will act just like the others and come up to me to 
ask if he can do a particular job that belongs to another 
monitor. It is hard to understand why all this happens, but 
it certainly disrupts many class sessions. 

Once after a day that was more disrupting than usual, 
I told the class that everyone would stay after school if it 
happened again. It did, and they stayed. The effect of this 
punishment lasted only two days and they were at it again. 
Nothing seems to work. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRACTICE 
Training Problem 

1. The incident describes the consequences of poorly es- 
tablished guidelines for the operation of monitors. The train- 
ing task is to plan □ presentation to be made to such a 
class that will prevent such a problem situation from oc- 
curring. 

2. Present the situation in terms ot what needs to be 

'ot "tonitors might be sug- 
?hem iho^ i. ' "’='hod for reaching 

nrih V ° ‘'“u''"'"'''' ■'ho method at reach 

"so of gralTo '■o'ormined by the cioss by 

use ot group decision techniques. 

Action Steps 

memJerl Ptoups of four or five 

oufaa°l^eTarre‘’" ° « 

responses These s o reactions and 

dren toward thinicina hn " * u- stated to direct chil- 

thon presented in a m ^ ° lectives may be reached rather 
sive reactions their defen- 

Concluding Activities 

classroom. ^ various jobs in the 
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2. The large group analyzes and discusses the various 
approaches presented. 


Comment 

If the initial presentation of the problem implies that the 
class group members have been lox or have been doing 
something wrong, the children will feel it necessary to de- 
fend themselves. The nature of the situation should be pre- 
sented and the objectives spelled out in terms of what needs 
to be done. The whole situation should be presented in 
positive terms with no implied suggestions that conditions 
are poor or that the teacher is objecting to something. When 
children work together to plan how to improve their work 
situation and how to take responsibility for monitor duties, 
class group attraction usually increases, as does satisfaction 
with the work situation. 
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INTRODUCTION 
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ceiving good grades for poi'ceptions of the environment. Re- 
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volue the right to work in / 'rdtants or tensions. Students may 
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chers for the soke of order « j n. .®'^'^mary restraints imposed by 
controls or resist them because ik ®fhciency. Some groups flaunt work 
of independence they ren submit and stiil retain the 

The obiective, of educa«orfr °* functioning individuals. 
ch.ldrcn ore dearly defineT^e °r grouping of 
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bo given ,he responsibility for d . ^ov^ever, children con 

work, or they be given the clo their 

mg thcr methods of operotU regard- 

o feeling of haying ,ome control 3°'" 

•r Working environment. 
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HUMAN NEEDS AND 
CLASSROOM CONTROLS 

Educational practice from both the near past and the present has 
emphasized creating a good classroom climate and establishing con- 
ditions that will enable children to develop to their full potential. 
This is a laudable goal, but the methods for achieving it have never 
been clearly defined. Teachers want to have good climates, yet many 
classrooms exist in which the children show apathy, indifference, 
noninvolvement, and, in some cases, lack of responsibility. 

In many school organizations, the environment is one in which 
the children have little, if any, control over their workaday world. 
They are told where they are to sit, when they can move, how to 
move, and when they can talk. They are expected to be passive, 
dependent, and subordinate. They are expected to develop only one 
aspect of their intellectual abilities. They are rarely asked to solve 
problems concerning the environmental conditions in which they 
work. In fact, many times they are asked to study, work, and leam 
under conditions that are ideal for psychological f^ailure. These con- 
ditions may be imposed by teachers who are kind, considerate, and 
concerned over the welfare of each individual child. The error does 
not lie in the psychological make-up of the teacher. The cause may 
be traced to the fact that their teachers are using inappropriate 
control techniques that do not provide conditions under which 
individuals can satisfy their own needs best by cooperating and 
directing their efforts toward learning and achieving. 

Perhaps school controls are rigid because of the age of the chih 
drcn; perhaps because some school personnel believe that most 
cliildrcn tend to resist the formal school organization and must be 
forced into a conforming pattern; or, perhaps, unconsciously, be- 
cause of their youth, it is believed that children of their own accord 
could never make appropriate decisions about the working condi- 
tions in the classroom. The facts do indicate that many diildren in 
classrooms today are apathetic and indifferent and their nonrcspon- 
sivcness requires that a great deal of instructional skill be used to 
arouse tlieir interest. Children are not inherently lazy, apathetic, 
hostile, or irresponsible. These undesirable pupil reactions arc re- 
sults of conditions in schools, teacher-management practices, and 
sdiool policies. Many of the ’’discipline problems" that occur in 
schools have their origin in the ver)' practices dial arc used to over- 
come them. Children, if given die opportunity, will lake rcsfxjnsi- 
bility and make appropriate decisions about the way dicy will work 
and behave. 

Educators agree that when basic fiuman wants arc satisfied, need 
for icif icaliraiion, self-expression, and self-esteem come into play. 
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The energy that comes from these needs is utilized as children are 
given the opportunity to use their intelligence and abilities to 
achieve a sense of responsibility, self-control, and personal integrity. 

However, there seems to be a lack of consistency between what is 
said and believed about the nature of children and the policies and 
controls used by teachers and principals and advocated in the litera- 
ture of education. The nature of the school and classroom organiza- 
tion is such that it requires children to be entirely dependent upon 
the teacher. They are expected to follow directions, obey, show 
respect, work, and move without question. These requirements, 
however, are not consistent with all that is known about the grow- 
ing, maturing, individual child, A submissive and dependent child 
IS unable to maintain a sense of personal integrity. Children as well 
as adults aspire to be relatively independent, self-controlled, and 
self-responsible. As a result, many children are constantly rebelling 
ecauK 0 the disparity between their needs to develop and grow 
^ control practices imposed upon them. 

school. The law demands that they re- 
^ ^ certain amount of work is covered or until they have 
uallv th/>v age. Since they cannot leave, and since individ- 

orcanizatlnn^^K^ atively helpless to resist the power of the school 
in learninp- air actively develop adaptive measures. Children 

resistance tSv H solidified blocks of 

so that sdinol^w^T means for disrupting the learning activities 

their own standard-j nf ^ few individuals. They may develop 
expected by the school incongruous with those 

able to achieve solidariiv T in class groups are un- 
unity, they may resort to members are unable to work in 

groups are submissive and d.. pressure. When 

way of escaping the unwf members seem to find no 

groups are easily distracted^^ conditions; children in these 

completing school taslcc apathetic and indifferent to 

to scapegoating as l 

and school conditions ITsnaii i, to unsatisfactory classroom 
own integrity children collecdlpir'^— ^ 
trols that frustrate them. ^ together to resist the con- 

At present, suggested cla<;«rrvn™ 

on the assumption that childrm , ‘™^”^Scment controls are based 
organized world of the school without question the 

subordinate, submissive, and often required to be 
they are asked to use few of thei ^^pendent, and in which 

sumpUon. however, runs counter abilities. This as- 

up in our democratic culture Th d ^ mature of children growing 
gives them no choice but to reart q of individuals 

° «=«• Some individual, react on their 
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own. Usually, however, the natural gregariousness of children causes 
them to band together to resist. Sometimes, however, whole groups 
of children feel they cannot resist and they seem to accept. This 
acceptance is based on resignation, and their reactions are ones of 
apathy and noninvolvement. In this way these children are able to 
avoid some of the tensions and frustrations produced by the control 
practices employed in schools. 

Apathetic and indifferent reactions may help children adjust to 
school, but unfortunately, they severely reduce the capacity to leant, 
to work on school tasks, or to create. These children are the human 
problems in classrooms — ^problems created not because of the nature 
of children or their cultural background, and not because of so- 
cioeconomic conditions. These problems too often are primarily the 
result of inappropriate control practices, rules for behavior, and 
unsatisfactory classroom working conditions, 

MEETING HUMAN NEEDS 
THROUGH PROBLEM SOLVING 

There are several ways of improving classroom conditions. One 
solution that decreases the subordination, dependency, and sub- 
missiveness expected of children and which provides them with 
feelings of personal worth and a sense of their own integrity is to 
allow them to have some say about their working arrangements. 
Also, they can be given problems of interpersonal relations to solve. 
Some may say this is done in classrooms today. Too frequently, how- 
ever, children are not given problems whidi require the working 
out of solutions. Instead they are presented with problems with 
predetermined solutions, and they are expected to reach the “right” 
answer. These planning processes further increase feelings of sub- 
ordinancy. 

In schools where problem solving is encouraged as an instruc- 
tional technique, a sequence of steps is given for tcacliers to follow. 

A chart to guide the class may be displajed at tlie beginning of a 
lesson. In some cases it empliasizes more the evaluation and criteria 
for dioosing between ideas tlian the drawing forth and eliciting of 
possible solutions. 

Three paitcnis of problem solving in discussion groups were in- 
vestigated in a study,* The patterns were variations of die ideas 
that were involved in the problem — “What is die problem and hotv 


* lirilhatt. J. K. anil L. hf. jockem, “Effeetj of Different i»atteftu on 
Outcomes of Problem SoUtng Disctmion,” Joumat of Applted i*iychotogy, 
•tHdiS-l 79, June 1961. 
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serious is it? and of die criteria and evaluations for choosing be- 
tween the ideas — "How are we going to choose the best ideas? What 
criteria shall we use to judge among the ideas?" The emphasis 
whiA IS usually placed on value, quality-criteria, and evaluation 
o t e 1 eas given or to be given in the discussion may limit the 
expression of ideas. The pattern which required the setting up of 
discussion of the problem, but before the par- 
given their ideas was ranked lowest of the three pat- 

ideas tn h* about criteria apart from die 

Ideas to be judged was difficult and artificial. 

prevent^h^^h'^^ solve a problem is to 

« on; ^ in some cases. It is. of course, ad- 

created Confusion, anxiety, and work-stoppage 

if such disorder can he 11 ° ■" creating disorder 

daily in classroom tir However, many problems arise 

v.de^eachS wTh Such problems prtr 

problemsolving Sronps^n 

outcome is not immpH' i ^ valuable even though the best 

process diat calls for an^'e^anRe^of 

conclusions, unity is increased ^Tf reaching shared 

some aspect of ^oup livinR it concerned with 

groups to make some decisiSis forrh '^^'i'*'' 

and operate. The Drorp« themselves about how they work 

fi>« tends to increase intem°al‘sen,ri;il?"'‘.u°’^ ' 


i interaction 


There are many types group, 

ments that children work^oin ^^iating to working arrange- 
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proc- 
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of the plan against the actual course of events. Does the plan work, 
or are clianges needed? When these questions are asked, the teacher 
is inquiring if the group is satisfied. If the teacher feels the plan 
needs revision, he again states the problem including an overlooked 
specification, and tlie class is once more put to work to solve the 
problem. 

If the human needs of independence, worth, and participation 
are to be met, teachers must be willing to accept the plans the 
children develop and the solutions they reach. If the specifications 
are clear and the problem well structured, children usually do ar- 
rive at very sensible and workable solutions. In cases where they 
do not, it is usually because the problem is ill structured or the 
specifications unclear and inadequate. 

Problem-solving processes involve the use of positive concepts 
and convictions about children and classroom groups in action. 
The successful outcome of problem-solving sessions rests upon faith 
in children and respect for their abilities to find solutions that will 
work. Teachers who lack confidence in their classroom groups and 
do not believe the children can or will solve problems of concern 
to them, probably will not give their classes any meaningful prob- 
lems to work upon. Possibly they should not, if they feel strongly 
that the group will not succeed- There is no point in asking the 
class to help in identifying or solving a problem if the results of the 
problem-solving process are not going to be taken seriously. 

Teachers who successfully use problem solving with their classes 
to improve working conditions and to make them more satisfying 
recognize that the use of this process strengthens group unity and 
integration and increases cooperation. It also strengthens the self- 
concepts of individuals when they are given opportunities to work 
out problems and develop creative approaches to difficult situations. 
The success of teachers’ instructional efforts is determined largely 
by the extent to which they command support, cooperation, and 
productive effort in their classroom groups. By giving their class 
groups some authority and responsibilities for managing their own 
affairs, teachers are reflecting a genuine understanding of individ- 
ual and group needs. 


THE NATURE OF 
PROBLEM SOLVING 


Teachers generally are very familiar with the phases of problem 
solving. Following the various phases in sequential steps can be a 


purely mechanical and useless process if t' ' 
that because problems, conditions, 


do not recognize 
\ differ, a need is 
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created for various changes in phase movement. For example, many 
times a situation arises in the classroom in which the problem is 
unclear. The process involved in this case is finding out what the 
problem is and removing the source of trouble; at times, merely 
identifying the problem and making a few simple changes resolves 
the difficulty. In other cases, the problem is known, but is ill 
structured and therefore difficult to state in a way that can be 
made operational. One study indicates that the structure of the 
task about which decisions have to be made has a strong influence 
on the group decision-making process.^ Again, the problem may be 
clear, but many paths lead to the solution. Finally, the problem 
may be the solution, i.e., the solution is known. To arrive at an 


agreement, which requires a group decision, is the problem. 

Problems vary in nature. Some are concerned with working con- 
ditions, time, spatial arrangements, and with finding the best ways 
ot working. Many of the activities children engage in day after day 
have a motion cycle. These types of problems require a study of the 
quence o events or motions that constitute the activity because 
oauern ^ of children move in an orderly 

of nrohlpm • fu problems occur. Another kind 

toeeffierT ^ individuals to work 

emo ional problems involving social- 

inc may be created outside the classroom. Problems in work- 
in the buildinj? nr room is located near a traffic center 

Such problems mav not^bp^^^^T Playground noise than usual, 
but by working tn solved completely by classroom groups, 

cultiS ^ overcome them they can minimize the diffi- 


have insigh, 

solving methods to improve'^cWoom”' problem- 

need an understanding of what fhp° conditions, teachers 

is one thing to deal with a rlac g^^oups can and cannot do. It 
and which has develoned ar organization which is unified 

othertodeal with one which U«m n standards, and an- 

viduals who have not yet bee V.T than a cluster of indi- 

and any degree of stabilization^ internal consistency 

the development of internal di'scinhn 

groups to function fairly smoothW^in possible for these 

lems of concern to the group On ^“^mpts to solve prob- 

problcms affecting group unitv Lh ,-nt unresolved 

bg^umty and interpersonal relationships inter- 

tions, 18 : 5 -^’,’ ^ Management Game," Human Rela- 
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fere with problem-solving activities. If tlie group must struggle to 
become a group, this private agenda problem may interfere with 
the problem-solving task because the members may have little energy 
left for effective task work. If the group is only slightly more than 
a random cluster of individuals, it can deal at first with only the 
simplest matters. The problem-solving process itself can help the 
group become more unified; however it will take much teacher 
initiative, direction, and skill because the group must succeed. 
Failure would affect such a group so adversely that the develop- 
ment of unity might be retarded for a long period of time. Prob- 
lems that are easy for a unified, cooperative group to solve often 
are impossible for a group which is struggling to achieve unity. 
Teachers, then, must consider carefully the nature of the problem 
they are asking the group to solve, as well as the nature of the 
group that is to use a problem-solving approach. 

Also, teachers must be aware of the reactions of a class group to 
any attempts to expand freedom when the group has been accus- 
tomed to strict controls in the past. Some groups may not respond 
at finst in any meaningful way because members are distrustful or 
they believe that they must respond as the teacher wishes; how they 
think they should respond is not clear to them. The first attempts 
may also be slow to achieve results because groups, as well as in- 
dividuals, solve problems in a stepwise fashion.® Some groups may 
have members who respond irresponsibly at first to test the 
teacher’s motives. If the issue is one concerned with a problem of 
behavior control, the first response to solving the problem is likely 
to involve jumping to a conclusion. The conclusion predictably 
will be that violators should be punished. Unless teachers structure 
the problem and the boundary conditions well, children will try 
to solve many problems concerning conduct by suggesting punish- 
ments. They must be led to see that they are to work on changing 
conditions so that everyone can function without police actions. 
They must learn that punishment is not a solution but a last re- 
sort. When a satisfactory solution cannot be found, force is used to 
control the situation. 

Teachers must understand the nature of their role in this man- 
agement activity. Teachers may have misconceptions concerning 
how directive they should be. If they are fearful of becoming too 
authoritarian, they may become passive, indecisive, and vague. They 
may avoid the facilitative role they must assume because of fear of 
being too directive. However, if teacliers do not exert leadership 


® David, J. H. and F. Restle, “The Analysis of Problems and Prediction 
of Group Problem Solving,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
66 : 105 - 116 , 1963 . 
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that some individuals in the class will take over and 
brahmen practices are discussed, it will 

differpnt « ^ P'^®^]®tn*soIving management activities represents a 

‘ of 

U °"S,irT'; of the problem-solving approach 

L a^d 1 7 “ oan vote on Certain 

«. do. This h , 1 o ™o“ ‘“^0 ” "o^ “<= 

vote on anvthino- ^*0^^ repercussions. Arranging for children to 
CTcases unity antf’sp^hu^?hpf'°*'**’''^vr'^“ officers, immediately de- 
but when used in larcr/» S^'oup. Voting is a democratic process, 
making choices It is^n where it is the only possible way of 

-y efenVproblem so?vinV"''^ Sroup"^ technique^n 

reaching solutions or ^ process of resolving differences, 

method of working out aorp difficulties. It is a 

interaction, discussion means that there must be 

against how it operates in effectiveness of the solution 

additional problems by splitting 

factions. P S the group into winning and losing 

Sometimes teachers and ntu 

approach by thinkinff that if ^ the problem-solving 

^«ne then teacIiers%annot be ^ 

eachcr is ahvajs responsible fnr ti, ^ ^responsible. However, the 
f °“P problems does nm outcome, and having the class 

^ ‘ *ty- The problem-solvine nrore« escape responsi- 

mg relationships e\oKe and c *^^^*^P^°y^^sothatbetterwork- 
«sponsibilityo\erand1ndeLl can assume some 

can nc^er say. “This is whaTvon Teachers 

.j '^,‘‘^f=>ctory. teachers sal Jn'^^n » Instead, if the solution 
cmnln^.^'" where we need tn examine the situa- 

ne\cr i processes to™^ ^ ciianges." Teachers who 

ilic wrnn ^ ^°^P to reach their group functioning 

until ifi ^ selected at first th°^ solution. If 

untd Uicy find the solution if L " niethod 
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something, and he finds the group prefers to have him solve the 
nroblem. When problems are of great importance to the group, 
Lwever, teachers must find the time because instructional elforts 
will be spent largely in trying to hold interest and attention and 
not much work will be accomplished. 


CONDUCTING PROBLEM- 
SOLVING DISCUSSIONS 

Teachers want to know the techniques and methods tor conduct- 
ing a problem-solving discussion. However perhaps understanding 
wLt U is that is to be accomplished and developing the ability to 
recognize and formulate the problem am more important and have 
more relevance than the methods which follow. All of the tech- 
“iques employed in the training incidents are essentially problem 
"Xng in^namre. The problem-solving processes used to improve 
the cbmate and working conditions m the classroom are used 
primarily to help the classroom system to develop an internal 
Srslate. This means that using problem solving helps m 
fadulate the classroom system so that it can develop and maintain 
Self internally, adapt to the external environmen , and thereby 
enable individuals to more easily reach educational objectives. It 
is through problem-solving processes that classroom groups can 
begin to rid themselves of the strains, pressures, and frustrations 
thm reduce the abilities of individuals to learn and achieve to 
m ■ mu oniential Finding effective solutions to problems is 
Ssent^^g^oup hef;* How the problems are solved or the 
nature of thT solutions is not so important to teachers because 
S go^is to improve organizational heal h. Therefore, the 

selection of quencTof steps involved in the 

Many people havejet^^p ^ are based on John Dewey’s descrip, 
problem-solv g p . ^ most state that the sequence is 

non ‘ Some elements may overlap or be re- 

not a hard ^ ^.acher may formulate a problem which 

verse . symptom — a manifestation of an underlying 

proves to be onjy a J „hen the discussion reveals that 

basic Juas elsewhere. There are times, also, when teach- 

the real P™bto ,l.e nature of p„blem. 

%«7rbackPconiltos problem solving as including f. ^ „,ajor 
phases or sieps: 

Slatcmcm and dctoUion of .he pro^^cm.^ 

5 . CondSon of .he aUcria .o be used h. =va>ua,i„5„,u.io.«. 
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4. Examination and appraisal of solutions. 

5. Consideration of the steps to be taken in carrying out the solution 
adopted.4 

Wagner and Arnold describe the process as follows: 

1. Defining and limiting the problem-question. 

2 Analyzing and evaluating the problem. 

3. Establishing aiteria or standards by which solutions will be judged 
acceptable or unacceptable. 

4. Examining the consequences of each available solution. 

5. Selecting the preferred solution or solutions 

6 . Putting the preferred solution into effects 

eludes the^e^stagL:^^ following problem-solving scheme which in- 

1- Identifying classroom group problems. 

- Diagnosing the classroom problems. 

3. Developing a plan of action. 

Trying out the plan 

'g m facilitative managememTctivTues’ flZl 


ing 


^ in Ae cla»roo™. 

derived. ™ '■■■>"> which a solution may be 

’■ de'S"" which will draw , 


Testing VeX'iveneTsVl'fc'T 

^htclt follow. solution against the course of events 

^^'hnccurSTS'nr h?‘^ a general outline of proc- 
imcs the problem may be fotw ^ ^^^-solving discussion. Many 
ihc problem so that the discover the nature of 

‘t* scope and extent. FoK^ ^ be fully aware of 

^ the problem may need 

^ ^Vrn, ^ 

^^50. p. 3 / and Conference Leadership, New 

nisv— sn s 


the data 
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f fn/vtc rlnt have been discovered in the 
begins use^of sp.iBc incM.ts. 

should determine whether p teachers must determine 

a symptom of d"ts'o-P appro- 

S'aSlTstrve^r wTtelLrthe decision, should be made by the 
teacher because tliere is only jq class is a most 

Formulating the ^ opening statement is ambigu- 

crucial part of tbe process. I P dear the discussion 

ous. and if the purpose of the d'scussmnn no clear tl^^ 

is doomed at the outset. A proper tnakes 

clariBes not only the P“’T“^ ^ boundary conditions. It 

clear the procedures, that imply 

is most important to avoid q , children must reach a 

criticism or threat or that ‘™P'Y */V*^** sometimes state a 
preconceived solution. For ®“”P ’ monitors have been 

problem in question form ^hi* says, monitors. What 

neglecting *eir Jobs-particutaly „m open up 

should we do about this? soStion is implied- Also, be- 

possibilities for c behavior of the paint moni- 

cause the statement is critical of the behaviOT 

tors, it is threatening ^^ve been critical of the 

tensive reactions. Even if the ch group to their 

paint monitors, the implied CTiticis monitor problem if 

ride. Children will not be able also 

they are immediately e functioning effi- 

violates the principle that i seldom in the individuals 

ciently. the cJuse lies - “nditions andjeldom^in^^^.^^ 

themselves- The stead of upon the conditions that 

forming the paint monitor ] nroblems can be solved by cor- 

are creating the inefficiency. ^ as harmful to direct 

reeling situations, and it is v- • j„als A new plan for handling 
the thinking toward ^iammg md^ ^j^ld successful 

the monitor tasks is pos 

solutions. u t u{^ rlass eroup worked well most of the 

A teaclier reported that j /^he room with a note requir- 

time. When a messenger came i ^ con- 



among'tliemselv^s in^ of ^^Iving discussion by saying, 

ment. The teaclier be^n ^ ^^hen a monitor comes with 

“What can we do to stop u 
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a^memo, or if I must step aside for a moment to speak to a visi- 

ItltiSnSf includes the solution the teacher desires, 

hostilitv a«d does not offer a choice. Resistance and 

to be obevpH 3 problem stated to communicate a command 
portanfr,lr^‘''’^u >>e solved. Also, it is im- 

purpose of the'm'h?' u solution contradicts the whole 

purpose ot the problemsolving discussion. 

courage'’andT.eip‘dte"ctr “'“* “> 

together The oh^prt' • "lembers m planning and working 

After the prlC T 

next task is to engaee the rrrn^” formulated and introduced, tlie 
from time to time need to rlfr'f” discussion. Teachers may 
meat made by a child Tr • unclear point or a state- 

cedure to call on rhiMr/> ^ questionable and stultifying pro- 
Children soon karn “ther To ? “ ' ‘ndividnal i„TL. 

when they find they will evemuanTh o" or. 

wait for their turns THp f e ^ ^ opportunity to speak, 

results from theTct fhat d' spVak out all at once 

have had their turn and a =»re cut short before they 

Sometimes it is themselves, 

problem, to explore how 
move toward finding cons^uct 

the group can be directed to ®o*utions. Following tliis phase, 
remedied. At this point a veT , r situation may be 

“■* 'o’surmarST ''“‘’""'"P *’‘“1 “ 'he "W'i'y 

board with no evaluative'^ commTT*’/^'^ recorded on the chalk- 
recorded (a comniZ “ °"'y “ Ph'use of the 

jng) a visible listing seemrTTTco time consum- 

are rf Acceptance ®^8^Scstions and is a way 

Tnre T''*'*'’ """her X Te„ /■!“• After all the ideas 

OfX r£-,H™'“[ suggestions to re- 
with ev 1 point. If thev h * ^Ave agreed upon a 

solutio? "““T o t?n ,1™ ‘h= 'eacher proceeds 

Mer X” " desired ouLT'”-r'!=' validity of the 

After “f'" *" “Sht ofXTl“ *"dren can recon- 

comXT” '“■™ “ «'e«ed,ZTrT,r“’^>' “"siderations. 

Durini. "'gsnizing the data ^ P'Peeeds with evaluating. 

S LTd '“‘I’ P™«dure® fte Plan of actiom 

solvina dis ^^.'ha' the major purnose ^r actions are consistent 

inStt TT" “ '"=hle XrSXT *“ Pr'-Wem- 

approved soIut{^°'^-^ 

•n.e folIow.upVtocTduT 
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is to change conditions in if'eSonis 

viduals can perform more ]: ars. a slip-back to old 

highly successful and the pr no recalled to maintaining the 

conditions may occur if attention ^ appraised favorably for 

success of the venture. The group can be ^J.ess* 

the success of the ^.^/^o^Cjcation is needed, the problem 

™.„ ,s. 

group is entirely satisfied with are required 

Teacher skills to guide the step m P^^lem^^o 
whether the source of the pr difficulty may appear to be 

identification of the real ^mp wh/ch «lls for an 

obvious, but, m fact, be oroblem is more difficult 

examination of the “"‘1*"°"* *"iP™teTsomce that is not 
when the teacher and the gro p . been looked at and 

evident. When the situation m us o«_^has^be^^ 
the source of difficulty placed it is so stated 

comes the formulation of t e p discussion of the 

that a solution may be derived by ^ by the class mem- 

relevant data through questions ar^d statement y 
bers follows. The guidance P“5Jby the*^ teacher. This 

include the use of summaries 'J„blem keep communications 

will maintain the focus “ ^^^d a s':,lution. The next 
clear, and help the group to progress problem 

step is that of developing the plann t individuals 

solution. The emphasis on *<=. P'^’/^X nnd gain their accept- 
who proposed it, helps “ “nify ^ testing of the effectiveness 
ance of and support for the p ‘ . ^^at the group, under the 
of the solution, the last ^Xe'iew ■ Is -dons. 
guidance of the teacher, ac 

INTRODUCING THE PROBLEM 

one of the fiis^asks. faced 

odier cases, the P™’’*‘=‘" '°! . ® urce of the difficulty. However, 
locating the problem or me „ determine, 

many times the P™Samcteristics that separate it from a 

A problem has certai ; , within it a question proposed 

topic, subject, or dtem^“ “"“has objectives to be readied and 
tor solution or considerat ’ ^ statement that locates the 

obstacles whidi must be overcom 
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^ must step aside for a moment to speak to a visi- 

includes the solution the teadier desires, 
ho Z iff Resistance and 
to be obevpH a problem stated to communicate a command 
?orunf» rl f *“ " ’'■= *°lved. Also, it is in.- 

purpose of the ^ suggesting a solution contradicts the whole 
purpose of the problem-solving discussion. 

courage’’rnrL!o‘?hl”?'"' i"‘>=^=>«ion and to en- 

together The members in planning and working 

After iXobtam T “ fof ‘hem. 

next task is to engage tS formulated and introduced, the 
from time to time need tf Z'f" " Teachers may 

ment made by a child It i. -f unclear point or a state- 

cedure to call on children or stultifying pro- 

Children soon learn either to . ^ on each individual m turn, 

when they find they will eventuauTL'^‘^^h“^ 
wait for their turn[ The fact th J opportunity to speak, 

results from the fact that speak out all at once 

have had their turn and a '^‘^ussions are cut short before they 
Sometimes it is necessary themselves, 
problem, to explore how childr^n^”^^”^- nature of the 

move toward finding constructiv^ perceive the situation and then 
die group can be directed to ^olutions. Following this phase, 
remedied. At this point a ^ situation may be 

to restate ideas and to'summar^ leadership skill is the ability 

^ The ideas advanced b^Z 

board with no evaluative^comnSZ^i?^^ recorded on the chalk- 
suggestion is recorded (a comnlpr ^ phrase of the 

fnr fif listing seems to^enr^ statement is too time consum- 

^ to show accentanri^^^f^^fi ^“Sgestions and is a way 

teacher mav " ”^ After all the ideas 

trinl « uumber of solutions. -i su^estions to re- 

with ^ at this point. If h ^ have agreed upon a 
solution^ °*^^^°^^ questions to heln Z teacher proceeds 

olution m terms of a desired 00? validitf of the 

sider the matter in light of ^hdclren can recon- 

consoHd.^ considerations. 

Durinrr organizing the data ^ Proceeds with evaluating, 

^vkh Procedure® the Pl^n of action, 

solvin? Hi major purnm are consistent 

interact In problem- 

apZxpHt improve group function ? prticipate and freely 
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an opportunity to tr/kiscSn ^tf a“pfS 

wishes to contribute needs to be 

given the opportunity to do so. ^vhich the teach- 

^The next training incident descrto a 

er-group interaction was very P , , j^ing process to correct 
be much improved. By using ^.P needed changing, conditions 
a condition that the group have 

in the group and between the teacher and the group 

been improved. 


INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 15 

Just prior to beginning our history V'’® 1 ^®!' 
indicoting o fire drill. After return, ng to f ',hey 
fifth grade students hod difficu ty "^/Xmrn ecess': 

did finally quiet ( 'roUend their reg- 

After recess, se«n of ^ ^ “dent^len 

ular Communication Skills • thirds 

these seven, the remainder composed of only tw 

of the entire doss, was left. children 

As we began the lesson, I Z text and 

were having difficuity in concentrating upon 

discussion. Uoinn difficult, and 

I finally inquired as to why t JJ' j seating 

they indicated that they /;;Pj;°Xe":nable to work 

arrangement. They claimed groups. 1 then pro- 
well with the desks set ’ cMnaestions as to how we 

ceeded to inquire if they had any preferred to move 

might change the desks ^ | gj year this was 

the desks into one large U lost y^ 

done and that they enioyed it and w 

effectively as a class, j^o^e their 

1 then allowed several . arranged the desks in 

desks accordingly. After ^ ^ and they were 

the large U, several extra desks did n 

placed in the center. , | ppjjced several 

We then continued with the talking with 

■ different q "eMh^., for if -Hey 

one another. I asked the class h 
wanted to remain this way t ey w 

that they could work better. A f perhaps. 

This did not seem to work, so Moi ^ continued 

of a signal to use. They »ned, but 1 n 
the lesson that there was a constant 
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^neral area of the problem usually does not identify the problem. 
A problem-solving discussion may be opened by describing the 
problem is located. Statements need 
IlnlL'^T ^ opening up the general area of investigation, 

fine a if activity is being used to de- 

cSr ■?' ''’“""'"S introduction there must be n spe- 

are asked „“ r f in the group 

sUuaifon mav t/' ^ giving a description of the over-all 

problem but^ ih beginning point for introducing the 

ftatemSts are used m *e problem. Such 

lem awareness ” that is difficulties and create a "prob- 

group members that ^ to make it clear to class 

the situation. ^ ^ needed and wanted to improve 

theprobllm^equirM study and nr^ 

the situation, 1 well as^thr* P It is essential to have 

know why the situation »c Problem, clearly in focus and to 
ability J concemmtron *‘»dents' 

relations are deteriorating m °°i affected, interpersonal 

A crucial feature of the' ^ other reasons, 

to gain interest and involvemSf "if ? problem solving is 

est and involvement they mnsr v teachers are to gam this inter- 

willing to respect all views and .^^tnselves if they really are 
Aey really believe the ernim * and, most important, do 

teachers are sure solving the problem, 

cessful problem solvine thev attitudes are conducive to suc- 
the problem. ^ proceed to plan how to introduce 

The problem should be stated • 

should be avoided that makp P°s^tive terms, and statements 
or that blame is placed upon tfip ^PP^^^ ^bat there are objections 
he group m action whTe 1' The objective is to arouse 

em must be presented so that mp”^ defense reactions. The prob- 
eir solution is genuinely sou^hr recognize that 

statement are presented In a S,v introduction andproblem 
rfpf ^bey are being acnJpH causes the group members 

‘■beir desire to ^^“^^‘^bing, they will react 
Problem solving will be evn fi- problem. 

H the childr£r'^af!‘^ physical arrangements 

than -f P’^oblem-solvin around the room 

than If they are seated closer toll eiicctive 

inrr ff if ^”°*ber. When this * Children should be able 

to^tll^ together will give feasible, seat- 

to die group. Children should Idel T ^ ^""“ng of belonging 

P^°blem solving in 

n ividual limits what he wifhp^^f ^bat unless 

n say, many will not have 
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The setting for the problem solving is 
class and teacher that are described in the , 

next class period in which there is a similar 
is, a geneJal feeling of unrest, an 

and a reluctance to settle down to the task, he teacher 
decides to have a group discussion on the problem. 

A^ume that you as L teacher have made preparations 
boserupon thl happenings described in the incident, to 

,J. .f .h,.. .. s.. 

a member to start the discussion. 

For the first assignment, the committee is to 

with the class. , of 

2. Prepare a brief written question that is the 

the explanatory remarks. revision 

Each committee member is to contribu e, lunation 

and improvement of the written question and explanati 

is to be a group product. j n chalkboard or 

i: -* 

Conliions to be observed in wording the question are 

1. The teacher^s opinion is not expressed. 

2. There is awareness of the problem. 

3. The problem is not clear. cources 

4. There may be one or more “j’ 

5. There is need to solve the problem-such as 

ment. . .l, 

Other ideas may be met by 

teacher will make orally, such as previou p 
the class, and so forth. to 

The written question and t 

be approved by the question to the class or 

in presenting the committee ^ ^ " 

large group, should be * committee will consider 

For the second assignment yestions and points 

how to effectively communicate the question 

just devised to the class. Determine the ideas 

Each member is to give h teocher 

to be incorporated by the person wm ^ 

in the reality practice. jher committee mem- 

teer for the part of the teacher. The oin 
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We then began discussing the importance of the invention 
of the cotton gin and attempted to roll small amounts of 
cotton into thread. After collecting the cotton from the sev- 
eral who were doing this, we continued. I then noticed cot- 
ton flying through the room from one student who had kept 
some in his desk, 

I was determined to maintain self-control and this was 
notice by the children. At one point, one student told an- 
other to go pot the teacher (as if to burp me in order to 
soothe me as one would an infant). 

Findly. the 3:00 bell bounded The seven returned and 
the class quieted down so that they could go home. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRACTICE 
Training Problem 

teJc'her'’TMr"'l'’ 

cnn the L h 1°' ^ How 

ing 

pupils' ideas of what tho ui ^ out the 

to contain Ihe tt ^ Zt Z 

teacher, apening /tarjaT is°;7nSe°“' 

1. Awareness that a problem exists. 

2. That the problem is unclear. 

the problem.** '* *’’ identifying 

ob% ofThe'dassToWent-rT"'"”'" 

stages to devise and carrv ' P'^oblem (and at later 

willingness to listen to thX 

the teacher?^* 'leaning of the attitude of the doss toward 


. Action Steps 

^HoulVrtd'Ihe in^id/ntlrih^^^^ - 

Discuss the teacheKrar ki 

giving period when the orolT ° problem- 

^hy are the teacher's Introduct^”' '* or unclear, 

this case? -ntroductory remarks so important in 

Each committee is j 

statement. ® prepare an introductory 
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or play situation. teacher-education 

Teachers spend a great deal reduce children to 

programs learning to be dependent is sat- 

states of great dependency. I" of and to fee! 

isfying to children. They wa pn^enry is frustrating because 

secure. In the majority of ^ depend upon a teacher’s 

their freedom has such narrow limits. To depend uji^^ 

decisions as to what to do an ow . organizational ef- 

freedom. Frequently P^“hough children in the formal 

forts as arbitrary and unjust. S indenendent, nor would 

school setting can never be nning and solving their 

they wish to be, some independence in pl^ rlrognized that the 
own problems is very satisfying. from dependency 

process of growing up involves a gr develop they are able 

I nondependency. As diildren grow ^ibillty. When 

to and desirous of taking ““"/"l^LaXg how children 
teachers make the majority o sensitive to the situation, 

will work and play, the students ec classroom 

They increasingly resent having to expected of 

or playground situation that requires the dependency p 

very small children. 


INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 16 

A. .y school WO hove o .X'T 

year and appears common 3 program; the 

dosses are self-contained excep vromen 

wro men teachers take al the "%hTs “s a fine 

teachers take all the girls for t e o group 

arrangement, because the boys and 9"'^ '^7„“l,y^etf- 

are beginning to develop 

conscious when mixed students assembled, in an 

The problem is in getting which precede the 

orderly manner, for the warm-op e areas. Because 

teams separating to go to their assigned gam^^^^^^ ^ 

we ore 'ollowed only one of all the 

P. E., before we leave the room we °^«,p,ains. and 

details such as the j^y^ions as to which teams 

the choosing of team ^ ^ ,hoy ore playing; the 

play opposite coch jo forth. However, no 

assigned orcos for each g * j,avo for 

matter how often wo discuss the Instructions, 

games, most of the students refuse to foUo 
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bers may play the parts of students. An observer may be 
used. 

The practice begins with 

1. The display of the committee's chart. 

2. The teacher giving the introductory remarks and ex- 
planation. 

3. The committee members participating as students or 
observers. 


practice may be extended enough to offer the 
nrlt present their perceptions of the 

the tro^' practice is not essential in attaining 

the training obiectives, however. 

tation of th^ P^°”' discuss the Implemen- 

Wt of il , ' '’>' ^-view the action in 

light of the training problems. 


v-onciudmg Activities 

osp°epare°d no assignment) 

Evoloote thsoogrgrtoSsrn’! 

or cholkboarA”"' written on the charts 

3: nl lt°cr''“^ 

the probVr. “"’"’“"'“•iao-trost in the group to solve 
JNeeded next steps, 

«-ss the voices goined from the exercise. 

learning TO LEAD DISCUSSIONS 

various^-^^P games and tell the school policy. Teach 

H e, AnfhafcWM ' ''PS"-'-'’- 

the teim .. ‘^^Ptains. In cPTfo.- may be allowed tc 

times Aiita on, but pv” choose 

are advocated^!" democratic processeraJd* 

isnoexriu ^ literature tearf, ^ teacher-pupil planning 
play timet^ or^n?-""" ^hat there 

consistency of these children for work and 

r s of advice is seldom chal 
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Action Steps 

1. To prepare for small-group discussion of the training 

problems; the instructor will divide the class into groups of five 
or six persons, and ask the groups to select one member of 
each qroup as a discussion leader. ^ ^ 

2. The Lining-group teachers should study the trammg 
problems and then conduct the discussion m their groups. The 
discussion should take about thirty-five minutes. 

Concluding Activities 

1. One at a time the discussion leaders will report the con- 
elusion reached by their groups. The instructor wdl ^mmor^ze 
the decisions on the blockboord under the number of each 

Following the reports, the training-group members will 

be asked if they accept their group's report. 
feel the discussion could have been ''"j; 7,^ 

summarize their criticisms. Evaluations fhou'd be mo* of t^^^ 
effectiveness of the various discussion leaders. g 

cussion can assess , , w/el! 

(a) What they did that was particularly effective 

as what could have been done. _ 

(b) What the leaders might have done , 

interest and satisfaction of members m the discussi^ 

(c) What the leaders might have done to improve the 
quality of the contributions. 

(d) What the leaders might have done to mov 
cussion along to □ final conclusion. 

3 If time oermits, the instructor can guide the tot g P 
in mokinTan -cl'ys'is of the reports. The ono^sb may include 

(a) The number of common foctors in the reports. 

(b) The relotive merits of the reports of the 
groups. 

(c) The value of the specific suggestions. 


FAILURE TO 
REACH AGREEMENTS 

Problem solving, or group tfth "he'’ objeciTse of 

arc of concern to the group, nray noncooiieralion. Ptol>- 

breaking up ingrained habits of dts , lei clop o|xnness, trust. 

lem sohW activities naay be employed to .1 

and cooperation, as well as to m'o problem solving 

solutions of problems of concern 
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nstead of getting in line behind their team captains they 
gat er in groups to talk with their friends, laugh, giggle, [ump 
aroun , and yell back and forth to each other; anything to 
attract attention to themselves. Telling them to get Into their 
proper places has little or no effect, and by the time order is 
restored, fifteen mintues have passed and we have only five 
minu es e t. Is ineans a warm-up period and no games; the 
fip» ^ 'I to behave are resentful because they did not 
get lo play and they blame the students who did not do what 
ellL by their 

in vou'r “l ‘ ''d"9S as, "You weren't 

body ek n*^" and/or "I wasn't the only one," "Every- 

contoins ''‘’‘/'"'"S '"-'I "“tady else wos in line." The 

Th^rom r «0P=tates with them, 

them t°^hr, ? (O'- '^porting 

eenn^of rn , ' “"I winds up with o generol 

one op°n antil they flnolly oil ore of 

d=n'tgettohov:gomes3:E°'‘''' 

to coll the students' bv'' ***’ “re able 

participating and that''the3 

pin a medal on u! P*'oblem, my school would 

effects the entire ° problem which 

^'on, plus the admin istrative^n organiza- 

seems to be that thu ;* P^i^sonriel. The general consensus 

and nothing can be done oboutTt”' Pa«ern 


instructions 


for skill practice 


^ . Training Problem 

process of identifying o^nd dl ^.''“'"'"9 session is with the 
^he problem. The^Hy stoop! 1°?'"^ understanding of 
should strive to locate and f ^ ® ^'’ainlng-group discussion 
as possible. the problem os spedfi- 

mM'"’® 

actually may be. Followino th problem 

consider possible action goals groups should 
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positions and why they feel the way they do. 

Le is given to diese individuais for this purpose they aA.eve 
satisfaction and End that they really wish “.8“ ^ 

group. Sometimes if individuals are able to give 8°^ fason a^ 
to why they disagree the group may deade to shift its position 

and agree on a new plan of action. .,„„ears after 

Ask for agreement on several plans of act, on. If it appears alter 
trying the procedures in the Erst three suggestions that agreement 
S^not be reached, the group may be ashed if ^ 

trv the suggested plans of action, giving each an honest try 

. ZTntTI neJprotlem tke fallnre to agree. When grouse- 
bers are unwilling to agree on one or more plans of ac'^™ 
teacher can say that the group is faced with a FoWem the 
members cannot agree. The teacher may as If the 

all the other possibilities that exist for solving p ^ 

children cannot think of alternatives, the ^“cher can^assist tom 
by suggesting that one possibility is selecting P 
Jast disliked. The teacher could mahe the d^ Or. to p.^_^ 
favored by the most children could be accept 

did not wish to cooperate could be excuse . it. This 

6. IPiiftdratu the problem until the group to reject 

may be a necessary procedure if some itiy 

all plans except their own. Oontmue individuals and 

Tpirt^rrmlhreTtem that group unity is seriously jeop- 
ardized. 

These Six P-edures m^ he 


inese six proceauics — i- 

rants; they are not necessarily sequentia in sroup prog- 

clear that a handful of it may be wise to move 

ress no matter what steps the teacher ta , ^ a fe%v 

to point 6 immediately- A discussion , P prolonged indefi* 

individuals who will not cooperate ca ^ ^.^ers to recognize 

nitely. It is most important, however, for teache^ b 

that even though the solution to the botji increase 

upon, the process itself helps ^e S^^^P cooperative attitudes, 

their problem-solving skills and develop 


INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 17 

1 hove in my sixth grade classroom ° P/;‘;';";;X";rauh 
this year 1 have been unable to so j„ □ learning 

right direct orders, which is not goo P . ^ ihg 

situation. It is difficult to sell democracy to a class w 

teacher most be a dictatorl I „ within 

My group has resisted moving from ploce lo p 
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through participative methods may be initiated with a view toward 
using the procedures to increase group unity and cooperation. 
Often the major objective is to make a strong effort to give chil- 
dren responsibility and to provide the opportunity for every indi- 
vidual to have some say in his working arrangements, or to provide 
opportunities to improve interpersonal and intragroup relations. 

Many times involving children in problem solving must be 
gradual. Drastic and sudden shifts toward shared responsibility can 
provoke skepticism or induce uncertainty and anxiety. When chil- 
dren have been conditioned to expect teachers to make all the 
decisions and when their conduct has been largely controlled by 
teacher- and school-made rules, they may interpret any sudden 
removal of emphasis on teacher authority as a sijin of weakness 
on the part of the teacher. 


Also, teachers must remember that children who have been 
erne involvement and influence in their working conditions and 
concerns important to them may at first lack the skills needed for 
participation and problem solving. Children will not develop 
nese skills m a day. However, with help and instruction they will 


crounwannm^^^^^ K Other reasons it sometimes happens that 
Groum m agreements in the problem-solving process. 

children cannni ^ reasons. Sometimes 

of the Droblem action because of the nature 

because of the which the problem is presented, or 

Although these which the group functions, 

times fail to reach agremem's irThr'’'' 

that the tearhpr- rr, in problem-solving sessions, it seems 

orga„Stic„t„„Xl cf''-,*^ 

quiresthedevefonmento , " .“‘T characteristics. This re- 
solving that will^me cacher skills and techniques in problem 
To®aid.LXrs-ndfv°Slr‘'^”?., as they exist, 
situations in which"rla« ^ the skills necessary for handling 

the problem-solving procesf agreements during 

& P , the following procedures may be used. 

meat ihf proM« teachers list the points of agree- 

2 stmmar"'* ^ Positions. 

points of dhag^e^ent^'thr^^"”^!!!*’ summarizing 

problem is nanos^Td " na e! are pinpointed, the 

different light. ’ dissenters may see the problem in a 

3. Claufy points of vietu r;,« 

"ilh the majoritv nnin. c • “‘^iren who have been dissenting 
J rity pomt of vtew the opportunity to explain their 
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we would do formal exercises in the ,|°"® 

when they could be trusted to move through the halls as 


Others did. 

1 know this was no solution since it 
what is the answer to this dilemma? 


threatened them, but 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL AND PRACTICE 


Training Problem 

1. What problem is central to the behavior of the students 

in this incident? to stimulate in- 

2. Did the teacher state the problem 

terest? Did the teacher's approach arouse e ^ lor of 

3. Do you believe it is possible to ""P™''®, ^3°'^ 
these children through use of problem-solv.ng techniques. 

Action Steps 

1. The class should be divided for discussion into training 

groups of approximately five o leader 

2. The small training groups should eacn app 

to guide the discussions. ^ minutes, training- 

3. After .studying the ° *°lo„ ^nd the methods 

group members should analyze e members 

used by the teacher in trying to behave 

to solve the problem of how to act grown-up V 

in an appropriate manner. discussion should 

4. Once the problems are isolated, 

turn to improving the problem-so '''"3 ™ effective approach 
teacher. A detailed description of a more ettecti 

should be developed. 

Concluding Activities 

1. After each group has success of their 

should then turn to an examination of 

groups in solving the training pro erns. n^ember should 

2. Using the rating form given during this 

evaluate how well his training gr P P 

training session. 


rating form 


Evaluate the functioning of you*’ S.point scolc. 

session by assigning your group a sco 
The highest score is 1. The lowest score is 5. 
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the school In an orderly manner. The members will not form 
lines and move quietly but instead engage in excessive con* 
versation and generol horseplay. We have discussed this in 
the classroom numerous times. The advantages of quiet, or- 
derly lines in the corridors have been pointed out. This has 
been accepted by the group in discussion, but rejected in 
practice. The feeling of the whole group seems to be that 
have arrived at a time and place where they 
should be treated in most respects as young adults by their 
teac er, they are much too grown up to be marched around 
the school as the little kids are! 

After^a bad day when they took it upon themselves to really 
show-off to a fifth grade class which was waiting in the hall 
0 go 0 t e ibrary as we were leaving our room to go to 
marc e them back into the room for a real problem- 
*®^sion. 1 told them when we reached some satisfac- 
educafion'cla 9° back outside for our physical 

the discussion with a question. "How can we im- 
rest of so that we can be good examples to the 

.0 sJh gSe'r" 

these was staled did not stimulate 

e rend d"V°,r;'‘ “"y because only a few 

sweats “>'’'"‘>“'0 were the usual trite 

said it was a ^ I ^ Ptohlem by describing the situation and 
.towl7 were not acting 

"Now either vn,'. , 7^ "I"® 

be pleasant!" '^°y won't 

to be° that'lhVadvT^ ■’’^"'ters of the class seemed 

« iutpoln, 1 “'""3 ° sued example was not 

gtodelsand as L h vr''’'^"'’""’ 

younger children. •'’iportant people in the eyes of the 

should do somethina^lTh believed that they 

they were osked what could be behaved. When 
yet be a goo^ evr.r« i done to maintain status and 
offered, but a few horrt ^ ^ suggestions were 

with what anyone sold widuols continually disagreed 

Finally, when J-* 

bickering, I callSo b ^ nothing more 

=ver ond'c "7,7 “ 7'' O’- '» tbink the situo- 

"■"» until they did , 1 ,^ *7 o solution by the next day be- 
/ there would be no more play periods and 
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the teacher has relied on threat and force, unfavwable or 

interoersonal influence processes. In either case, un , 

hostile attitudes are ^''‘'preSd whh dedsion- 

sdth its resentment. 

'“Ihem’orTunSTe over-all classroom system 

it functions, the greater will be the resources, 

enable members to coordinate and use fu y 

and abilities. function 

Sometimes teachers inherit cla« groups orientation may 

fully. At other times a group with a ^opperativ Integra- 

find classroom conditions so poor that it canno 
tion and mutual cooperation. Vipln eroups 

Problem solving can be used as - Sbfrs I 
improve their interaction systems. Wh g opportu- 

gether work to make favLble appraisals 

nities are provided for the teacner lu . „ nmresses. and 

the success usually improves .^°“P “^““"reduce Suspicion and 
involvement in the process itself tends to 

distrust. 


INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 18 

Lisi'Sd™ s 

'«.X — 

during the transitions from one octivi y 

time occurs just before it is time to eat unc . oreporo- 

The difficulty results from ,ha, before 

tion for lunch. This happens every y- clean, 

they con sit down at the tables the room ho to be cl 

There is no cafeteria in our schoo an ^ 
and use the work tables for lunch la es. claiming that 

fuse to help with the clean-up ^gone dse's mess 

they didn't use the materials or that i is jhe 

so why should they help. What ^ ,he children 

aide and I spend fifteen minutes c jgjiy looking at 

sit and move around rather noisi y corner of the 

books on the library table and s ® ore not closely 

room. Since the teachers are busy, creotes mony un- 

supervised. They often get into fights. This create 
pleasant feelings iust before meal time. 
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(a) Did the group leader make certain that the training 
problems were understood by everyone? 


1 


(b) Together did the group make an accurate analysis of 
the incident and define the problems? 

^ 2 3 4 5 

(c) Were specific answers to the training problems given? 

1 2 3 4 5 

(d) Was free discussion encouraged and was each person 
allowed to contribute? Or did a few monopolize the 
discussion? 

— ^ ^ 3 4 5 

( ) Did the solution agreed upon by training-group mem- 
bers specify some definite action? 

^ ^ 3 

of 5 indi^r*^ “P score. A score 

as was notT'M believe your group functioned as well 

gml ccfuM ' 15 and 20, the 

ing grouD . score is more than 20, the train- 

ing group has major problems. 

binder eoch'arT' ^ blackboard 

what they can dot group should then discuss 

mey can do to improve the training-group processes. 

SOLVING 

TO DEVELOP COOPERATION 

achievement of eac^inH?.,,^^ ^ human enterprise. The success and 
«pon the amount of unitv “™^”^her depends, to a large extent, 
sesses. This is true nartK, \ coordination that the group pos- 
state of the group ^oup members, if the internal 

amount of their en^ermes unction well, may devote a large 

groups seem to give un tw’ }° make it function. Or, some 

the result is frequent ‘o achieve integration and harmony; 

others in the group and between members which involves 

^^real work of the group energy are diverted from 

to cany out probIem”olv1n°J*^ usually has few action resources 
upon individual memrer influence 

group is the result of inannrn^'^*°^‘ n poorly functioning 

mappropnate management practices. Eithe? 
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teachers and classroom groups are not 

classroom group to solve. There are many. ^“^’^^Vrov^ 
can work out adequate solutions to and, y g» 

learning situation. mntinp activities 

Teadiers plan and "who are considered 

without involving the group. . activities to autom- 

highly competent reduce die necessa y , ^ .^^Ish 

atfsml (probably because of the time ^Ur 

to waste time by planning the establish a deaden- 

the class. Some highly hers do not organize 

iug routine. On the other hand, some disorder 

details with a high enough degree of co p X . j groups 
results. It is easy for teachers to overlook mvolvmg the^dassg 

in routine matters because they be that some believe 

important instructional procedures. Y j ould not solve 

that the children in their class groups cannot or shouiQ 

such problems. . ;„T,roved when teach- 

The work environment in the ^lassro ? growth and 

ers see their children as possessing a -hUitv and for creative 

development, for die acceptance of Aeir class- 

problem solving. Such teachers * ^bem fulfill some teach- 

rooms as genuine assets capable of h p g^^^ enabling the 

mg responsibilities, and they are teachers will provide 

smdentJ to develop these capabilities. Such tea^her^^^ 
children with oppu^^^unities to deve op p resources to 

ties under their leadership. h use of group partici- 

help solve organizational problems. c/ uce in the childrens’ 
pation, teachers demonstrate their co 

abilities. ^ ^ ^u:Wrpn mav be involved 

The types of routine problems that 

in solving are i , tn 

1. Various physical conditions within the classroom w 

equipment and general - of books and other ma- 

2. The storing, distribution, and collection oi 

3. The distribution and collection of class P^^“ other rooms 

4. The problems related to showing films or moving 

for special work. , 

T.- u cnmtTionlv occurs has to do 
Another type of problem which nrLess of establishing 

with children in a group who are i yp first forms, its 

shared norms and values. When tn t expectations and 

members attempt to establish a coiu^io y ^foup with the 
values. Defining what is expected pt enables individuals 

means to evaluate individual behavior, . -xhus, members 

to predict the group reaction to their behavior. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRACTICE 
Training Problem 

The situation that is described In the incident appears to 
be one that has existed over a period of time. The disruption 
of class group behavior indicates that there are several prob- 
lems with which the teacher must deal. The immediate problem 
involves clean-up before lunch. Can a problem-solving dis- 
cussion be used to solve the clean-up difficulty? 

2. That the group is not cooperative is very evident. What 
might the teacher expect from this group the first time prob- 
lem-solving is initiated? Can the teacher plan so that some 
predictable reactions are avoided? 


Action Steps 

1. The class should be divided for discussion into groups of 
approximately five people. 

2. Each small training group should study the problem pre- 
sented in the training incident. Following a study of the inci- 
dent, group members should analyze the nature of the class 
group described. Is the group unified? Is it a lack of unity or 
resistance to the teacher that causes them to behave as 
they do? 

3. Once the nature of the group is analyzed and the prob- 
lems isolated, the groups should turn to the training problems. 
A 1 groups will discuss the problem simultaneously and will be 
prepared to report after approximately thirty minutes. 

Concluding Activities 

^ should prepare the blackboard showing 

wo ea ings: Analysis of the Group and Suggested Actions, 
respectively. 

2. As groups report, their conclusions will be summarized 
and placed in the appropriate columns. 

each group has reported its conclusions the total 

mn H-L ^ ° decision as to which procedures are 

most likely to succeed. 


SOLVING A 

procedural problem 


solving are manv themselves to group problem 

g many and varied. Some kinds o£ problems that beset 
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their minds, they become talkative. ^ 

attention to the film, I grit my teeth and bear it. Im 
searching for an answer. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRACTICE 
Training Problem 

1. The teacher has not been able to work out a 
solution to problems relating to showing and ^ ; 

Although thLe problems are 

ability of the group to solve the problems an 

"'z^’Hotdoes the teacher carry through the P-bJe-oivin^g 
process so that individuals in 9 "“^ °f J^e confidence 
recognition and personal wort .Minaness to solve these 

shown in their integrity, ability, and willingness to 

problems? 

Action Steps 

1. Preparation for reality practice: The class is divid 

two equal sections, A and B. „rnrtlce by selecting 

2. Each group should plan for reality .e- 

a teacher to guide the problem-so ving niembers of 

maining participants should vo un eer g lo serve as 

the classroom group while some people agree 

both groups before they begin t 

instructor calls time the reality practice xg^^her leads the 
4. The person playing the part o 
discussion by 

1. Presenting the problem. (rather than ob- 

2. Stating the question <n P«'fve terms t 
iecting to the way the children beha 

3. Presenting the facts in the 

4. Encouraging proposals f®*" ' 

5. Keeping the discussion to the p 

6. Recording suggested solutions. 

7. Seeing that the solutions sp®®' 7 solutions. 

8. Oblalning agreement to try one or more 
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feel more secure once these expectations are established. This at- 
tempt by the group to reach common values and common agree- 
ments results in discussion and argument until a concensus is 
obtained. Therefore, the class group often comes in from the play- 
ground discussing an issue. The discussion may be heated because 
the students do not see the situation in the same light and because 
they are attempting to find a common ground. Members argue 
and disagree, but the group is not in conflict; it is merely trying 
to develop norms for what is right and fair. 

Another type of problem relates to playground organization. 
Teachers often work out a complete plan for play arrangements 
and tell the class group members what, where, and how they are 
to play. These highly organized plans may be resisted by members 
of the group because they are imposed upon the class. Usually 
class groups devote a good deal of energjy working out their own 
play arrangements. Because of class sizes, classroom groups need 
considerable help in working out the interpersonal difficulties that 
arise in the attempts to establish common norms and agreements. 
Failure to resolve disagreements may affect the over-all psychologi- 
cal climate in the group. Effective teachers will facilitate the proc- 
ess of establishing playground norms by using problem-solving 
processes. 


INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 19 

The problem I have involves a great deal of unnecessary 
noise and commotions whenever I try to show a film to my 
class. Much of the difficulty is attributable to the physical setup 
vut, ^ ^ ' c°mot change it permanently because 

move to another teacher's room. 
When a filrn is shown, the students in row one have to 
sitting too close to see the 
close Al? ifiose in row two are really too 

this shift th^ screen. They take too long for 

neve oJ r'l r !°° ‘‘''"■’9 the ,hift. They 

bro'liinf l'" roem the room, 

able to solvef^" tiecks. This is a problem I hove not been 

breok to rewind o^d Ji, ° 

the pupils hove t V thread the next film. Even though 

preporotorl^^to w V " T" 9° over them, 

nf o writing them up, while the material is fresh in 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRACTICE 
Training Problem 

" f ;;r» .i *. 

iem give clues that vrill aid in seeking a solution? 

Action Steps 

1. The instructor will reed the incident cloud to the whole 

group Jt may be discussed for a few minu^es^ ^ 

2. The instructor explains that S P together they 

examine the dimensions of the pro ® ' jnci- 

will describe the facts, or what is an ^.jj 

dent. Another way of expressing i g^ord them 

collect the pertinent facts and the instructor will 

as the discussion proceeds. lu^inn framework on the 

The instructor then places the ,g,ord re- 

chalkboard, leaving generous spaces 


problem dimensions 
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Concluding Activities 

1. Following the reality practice, both sections can discuss 
the results in terms of the teacher's effective and less effective 
actions. 

2. Consider the values involved in having groups solve this 
type of problem. 

SOLVING AN 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEM 


The training incident which follows describes a class that must 
work under less than satisfactory conditions because the classroom 
is situated so close to the playground. The situation does seem 
difficult to solve because nothing can be done about the room and 
changes cannot be made on the playground. However, the children 
may be better able to withstand the distractions if they are al- 
owed to seek solutions. Perhaps the instructional program could 
e revised by the children so that classes requiring a quiet atmos- 
p ere could be matched with quiet times on the play yard. 

n t w case, and in other similar situations, teachers should be 
thofT V° suggestions to stimulate additional ideas. Even 
r ® ^ ^ problem cannot be solved to the complete satisfaction 
problem-solving process to help the class 
helo thp teacher recognizes the group’s problem may 

help the group adapt to the situation. 


incident-simulation exercise 20 

I have school playground, 

is any kind f ° attention of the children while there 

day ffie outside. For several hours a 

bS^lpel Than" “-^her. I have 

outside but th' j vvould block out the activity 

-e need in h! natural light 

continual distracti!!!!" c enough to cause the 

havior of the child might consider the be- 

However, | believe *" ° disciplinary problem, 

and activity outbid result only to the constant movement 
affects achievement* j windows. The inattention to work 
particularly becau?* '♦k ** ®®®^* ° difficult problem to solve, 
play ipoceat this changed and the 

to accommodate oil tk I* ' °ll ground areas are needed 
all the classes in the school. 
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causes anrJ proposed octions. Eoch group os o whole is to 
report to the class. 


Concluding Activities 

the facts, or specifications, of the problem. 

tion does your group recommend?' ^ 

The training questions are stated agai 
evaluation. 


EFFECTS OF GROUP PROBLEMS 
ON INTERPERSONAL AND 
WORK RELATIONSHIPS 


Classroom groups can have problems Studies of 

they arise, may interfere with " tensions caused by the 

groups in classroom situations sho the ability of 

inability of group members to solv p „ 2^nd strains that 

individuals to perform learning * g ^ork stoppages, 

arise because of unsolved group pro .yUgn they remain un- 

When problems arise in class groups, affected and 

solved, the social-emotional needs ot ^ toward learning and 
individuals are unable to direct their en g children direct most 
reaching educational objectives. Usua y instead of con- 

of their energy into trying to solve t e p 

centrating on lessons. generates interpersonal 

An unsolved problem, of course, jj^yoived in two types 

hostilities. The class group, then, bee embers spend upon 

of problems, and the more enerp' p £qj. school tasks. Some- 
interpersonal problems the less they ^ Q^uctive interaction 

times schisms that create factions an problem-solving 

develop. The importance of a ^Ujes when they arise 

practices which help groups pts to follow the usual 

cannot be emphasized too forcefully, individuals in the class 

learning progmm are wasted effort 

are involved in trying to resolve a pro , solving in small 
Much of the experimental researc i on p ^ planning operations 
groups is focused upon the planning of reasoning or 

involving information collection, prop ' problem-solving 

eritical thinking, and plans for ^{^“^j^Jj^^^.gquesting, giving, rcpcat- 
process. Early stages are concerned with r q ^^ .^^5,205 seeing 
‘ng. and clarifying information. The f „ of feelings. Tlie 

and nr^.lv.es. and expression 


giving opinions, analyses, and e p 
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The Is colunnn should be placed on the chalkboard initially, 
as it will be the one to which attention Is first given. If the 
instructor thinks the group will understand the direction of the 
discussion better by having the whole framework, he may 
show it at the beginning of the discussion. 

The instructor says that the group is to fill out the "/s" col- 
umn with those factors which are directly affected by the 
problem. This is done by describing precisely what ^'Is"; later 
in the discussion this will give clues to the cause or causes. 

The first question is, "What is the problem?" The class, with 
the question in mind, should take a few minutes to reread the 
incident. The question is asked again, "What is a fact in the 
problem?" 

The answer will include responses such as "noise," which 
will be recorded. To the answer that the noise is from the 
playground, the teacher holds to the dimension of what. He 
indicates that "the playground" indicates another fact or di- 
mension. When all acceptable ideas of what the problem is 
have been written down, the teacher moves to the next question. 

When is the (noise, etc.) a problem?" Answers are re- 
corded and the discussion is held to the dimensions. 

The next question is Where. "Where did the problem oc- 
cur? The records are made in the same manner as for the 
first two dimensions. 


Then the question is. "What is the extent of the problem?" 
or To what extent is it a problem?" 

The instructor summarizes the specifics of the statements in 
me tirst column as they were recorded. 

Then the instructor explains that since they have gathered 
ac s t^ at are directly affected by the problem, the group 
ust obtain the facts that are opposites. In the Is Not column 
off K t but not directly 

what ^ ^ is that 

v/hat IS will be separated from what is not. 

oil 'J^e^sions and records 

lem but is relamd tJu?"' 

poinTas. VI " V ° f'’- "■''wers will include such 

.h: >" 

Is Not co'lumn!”^ °'^ ° “’"’"'Prizes the cpmpleted 

Pisignmcn^l h*!!! r°llevl°i7 ■d"'* Ppppinted. The 

.rp-t the 
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During the election of the president 
Barry conducted the election. He counted J 
pupl roised their hands for their cho.. "-ced hot^he d.d 

"r.e children heard this ^i-'^d^hV lo lo" f /r 
count was not fair, that each perso disturbance 

whomever he wished. Others | 0 ,ned .n and the 
had to be stopped so the election could . 

Following th"e final count and the -nouncement th -w 

president, a few disgrunt ed unfair and 

to vote for themselves claimed th ^ ^ 

that Lee, the new president, was n P 

discussion was held to settle t ® right to vote 

The past president, ^ that a large num- 

for oneself. Lee ^ a few independent souls 

ber of children agreed with t - claimed it was fair 

who did not care what the group ou , If f,e 

and that each person pot o1 view, also.) 

voted for himself. (This was the e 

Finally, after a good deal of g^^-h person could 

eluded the discussion with the thoug ^ wanted to 

do as he wished. He could vote for himself if 

'Tf-ew days later our social -dies 

ing Cor electing) their when some^e 

from various groups about ,„llpd to arbitrate in this 

voted for himself. The teacher was called 

matter. , helped them settle this 

How could 1, as the teacher, hove help 
problem the first time it occurre 


25? 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRACTIC 

Training Problem ,,,, 

1. How could the teacher have preven 

arose in the social studies committees problem following 

2. The teacher attempted to before the 

the election. Should the teacher have 

new president was chosen? , , j^dp the group 

3. What could the teacher say an regarding 

solve the problem as to what wa 

voting for oneself? 
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final stage consists of asking for and giving suggestions a: 


^ U1 lUl clliu and direc- 

tions, agreeing upon a possible course of action, or making a 1 


u^uii a puddiui^ ui ackiv/ii, ui. iiiu 

decision as to how members will proceed in the future. 

In the next training incident it appears that the teacher did 
not follow any orderly process to help the group solve a voting 
problem In fact, it appears that following the discussion whicli 
was marked by disagreements, the teacher solved the problem for 
the group and settled all disagreements. 

Some group problems do involve conflicts in individual inter- 
ests, but agreements can be reached in a great number of in- 
stances if the discussions are well conducted. When the problem- 
solving effort is directed toward tlie issue rather than toward how 
people feel about the situation, progress can be made. The dis- 
cussion should engender trust and a feeling of solving a group 
rather^ than an individual problem. When the discussion takes 
this direction, conflicting personal interests take on a quite differ- 
ent meaning. To agree upon what is the best and most acceptable 
practice is quite different from deciding who is right and who is 
wrong. Solving the problem, then, involves examining what is right 
m t«ms of the class as a whole, making reasonable judgments, 
an eci ing upon a conclusion that will determine future actions. 

in conducting problem-solving sessions, teachers must develop 
p oblera solving and discussion-leadership skills that will meet 
and conditions as they exist. If a problem is set- 

disriisJ^n encounter, the' time required for future 

discussions of the same problem is reduced. 

heln teacher in the following incident did not 

in societv^;it 1^ ^^P^ore the situation in terms of actual practices 
not stated in ^ occurred because the problem was 

toward exnlorat'^* tewns nor in a way that directed the group 
osnhe hh^ Z Tir ‘he teacher did not rec- 

group solve its nw ^ possible unwillingness to let the 

hi, idea a, to the crectTour ^ of acli™.“‘‘ 


INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 21 

class Qs^hly welrihe^ ‘he classes our principal kept each 
changes. ThereZ iW ^ individual 

hierarchy when, he; ca'^ne;o^^^^^ 

a boy!Var"ry^' who wt" 

demicolly, aTd^e Zi *‘“dent aca- 

the room, was elected. ^ welMiked individual in 
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CHANGING 

ESTABLISHED 

patterns of 
GROUP 

behavior 


INTRODUCTION ^ 

When classroom groups must employ effective function- 

sure or to make working conditions rnore sa is y causes teachers 

ing of the classroom system tends to ' j.]],- and the situation 

to use more forceful control practices. Tee techniques designed to 

never can be improved unless teachers emp ^j^^paes in the patterns 

create changes in the classroom system i se -jjQyt by use of planned 

of adaptive behavior. Such changes are g^jes to group problem- 

change techniques that are veiy -e however. Problem solv- 

solving methods. There is one importan i nianned-change process, 

ing involves finding solutions to problems. -UTective is to encourage 

the solution, end result, or goal is known. . v/ays of reaching the 
group members to accept another goal, to e p te the school 

goal, and to achieve a state satisfactory o ^^tion, commit themselves 
and teacher. Members agree upon a p on o action is fol- 

to try the plan, and then execute it. cou , needed, 

lowed up, evaluated, appraised, and c tern from theories an 

Many of the ideas relating to planne c experiments he utiliie 

experiments devised by Kurt Lewin.' In o sen 

three Interrelated propositions, namely: change 

1. It Is usually easier to change Individuals mag 

them separately. permanent than d md.vi - 

2. The effects of change through groups 

uols are changed singly. individuals porllcipato m the e 

3. Change is more readily accepte i 

clsion to change. - — — 

r 

* Kurt Lcwin, ‘’Group Decision and Newcomb. Eugene U 

5oc.ol Psychology, Eleanor nn 197-211. 

Hanley J:d5.), New York; Henry Holt. 19o8. Pl>- 
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Action Steps 

1. The class will prepare for reality practice. About twelve 
people are needed for this problem. One person plays the 
part of the teacher, one person the part of Barry, and an- 
other plays Lee. The rest play the parts of the class members. 

2. If space permits, chairs should be arranged to resemble 
a classroom. Following the selection of the teacher and the 
people playing the parts of Barry and Lee, the instructor will 
select nine or ten people to play the parts of other third 
grade class members. The rest of the class will be observers. 

3. The persons performing in the reality practice should be 
given a few minutes to study the incident. Then the instructor 
calls the group to begin. 

4. ^he instructor feels it advisable to help the teacher out 
or to discuss a crucial aspect of the situation, he should feel 
tree to interrupt and then ask the demonstrators to resume. 


Concluding Activities 

qv-ality of tho 

the process in terms of the training problems. Did 

2 Th ^rjcceed in helping the group solve the problem? 
shouid t!ll''°?’’ u "rird graders 

If time “«rf'ed with the solution 

general qreTons. '' 

wov th=,'°,°''’T i" - 

(b) Td h!, T u P™“™-“=lvmg behavior? 

te m sroup anoiy.e the problem in 

real-life situations? 

Shav?r.\^“'^" that 

might have led to a more satisfactory outcLe? 
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ing goals results in confused thmking *"^han"'one°^sf°tf 

upon group behavior are considere . .vliere do they orig- 

goals is operating in a class group situatio , ^to the 

Lte? What factors influence their f°™““°"\>urposes for which 
li«t question may be group is a formal work 

the class group is organized. Th g P 

group organized for a particular ^ group organized 

inate from the fact “h^J^oSs, in turn, indicate that 

around certain prescribed goals, in g -erformed if the pur- 
certain kinds of tasks and activities achieved. In addi- 

poses for which the group is organize »pacher has goals which 

Ln to the prescribed tasks and goals the t^eacher 

may be directed toward achieving rihed learning goals. A 

terns as well as to ways of that 

further source is the class group i . prescribed educational 
may be in accord or in conflict "^^^n the group. Fi- 

goals, depending upon the interna con i 

nally, each individual member o Kinfliience goal formation 
expectations, interests, and goals which tnliuence g 

and achievement in the "S^rent sources, may be very 

These goals, all originating ated. Again, they may 

Similar in nature and more or les b differ and be 

differ and yet be compatible; other encountered when 

in conflict. In any case, many comp ex , because the goals 

the goal behavior of the class group i fj-Qm a number of dif- 

motivating the class group may - operation; and they 

ferent sources; more than one set may 

do not always intermesh or integrate. . class group 

One way that the various Sources. Another way 

may be differentiated is by examining formation. It appears 

is to note the factors which influence ^ ^lie class group 

that some goals may be traced to t le p i » . these goals 

and to the teacher's goals for the P*. ^o some extent the 
come from outside the group, -..i^re. Also, the group 

kind of goals which tlie group wi „notask goals of the group 
goal. formation process is influenced y . j group and the 

'vhich stem from the internal conditions wuhm b 

goals of the individual members. ^ j and become 

^Vhelhcr die members of a group j„i,crciu group charac- 

task invohed depends upon a nuni ^ , factors whicli act to 

icrisiics as well as upon a number of , certain go.ils arc 

Influence the group and to determm acccjitcd by tbc 

accepted or not accepted. Also, ‘ i. ^ a number of ]>s>chO' 

group, the means of goal attainment » 

logical processes, ^ _,..i die processes of go.i 

"The sources of goals, goal acceptance. «... 

attainment arc examined because all 
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Although the processes of planned change discussed in this section are 
similar to those employed by Lewin and co-workers, the purpose differs. 
The purpose is not to change individuals, but to modify conditions in the 
classroom system so that the psychological work environment is such that 
members of the classroom group can achieve their goals best by directing 
their efforts toward achieving the desired behavioral goals of the school. 

Various explanations have been given to explain why groups resist 
teachers' control efforts, why they fail to conform to standards, and why 
they sometimes become apathetic and indifferent, or hostile and aggres- 
sive. Another explanation is that when children are placed in the large 
school organization to work, study, and learn, security needs become 
dominant. They often learn early to fear arbitrary deprivation. They feel 
threatened or dependent and their greatest needs are for protection and 
security. Therefore, they band together and act collectively. Individu- 
alized techniques cannot be used to change collective action. Individuals 
cannot be changed singly and thus change the behavior of the group. 
The decision to change inappropriate behavior to that which Is more 
appropriate must be made by group members acting together. Thus the 
use of the phrase changing behavior refers to changing the collecfive 
ochons of children in classroom groups. It does not refer to changing the 
behavior of members of the class individually or singly. 

Teachers have encountered the phrase behavior is caused many times 
inff ^ Studies in teacher education. They know, also, that 

mchviduals have needs and that these needs give rise to goal-seeking 
behav.or. Jns as individuals have needs, so do groups have them. The 
classroom system or organized group has a need for 

t. Integration and cooperation. 

2. Security. 

3. Aif,lia,io„ „„d 

number of mod. goal-seeking behavior in classroom groups. Any 

classroom groups is to changing the collective actions of 

appropriate goals for those which^ substituting in- 

SQtisfy both the needs of thr. I appropriate in that they 

school, since several 

taneousiv. i« ie ..,..x..i operate in the classroom simul- 


taneously, it is useful to clarify the 


operation of multiple goals. 


of goals in 
the classroom group 

goals operating. Failure *to^accoi^^ ^r^ usually two or more sets of 
S failure to account for the existence of these vary- 
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;aK^repus:— 

signed to insure that the pupils determine if tlie objec- 

of. sentence. Later the work . choked 
tive has been reached and ii tne a 

occurred. . , - „„an,Dle is to enable 

The objective (or short-range goal) in *is 3 

the pupils in the class group to presumably leads to 

sentence. The planned sequence of P 

the achievement of this objective. teacher, on 

This example should make two poin^ ' pils to learn, 

the basis oE an evaluation of the tea £ activities which 

determines the immediate goal and t . _ jjjg pjass group 

presumably lead to the attainment of t e g • ’ jpgjpbets work 

^ a whole engages in some of the activities and later mem 

on individual task assignments. groups 

This example may or may ^ju^^tional goals; neverdic- 

are directed toward attaining all of th „^jnonlv employed to 
less, the procedural steps described are jrroup goals fit into 

reach some kinds of objectives. How, then, do group go 

the picture? t^rpsrribed goals and tasks 

It is important to distinguish ^rouo may formulaic or 

and the goals and activities which ^ ^ goals imply that 

select. Sometimes statements concerni g statements as 

class groups are free to develop national literature: “The 

the following are not uncommon in .-rtT^prati^cly and not im- 
goals of the group should be develope P come to the class 
posed by the^eacher,” or, "The teacher have for 

group with goals crystallized; discos er 8 formed for a specific 

themselves.” The fact that tlie class gro p ^vhicli the class 

purpose cannot be disregarded; there o , t:,tj„guishcd from the 
group is capable of determining need to be Ui 

goals which are required and dctermin ^ statements regard' 

Most formal group organizations ^ organizations also 

ing group purposes and goaIs.= T ic ^ ,,rcscribcd by die 

have wruica objectives or goals. 1 1 b Qf^^,! these go.iIs arc 
'tatc, by the community, and by cduca * or wa>s of 

broadly concchcd; in many instances j . joiiividnal group, 
rcadiing the goals arc left to the leachc oiganizctl for the 

Tlic fact cannot be ignored dial class groups 

>'"■ 

-CUrioll L. Shartlc. ‘•Uaderdup and t 
»unHW,2S:570-580, .Mauh 
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cial to management practices. In fact, both group and individual 
goal orientation must be understood before a teadier can effectively 
influence either the class, a small work group, or an individual 
student, or successfully direct behavior toward the achievement of 
the goals of education. 


The Purpose of the Class Group. In all established formalized 
work groups, the group goal formation and selection processes are 
influenced by the purposes for which the group is organized. Work 
groups of all kinds are organized to create some cliange which a 
single individual cannot bring about by his efforts alone. The rea- 
son for the group’s existence specifies, either explicitly or im- 
plicitly, certain goals. Sometimes the group’s purposes or goals 
clearly designate that specific kinds of tasks must be performed by 
the group in order for the group to fulfill its purpose. In other 
cases, the goals do not specifically indicate the kinds of tasks or 
activities which must be performed by members if the group is 
to achieve its purpose. Since the end purpose of classroom groups 
is to reach educational objectives that will ultimately produce 
changes m the group members themselves, the children engage in 
certain prescribed activities and designated tasks which are de- 
signed specifically to develop the skills and competencies needed 
by the citizens of a democratic society. Although there is not com- 
plete agreement as to how this is to be accomplished, there is 
agreement that achieving this major purpose involves the develop- 
ment of certain attitudes, understandings, and skills, 
np 1^^ ^dt^cational goal is a statement about some as- 

behavior to be acquired by a member of a class 
forman ^bat can be reached only by the per- 

rr"", It is the teacher’s job to 

chanees activities will bring about the desired 

ities^and^n child differs in certain abil- 

plans a sennpn^ readiness to perform certain tasks, the teacher 
because the activities for individual children. However, 

numerous objectives in one subject area alone are too 

or more indiv d. the teacher often has thirty 

activities are nlnn^P gtoup, many of the tasks and 

widiin the larger grou^ The^nr“^ subgroups 

objective in a desir^H process of placing an educational 

miy decide that *= o' teacher 

activities, or ihe tearhpr effectively select their own 

the sequence in which th ^ the activities and 

cxampVrat Sirputls ^ 

die parts of a senteZ Th 

manner. The leache P^^ceeds in this 
teacher presents illustrations to the class. The pupils 
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these goals are considered desirable by the 
formulate goals which condict with the 

a number of factors such as the “ Jtlf prf. 

and the leadership practices employed However of goals by 
scribed for the class group do ‘"‘’“““/g^.ouraged to formulate 
the group, because the goals the group nhi^tives 

are those which relate to the already prescribed objectives. 

Teachers- Gcals. The presence of “"y^'oloSerned 

the classroom often is overlooked by tea . seeing that the 

with determining the day-by-day objectives and 

children in the class perform certain pr conflicting 

they fail to recognize the group may y ^ , netting group 

goals. Teachers, in these cases. ^^^Id have diflicuky^gett ^ 

members to perform the tasks prescribe , riprformance by class 
continual disruption of activities or poor task performance Dy 

members. , . , . individuals in 

Teachers recognize that their job is ^ organized, 

the group achieve the purpose for wh b 

Thai on'^ goal of teachers is - P" Jacher! 

believe will achieve the best results. This j 5 
however, is personal. . individual in the 

Although the job of a teacher is to ^ fancies, the teacher 
class group acquire certain skills and ^ P . individual and 
has personal goals which sometimes con ^ aspirations, and 

group goals. A teacher may have . ..,als the group as a 

emotional reactions which affect both 1 is' unable to recog- 

whole, and the task behavior. When the " ^pts to solve 

nize the source of the difficulty, the group often at e p 

the problem in its own way. seriously affect group 

Goals of individual teachers, which may 
task behavior, may be ascribed to teachers wtio 

1. Have all the answers and dictate to the group- 

2- Have a great need to be accepted an 1 them. 

3. Have need for the group to be depen ent ° position. 

4. Want to use the class group P° powerful. 

5. Need me gmup m maUe .hem fee, ^ 

Because most teachers, it is hoped, r individual teacliers 

des, only occasionally do the in the group. Ho'V- 

conflict with the needs and goals of school and community 

ever, constant pressure upon teacliers by . behavior and 

create teadier needs which are reOected m U.e 
tn the behavior of their class groups. interaction pattern 

Teachers’ goals for the group, the t j^rpups and individuals 
they desire, the procedures tliey use to g 
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specific purpose o£ achieving the written goals or objectives which 
are set forth in courses of study. Although the needs of the children 
are considered in these goals, which are externally imposed upon 
the formal class group organization, specific classroom groups or 
individual members in the group are allowed little part in deter- 
mining the goals. Goals which the class group can establish, in most 
cases, are those relating to the performance of some task or activity. 
The class group members, for example, can determine how they 
wish to accomplish certain tasks, or they can select certain activities 
which require the enactment of a certain routine. An example 
might be given as follows: A course of study lists as one objective, 
“to improve skill in business letter writing." Various activities 
which require letter writing are suggested. The class group may 
decide to take a field trip, and planning for the trip may be a group 
activity. The plans include writing business letters to a bus com- 
pany, to the place or firm to be visited, and so forth. The opera- 
tions required to accomplish the goal, i.e., taking a field trip, included 
business letter writing— a prescribed task, which, if performed in 
certain ways, can lead to the achievement of the predetermined 
goal. However, the class members in this case decide to whom and 
why they are to write letters. 


Certainly many of the tasks and activities performed in the class- 
room involve only individuals and their own goals. For example, 
although grouped for reading, the individuals are not performing, 
in most cases, to achieve a group goal. (In some cases they may be 
working to achieve a group standard.) Each child in a reading 
group IS working to achieve his own individual goal. The tasks of 
learning to spell a list of words, of writing a paper, and of memoriz- 
mg new vocabulary words are all examples of individuals per- 
inlt— tasks which will create some change in the behavior of each 
ndividual. Usually the group as an entity does not write a paper 

or learn new vocabulary words. 

sometimes difficult for teachers to induce some indi- 
tasks ^ Pt^^t:ribed goal and to perform the necessary 

which tv’ll ^ ^ L guided toward accepting a goal 

?he fielf t performance of certain tasks by mem&rs. 

accent ^^^tnple. If the group 

goal^bvreadfntfor^ decides, with guidance, that it will reach the 
and other taskf ihf*"^ ^tmg questions, writing letters, telephoning, 
in these tasks Vr exert pressure on all members to aid 

tLpuo atttn^l^^^^^ ^1 sensible to at- 

work in the classrnoni*^is^h"^\^-^^j!^^ ^ group process. Some 
viduals and their own goals!^' ^ individual and involves only indi- 

generalttttuTposeTtf*^thV*^? membership know, in 

purposes of the class group organization. Whether 
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attainment is the teacher's ski 1 in he ping the group ^ 
an accurate analysis o£ the anf chsf™ 

Teaclters continually guide .I'tse^eacL-group 

instructional goals, and most teachers a P ^ eoal-planning 

planning. However, before the ^oup i considered 

activity, teachers should determine if th p ^ 

involves a group goal, or if what he Success- 

lishment of a behavioral norm. Teac^r directing 

ful in their attempts to influence i J jj tl^ey are attempt- 
the group toward goal attainment w . planning for goal 

ing to establish a desired pattern o act in a situation 

attainment and a dh“Ssion o£ A group 

are two separate problems. The nme nunils shall act 

goal requires planning for task per standard. When 

requires the establishment of a behaviora ^oup vrill behave,” 

teachers conduct discussions ‘ to plan o evoke a series of 

usually questions or statements are ma e been learned in 

responses from the children. These respo received favor- 

previous situations and children know ^ ^oup, either 

ably by the teacher. Because the respfnses^re the 

consciously or unconsciously, discussion concerning the 

answers desired by the teacher, a gr p T^il^bine a behavioral 
best way to behave is not successful in establisning 

norm which the group will enforce. 

Teacher Goals vs. Group Goals. be^goal setting, and 

because children participate in what ^ ^be agreements 

then a few, or perhaps many, do not ^ on setting co- 
made. Because teacher education piac S ^ cannot understand 

operative goals and on group planning, 

why this planning fails. r»n nlans which appar- 

One major cause for lack of follow-t ^ _ from the fact that 

ently were agreed upon by Jeen group goal acceptance 

teachers do not clearly distinguish b , . jQ^al standards which 
and the planning and establishment o written by a teaclicr 

they themselves desired. Consider this in influence the mem- 

who believed she was using group Pf'^^' ^sijpiments. 
hers in the class to work on individual 

I have always believed that q^^should be the chll- 

their own activities and that the p°^ though, that even 
dren's own and not the teachers, t se > pj^^. 

when children set their own goa s an carry out the 

ning, there are always a number w example of this 

plans they have made themselves. sp 
occurred just recently. 
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toward the achievement of the prescribed goals, are all affected to 
a certain extent by their own personal needs and goals. Teachers 
personal goals sometimes strongly influence non task group goal 
formation in the classroom. 


Individual and Group Goals. Each child has personal needs which 
create another set of goals in the class group. Because teacliers are 
well informed in this area, it suffices merely to mention that indi- 
viduals have personal goals which influence group goal formation. 
Thus, the prescribed goals of education, teacher goals, and indi- 
vidual goals all act as influences upon group goal formation. 

The personal goals of individual members or of the teacher, or 
even other factors m the environment, may act as disruptive influ- 
ences upon the group. Whether the process is called coordination of 
subparts, ^oup maintenance, or working to achieve nontask goals, 
the activities of the group may be organized to achieve more satis- 
factory conditions. In other words, unstated goals may be formulated 
to direct the group’s activities. If the group activities are directed 
toward achieving satisfying conditions within the group, task per- 
formance^ of members is impaired. Activities of group members will 
not be directed toward attaining educational goals. In some class- 
room groups these nonverbalized, nontask goals may be more domi- 
nant than the goals of learning, particularly if the activities and 
tasks are imposed upon individuals and if the group has not been 
invo ved in some common tasks that provide opportunities for group 
interaction and morale building. 


^ c ^ A group goal IS defined as some end 

Preferred state which the group strongly desires to attain 
of reaped by the performance of a certain sequence 

a naih ^ sequence of behaviors is conceptualized as 

ize dm soak it is possible to visual- 

Goal attainm^ ^ number of alternative paths leading to it. 

Sial but T h' not only accept the 

fhe^l ThU r ““ch will be taken to'reach 

task! *n ^'“''P "'=“l>ers seem to agree on the 

will be nerform Perform and the sequence in which they 

In" how^ Xc the planning is conducted 

iXcnc” ™%vh b “n’’" considerable 

goru rcacLI tI "-hether the 

•hem in the proper sTouen™'”' ‘‘Ppropriate tasks, combine 

processes by S a cials ^ !;/"'^ P.”'”” effectively. The 

vidual behavior in selerr*^ ^ attains a goal depends upon indi- 

order to seto the cight paSftr^^^^ “'I “‘"S' 

l)M the situation, Thetifore’ ®''°“P 

» most important to class group goal 
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discussions. Because the neighboring room ^ 

Cor these panels, the difficukies involved m the ch^^^^^ 

quire analysis. It seems quite likely ^ theVoup members ac- 

behave would not have to be discussed ^ P 

cepted the goal, established moving and working in 

and recognized the probtos nossible that if the teacher 

unfamiliar surroundings. Or, it is q P another room 

had discussed the problems involved m mo g 
and had asked the Children to decide how they 
a lack o£ work materials and so forth, the outcom 

what was expected in the way of behavior. relative effec- 

An experiment which attempted to determ me the^rej 

tiveness of task- tt"*! t fask-group members changed 

ality and behavior changes found tlia g ^ such van- 

significantly more than the .^^iument of group goals, 

ables as leadership initiative, aiding concluded that the 

and general adjustment.^ The experim discussing the task 

task groups were able to focus their q-jie groups free 

and thereby achieved successful group exp hand, had to 

to discuss whatever the members wishe , ^ rnember moti- 

spend energy on ^ S™"? organiz^^^^^ 

vation and consequently did not acn behavior, 

ences — nor did the discussion produce c rooms, the class was 

In the case of the group which had to c S group task 

not engaged in free discussion; ^geuis to indicate that if 

oriented. Observation of classroom gr P important for the 

positive or work-oriented behavior is t tasks. The group 

group to have a goal that requires we jesirable because the 

will be more likely to enact behavior w i therefore, they will 

members wish to attain the desired goa ' tasks. When an 
direct their energies to performing ^ ^ report is made relevant 
assigned activity such as preparing a oo attaining some 

to the group, i.e., it is viewed as aiding g ^ to be per- 

goal, it is more often accepted by an individual by the 

formed than one that is merely assigne j.]. jiardcr on such an 

teacher. Also, an individual is more apt {rroup- 

assigned task than he will if it is nonrelevant b 

I Tiefore action is taken by 
^eicrininmg If the Goal Is Opcratioua . -svhether tlic goal is 

the group, the teaclier must help it de e j^ould depend upon 
operational. The final acceptance ot tne g 

Import.nncc of a 

’John H. Mann and Carola ’ .^'“"pinonality and Bchawor 

Group Task in Producing Group-Mcnibc 
Ghaiigcs,” Human Relations, 12:75-80, Ic O 
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Our room is the only one in this section of the school that 
has black-out curtains so that films can be shown. The other 
classes have to go to the auditorium when they use films. 
However, the upper grades are practicing a program so the 
auditorium, at present, is in continuous use. The neighboring 
class had a series of films they wished to view, so they asked 
us if we would change rooms with them once a week during 
their film period so they could see these films. 

We talked this over in class and my fourth grade enthusi- 
astically agreed to let the other class use our room. After 
more discussion, the class agreed to use the period in the 
other room to read library books or write book reports. Every- 
one seemed to approve of the idea. It was all talked over 
thoroughly. 

We tried out the plan for the first time this week. In spite 
of the time we spent planning, many of the children spent 
the period talking to neighbors, looking around the room, and 
in doing most everything but reading or preparing book re- 
ports. Even though the children planned that they would read, 
and so forth, they did not carry out their plan or live up to 
the agreement. It became necessary for me to resort to dictat- 
ing so that the period would not be entirely wasted. 


Group planning to achieve some goal can be accomplished suc- 
cess u y only if an operational goal requires the performance of 
certain tasks. Group planning should involve a discussion of alter- 
nate plans, a decision as to which path to take and what tasks to 
per orm, and the sequence involved. In the case just cited, a group 
?en.n7<f t consequently no series of tasks or activities 

required group planning. 

indi^dilS^^^ children in this group clearly perceived that their 
tSher make book reports. The 

the Dunih hmii discussion and agreement would keep 

able behavior on their tasks and thus prevent undesir- 

ing over^Xt' iT / the^ctice of talk- 
an effective nrarti ^ individual behavior, is not 

In tS nrX ft for establishing a working pattern, 
situation that required tether did not set up a problem 

decision to make is thp _ having a problem to solve or a 
teacher had actuallv pn ®^"mgful part of a discussion. If the 
ing to reading, the Ksul^Xeht^^ establish a goal relat- 

if the group^XberTiXdfrM 

book reports orallv in thp f ^ tvished to present their 

sometimes done on televhion°X°^ ^ discussion such as is 

tasks were required of k • 'i- SToup could have planned what 
required of each individual in order to present the panel 
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whether the group has the means to attain the goal, and it is die 
teacher’s responsibility to help the group decide whether it is possi- 
ble to achieve the outcomes that are desired. The next incident is 
an example o£ how one teacher helped a class to examine the 
practicality of a goal. 

This class v/as studying the universe and at this particular 
time the study was concentrated upon the constellations. 

One morning just before class started, Caroline announced 
that she had a marvelous idea that just could not wait until 
science period to be told. Caroline was a highly intelligent 
and creative girl who was continually thinking up group proj- 
ects. She was always bubbling with enthusiasm and energy 
w 1 C was very contagious. The group always seemed to 
catch Caroline's tremendous enthusiasm and this morning was 
no different from other similar occasions. 

This was Caroline's idea. She thought the class should cover 
e cei mg of the room with paper. The constellations in their 
rren positions could then be drawn on the paper and the 
recognize them more easily because their 
relationship to one another could be more easily discerned. 

Carnf ^^^por'se WQS immediate, fervid acceptance. 

P^t icnllv were 

Now teacher could intercept. 

° damper on the 

Teres in 9^°"P 

hT Id If ^he hod pictures in 

coverina thp M P^P®*" descending and 

lotions forbidd^nq th^' ^ ^ '^^ediately thought of the regu- 
plaster. ^ ^ ^°P® thumbtacks on the 

to be heard TVe°T- shape the teacher asked 

was accepted 7 but instead 

muster. Then thp to u as the teacher could 

were assigned it was before committees 

idea. Th^grcuo r 

number of questioTh^f teacher had to ask a 

difRculties involved Finan'v ^ ^ ‘^^'^dren realized there were 
‘he board. Horwould were listed on 

How would the problem be fastened to the ceiling? 

fire hazards be ovoided? Would'th ^ow would 

before or after the paper was on ih be drawn 

When no one could col 
‘he paper to the ceiling andltiir*^ 

t‘ons, enthusiasm for the Idea h school regula- 

the Idea began to fade. Even Caroline 
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An analysis of the goal behavior of classroom groups provides 
another important source of information which contributes to the 
teachers’ understanding of classroom group behavior. Teachers act 
daily to give their groups unity of purpose in achieving prescribed 
goals. They have to guide groups in tasks which will prepare them 
to achieve these goals. To accomplish this teachers must have a 
certain understanding regarding the place of goals and how they 
determine group behavior. Research in group behavior presents 
some empirical evidence relevant to certain aspects of group be- 
havior in connection with group goals. The following statements 
briefly summarize some of the findings. 

Research shows that two or more sets of goals can be in operation 
in formal group organizations and that these various sets of goals 
can operate in harmony or in conflict. When members have satis- 
fying relations, i.e., opportunity to interact, release tensions, form 
friendships, gain prestige and recognition, the formal and informal 
structures are more able to work together in harmony to achieve 
tas goals. Groups with satisfying relations are generally cohesive, 
and It has been shown that cohesive groups exert a great influence 
upon members to accept common task goals and to perform group 
functions leading to goal attainment. 

goals accepted by members of a 
^^consciously induce motivational forces upon 
and amn ^ u of the influence varies among goals 

of members are not 

cedures resiiU goal, continuous friction in working pro- 

SfndtcP H- committed to different 

Xn' roun ^1" *= “^1 group structure. Also, 
little to iliffu’en'irthe b f g™“P 

•ittle group task-oriented beharion“'' 

setting up of employed either facilitates or hinders the 

show little inUiative to imposed groups 

present If tlip i.- continue work unless the leader is 

the groups to P^^'^tde opportunity for 

achieve si;w^„!trrprtS r‘°-' “ 

the motivation tn ^ ations is sometimes more powerful than 
also, that when The research shows, 

tive situations toward S^oups work individually in competi- 
toward the goal than ^t-e less task directed 

groups. ^ ^ho work together in cooperative 

tliat if certain 'behavfor^/!?*.^°^”l observation, seems to indicate 
oriented groups will nrndn.« ^ particular situation, task- 

desired behavior than will tn-r, u direction of the 
viduals are more ant tn which are non task oriented. Indi- 

k zealously on assigned tasks if they 
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nerceive that the performance of the tasks leads to a goal desired 
ryTgrS Znil the task performance leads o^y to the attam- 

mentofgoalsdesired by the teacher or e^ch^ 

Since it is the teachers job to guide class po p educational 
in tasks which will make them better able to ach e 
goals, he must 

not in conflict. ^ lead toward the 

3. Guide the groups and individuals m tasks which lead 

prescribed goals. members behind group 

4. Help to mobilize the enei^ies of group meu 

tasks and activities. 

CHANGING ESTABLISHED 
PATTERNS OF GROUP BEHAVIOR 

When class groups are deprived of a result. The goal of 

a goal, patterns of undesirable ^ satisfying functioning 

the group may be to integrate ^^d ^ severdy for the group 

system. Communication may be restric Whatever the cause, 

to develop satisfying working a desired 

When a group is blocked and . patterns of behavior 

state of affairs, frustration results. Va , ^ of frustration 

develop and usually continue even thoug - behavior may 

are removed. For example, a pattern of m pp P j^e that a 

develop in the classroom which leads teac impossible for 

status hierardiy imposed on the class jge that the 

the group to satisfy affiliation needs, or e jj^^eract. Removing 
group has been given too little ^vjH not cliangc tlic 

die cause of the inappropriate behavior for teachers to 

pattern whicli has developed. In fact, it ** P behavior pat* 

inherit a class which has developed an .*"^PP patterns of 

tem, the cause of whicli no longer exis . can be classi* 

behavior that become an established - or indifferent, 

fled as antagonistic, hostile, aggressive, apa • made by Cunning* 
A \ery early study of cl^^room group e i reactions were 

ham* found Uiat some of die most ° j cnUiusiasin, and 

those Uiat look tlie form of hostility, wi i of\l,c diflicultics in 
<^oniagion. In diis study it was found Uiat oi 
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tracing causes o£ hostility was that there was often little or no rela- 
tionship between the cause of the hostility reaction and the persons 
against whom hostility was shown. Hostility was said to be a re- 
action to thwarting, in most cases, although the venting of hostility 
was often quite irrational. Thwarting, or frustration, was also 
thought to be a cause for group apathy and withdrawal. Some class 
groups, it was found, habitually reacted to thwarting with hostility 
whereas other groups habitually withdrew; some groups exhibited 
the two reactions alternately. The explanation was advanced that 
perhaps withdrawal indicated that the group accepted the futility 
of the situation and, therefore, expended no energy in hostility, or 
tliat withdrawal was a waiting period before hostility emerged. 

Analysis of incidents of group behavior reported by teachers re- 
veals that the largest number reported describe groups drat 
approved the misbehavior of individuals who played the roles of 
clown or rebel. Or, groups, by displacing hostility, make scapegoats 
of some individuals. Some groups develop their own standards for 
behaving, thereby resisting all efforts made by teachers to convince 
them to behave in more appropriate ways. At times groups respond 
with imitative or contagious behavior, although this type of re- 
action seldom develops into an established pattern of behavior. 

Teachers cannot hope to change an established way of acting by 
use of fear, force, threat, appeal, or persuasion. When such prac- 
tices are used and appear to be effective, it means only that the 
surtace behavior has changed. These methods serve only as tempo- 
rary measures for eliminating undesirable behavior, and another 
orm of undesirable behavior is usually substituted in place of the 
W These inappropriate control measures are suppress- 

Ppropnate control measures involve helping the 
fnjf ^ pattern of behavior for reach- 

cemions thT ^ ii ^ dominates group members’ per- 
is Suencel'''^" organization 

Cartwright- presents some basic principles and propositions re- 


lating to changing behavior 


in groups. One principle states that 


be .LhTshecT by creating a 
^ for change.’’ The most 

desirable. bshmg a shared perception that change is 

enact most groups establish and continue to 

most frequently are genera! in nature. For example, they 

of Croup Dynamics^Thpn^*^*^'^*!^.^ Change in People: Some Applications 
E. P. Hollander and R Psychology, 

529. ’ New York. Oxford. 1967, pp. 520- 
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occur in situations with already established 

Instead of responding appropriately, the group -rcur when 

talkative, and disorderly manner. These situations may occur when 

1. Entering or leaving room. 

2. Preparing for or changing activities. 

3. Passing or caring for work materials. 

4. Correcting papers. 

5. Working in ability groups such as reading. 

6. Engaging in committee work. 

7. Completing study assignments. 

8. Receiving study assignments. 

9. Going to or remaining in the auditorium or 

10. Preparing for art, music, dancing, and so or 

An established pattern of such behavior are accep- 

unless the individuals in the class perceiv . ..gme perception 

tive of new ways of behaving and ““S’ . A and in- 

induces individuals to continue behaving m unde^able^ 
appropriate ways. Undoubtedly, ^ nm" accepted and 

class prefer to find a way of acting t a. a whole has 

approved, but singly they perceive ^ f certain particu- 

accepted the pattern as the best way of be S j jjj. 

larstoations'^Many times, of course, the behavmr 
content and dissatisfaction and represents a allv sanctioned 

either case, children in the class know what is general y 
and what is not. 


PHASES OF CHANGING 

an established pattern 
OF BEHAVIOR 

In most cases in order to change fjom tlie begin- 

fi^ly established pattern, the group group is not 

ning toward a distinctly outlined o jec * qj- jn deciding 

Snidcd in a discussion of desirable ways o , , clearly defined, 

"'hat is right or best; instead, the behavior 

outlined, and presented to tlie group. -uontres in group bchav- 
. procedure followed to bring abou L|nnitt, Watson, and 
is often presented as a series of p ‘ to be followed 

Wesley, 10 lor example, outline a set of practic 


Wesley, planned Change: 

Ronald Lippiit, Jeanne Wauon, New York: Ifarcouri. 

d Comparative Study of Principles and Teem q 

1958 . 
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when change is planned in groups. Although not desired for 
classroom use, the steps in the procedure are somewhat similar to 
those which have been suggested for problem-solving situations. 
The steps include 

1. A clarification of the problem and an explanation of the necessity 
for change. 

2. A development of the need for change. 

3. An examination of alternative behavior. 

4. An establishment of goals or intentions of action. 

5. The transformation of intentions into actual change effort. 

If the change to be made is very great, it is suggested that only 
small changes be made at one time. After these Ganges are estab- 
lished, the group can be led to the next change and on to higher 
and higher levels of desired behavior. 

For teacher use, a planned-change technique can be divided into 
the following general areas. 

1. Studying the situation. 

2. Preparing the proposal. 

3. Presenting the proposal to the group. 

4. Guiding group discussion. 

5. Forming a consensus to act. 

An adaptation of these procedures for classroom use may be 
summarized as 


1. Presenting the need for change. 

2. Clarifying the nature of the change. 

3. Creating a desire for change. 

4. Exploring alternative behavior. 

5. Establishing a line of action. 

Making a decision to act, which is perceived by group members as 
a consensus and a commitment to acr. 


f gliding the group in devel- 

not in Although this part of the procedure does 

process ^ change in group behavior, the planning 

changed^ Snm t' ^ ^cans by which members' perceptions are 
SeTmtrt “t discLion which is 

discussion nrorO/^ method. Although it is important, the 

studies haO nrovi^^ ^ about change. Research 

Wwhenaplanned-rn'gepT^^^^^^^ -tually occurs in 

nettu assS^L 


” Edith Becker Bennett, 
scnsus in 'Croup Decision,* 


Discussion, Decision, Commitment, and Con- 
Human Relations, 8:251-273, 1955. 
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group decision, group commitment ^^/^r^chn^qutr'no 

was found that group discussion, as an nfluen q 

more effective an inducement to action "^”^"“found not to 

tor of making a commitment to try^ C lang p „£ the 

be an essential element in ^ ’ to which members 

process of making a decision, and t » r ^ change 

perceived that there was consensus regar ^ variables 

L needed and desirable were found to the 

which contributed to success. In other ’ .^ona children 

actual or perceived group consensus an ^^at individual 

regarding intention to act "ises P by the 

members of a class group will exec discussion, as 

teacher. This study and others seem ;ndiicine action than 

an influence technique, is no more effective i heighten 

is a lecture. Group discussion, per “V " inAtienc! the 

the probability of action, or a commitment and 

group coupled with a request for ^ u change seems 

a la^e proportion of class members “ot Once the 

desirable is perceived by ^ of consensus, there is a 

group members perceive a hign aeg action they 

strong probability that the children will carry out tn 

say they will perform. r .up ^jan necessarily 

Although it is not claimed that the p a , below, they are 

progress in the orderly sequential P““‘^™ P' facilitative tech- 

helpful in separating and classifying ^ established pattern 

niques teachers will use in trying to cna g 
of behavior. 


Phase ] 
Phase 2 


Phase 3 
Phase 4 


PHASES OF THE CHANGE PROCESS 

«. .. ,h. ,.*1.. i. .'•* "‘'“'“'I dILt 

The class group is helped to may point out that 

Problem awareness is arouse . situations, rob® 

different behavior will improve s ,. and so forth. 

pmslige, moke some si.uo.ions more o.ufoc 

The behavior to be changed is .. |y outlined, 

behavior change is distinctly on o point. The 

The goals and intentions are _ the project con bo 

class IS led in a discussion os ° ugrs" perceptions begin to 
reached. (It is in this phose the desired be- 

change. As suggestions ore mo perceive that t o 

havloral gool may be Lp's of the group.) 

objective is acceptable to members ot 9 
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Phase 5 A plan is agreed upon to fry in the actual situation. (A con- 
sensus is reached by children that they will put the plan into 
action. A commitment is made to try the plan.) 

Phase 6 The plan or agreed-upon practice is tried. Change is attempted 
in the real situation. 

Phase 7 The change is generalized or stabilized by leading the group 
members to make appraisals of their changed behavior: where 
was it good, where do we need to work, and so forth, which 
is continued until their behavior has reached desired level. 


Teachers who are faced with the problem of changing an in- 
appropriate pattern of behavior to one that is more appropriate 
must plan carefully what they will say and do at each step in the 
process. What is said and done depends somewhat on the charac- 
teristics of the group and on the nature of tlie behavior to be 
changed. In actuality, although teachers should plan the presenta- 
tion of the change problem with great care and be prepared for 
each progressive stage, teachers’ contributions will be regulated to 
a great extent by the progressive responses of children in the group. 

Before a plan is initiated for changing the behavior of a class- 
room group, teachers should consider some basic propositions stem- 
ming from research that have implications for creating change- 

1. Unity, cohesiveness, and satisfaction with the group is an important 
factor influencing the willingness of a group to change its behavior. 

(a) It has been found repeatedly that the more cohesive the group 
is, the greater the readiness of members to attempt to influence 
others to make desired changes in behavior, 

(b) The more satisfied individuals are with their group, and the more 
attractive it is, the more influence the group can exert to make 
desired changes. 


2. In attempts to change a certain specific type of behavior, the more 
evant t e new type of behavior is to the attractiveness of the 
group the greater will be the influence in the group to change. 

IS means that the change the teacher desires must be made 
rortive to t e group, i.e., it must be perceived by the group 
as adding to the status of the group. 

(b) 'I;® members feel their class Is considered "inferior'' or 

teacher, then children in these low-rated 
esteem. " self-confidence and personal 


prarairoAt®''*"^^ ^ad positive ap- 

faTn '^•^^ch perceive themselves as such, con- 

tam disappointed and frustrated children. These children often 
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reject behavior patterns which conforn, to what the teacher and 
school desire. 

Change in an estabiished pattern of behavior cannot be brought 

about by trying to influence popular group leaaers. eareh 

(a) Considerable evidence has been f^^'exert upon 

showing the tremendous ^vray of behaving, 

members to conform to the group ^ expul- 

(b) The price of deviation in most groups is reie epted, he 

Sion, if the child really wants to belong °nd be oc ep .^,^^ 
cannot withstand this type of pressure. He wll go “ 

the group s''®" ''’““a'’ ^hows thaT popular boys ex- 

(c) Evidence has been obtained tha directed against the 

hibit greater resistance against 

existing group's way of behaving than ° j jp^o earlier 

(d) Individually powerful children, w en jn to group 

formed groups, are unable to a already been estab- 

standards or ways of behaving 

lished. ,aetnblishes its own pattern 

(e) Evidence indicates that once a group individuals or popu- 

for behaving in a particular situa lom conforming to this 

lar or powerful individuals wi change group be- 

pattern. Therefore, methods whi ineffective, 

havior through popular persons ar P ,.lncsroom 

4. The panems of control used doily with the 

are an important factor relating to success in ^yie, then a 

(a) If authoritarian practices have een by the group, 

switch to participative practices wi ^ g(y curtailed, or if a 

(b) If communication in the class has een . ^gd in the group, 
status hierarchy has been impose an extremely difficult to 
any planned change in behavior w.ll be 

execute. , , . maintain controls, group 

(c) If pupil leaders have been appointe , In behavior will be 

cooperation undoubtedly is low and change 
difficult to achieve. 

clarifying 

SPECIFIC TECHNIQUES 

'or of n classroom 

The process of creating a change ^^jncident of actual bc- 

poup can, perhaps, be clarified by using mustration of a cl^ 
havior as an example and by presen t 5 change w'as conduc 
discussion meeting in which an attemp 
unsuccessfully. 

4^ tPnrHov ..... 


attempt : 
iccessfully. , 

teacher reported the following incident. 
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We have a departmentalized organization in our elemen* 
tary school, and I have a homeroom composed of thirty-five 
pupils, both boys and girls. This particular homeroom is a 
mixed structure group ranging from grades 4-6. In our home- 
room we have tried through the years to establish an atmos- 
phere of friendliness and a sense of belonging for all of our 
pupils. Whenever any newcomers (fourth graders or new 
pupils) arrive for the first time, they are introduced to the 
group and guides are assigned to them to assist In their orien- 
tation to the school. 

Both boys and girls in the past years have sealed them- 
selves in rows of seats according to grade levels. For example, 
all sixth grade boys and girls sat together at the same table 
(we meet In the cafeteria) and the other grade levels did the 
same. This year, however, a strange thing happened. All boys 
sat on one side of the room and girls on the other side. Boys 
and girls were completely divided. This is the first time this has 
appened in the three years that this homeroom has been 
together. 

After the first week a number of the children were dissatis- 
le an v/anted to change seats, but there were those who 
would not budge. They said they liked it the way it was. How 
do you satisfy everyone in a case like this? 


^ meeting to try to seek an objective 
the However, the teacher not only presented 

discussion T? solutions at the opening phase of the 

StSi ^as evoked immediately^ Thf Lcher then 

made bv the \ ortation. Because of the beginning statements 
made by the teacher, the attempted change was not successful. 


CLASS MEETING 
TO DISCUSS A PROBLEM 


ing our seats Som^p^ called today to decide about chang- 

can chan; LuTnVslt at'dT^e?'’”' 

not be disturbed so much bv cha^ helitvc they would 

math groups. Thev think ir ^ reading, spelling, and 

We could Lve the fourth ^ divide by |rades. 

to middle table). The fifth ^adp and girls—sit here (points 
(points to another table) We^ don’^T tire sixth here 

are now.We«„change.^'if;:X,\,"‘^"^ to sit at the tables as we 
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David {sixth grader): Some people are always wanting things 

changed. Just when it is going o.k. 

John (fifth grader): We want to stay where we are. 

It where you are, but others want to chan^ -fhave to change — 

think it’s fair not to let them? Of course, we on 

it’s up to you-my other classes always sat by 

separL imo boys and girls. But, of course, we don t always 

to do the same thing. shoulders. 

Students: (Exchange glances and som g 
Others look at the teacher without expression 

without moving.) , watches the 

Teacher: (Looks at the girls frequen y, 
boys.) I know it is a new idea to some o you 
give in and change something ,vant, too. 

fair— and consider other people s ideas a Everyone here is 

Susie (a cheerful and intrepid fourth gra )• 
nice and— (Teacher interrupts smoothly). anvthing for a 

Teacher: Let's just think a H ® of Lu don't really 

while and just quietly think about it. Some would 

think you iuldVe to change seats, -d ^ ™"’td be the fair 
like to have their class sit together. Just what wouia 
thing to do— fair to everyone? where I 

Miriam: (In a quiet and reasonable ton help us to 

sit. If most people want to change and t ^ some of the rest of 
work better, 7 Luld be willing and probably some of 

the kids don't care either. When should we oi consider 

Teacher (smiling): There’s one perso ^ cood citizen must 
what is best for everyone and is open-mm e . cooperate, 

cooperate. Sometimes we have what we wan moDerative about 
^nd sometimes we go along with others an 
what they want. . . . 

Maxine: I think the same as Miriam sai 
Jini (turning on Maxine): Good for you. 

John (stage whisper derisively): Yeah, a long tmic 

dlma (sixth grader): Well, we’ve been sdt^"S , one. want to! 
ttow and it is only fair to try the other way reading circle so 

Jean: Yesl So we will not have to . qu just get started 
mucli, anj have people going pJist every 

to Work. ..t ..V.. 111 lid 


^ around so much if >ou 

Patty: ^Vc won’t have to get up and . spelling a»d things, 

^omc to our tabic-and to the irTc that and it was great- 

'Vken I was in Lincoln School, we did it i scats hkc 

i^avid (io the room m general): Why jidn’t, so — Too ba 

in September, if you wanted to and ) 
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I like it the way it is. No changesl (Most boys nod or agree — ^some 
girls agree and some disagree.) 

Teacher: Now you have some very good ideas about the advan- 
tages and disadvantages. But (turning to David) are you thinking of 
yourself and not of others, of what you like or of what would be best 
for everyone? 

Bob: They had a chance to choose — you don’t just do it over and 
over and over. 

Teacher: (Ignores this.) You say that you can work better when 
there is less moving around to get into groups — which we do have 
to do a lot — and it would be nice to let others have the seating 
arranged as they want it. It would be a change, too, and not the 
same as it has been. You do want to give others their choice of 
seating, don’t you? 

Tom: Well — you can make us move if you want to. You're the 
teacher and teachers make the rules. This is getting us nowhere — 
nobody listens. You just tell us what to do and we'll do it. 

Teacher: Thomas, that isn't quite right. I’m a member of this 
class, too, as you are. When we have a class meeting, we want every- 
^es 1 eas. No one has all the good ideas. Sometimes we take my 
Ideas and sometimes those of other people. We want to keep in 

want to choose and not 

whose idea it is. 


been wondering if we could keep our same 
vrade and ^ grade girls sit together and the fifth 

rt tbe fourth— and have the boys do the same— it would be 
sort of like-(lost m unclear explanation). 

seatsTn/tahi?"^" ^'^Sgestion): The problem of changing our 
the auestinn<s ^ decide and I’m just trying to state 

very\ell today ^ P ^ tliink that you are thinking 

the way it is ^ ^ think we should vote. I like it 

tomorrow You Thinl anymore now but will wait until 

andgTwothei ^ be best for everyone 

- -- -- -- 

presented Sie^mpic^ to discuss a problem, the teacher 
Jively stating but without clearly and objec- 

that the teacher tried to <hn^ ^ problem. Some indication is given 
this was not stated objectively'^ A desirable, but again, 

attention of the ^ t^hange practice must direct the 

of behaving, 

not a move to improve If the change is 

should not be attempted at all. ^ group, then it 
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DEVELOPING 

THE NEED TO CHANGE 

Before teachers can begin the process of 
tory, inappropriate way of behaving to one tha n^wer such 

and appropriL they should analyze the situation and answer 

questions as 

1. Is the group unified and cooperative? 

2. What is the nature of the behavior to be change 

3. Can the cause of the trouble be determine 

Usually the behavior pattern is clear-cut. It mate- 
working, ways o£ moving about the schoo ^ should 

rials, and the like. In the analysis ’^3 „£ themselves, 

make an honest appraisal of the problem determine whether 

They should think through the situation and 
change is needed because present group re ertucational goals, 

and reduce the group's effectiveness in personally, 

or whether the situation is merely unsatisfa ^ initi- 

The objectives must be clear to teachers . ^jgar to the 

ating phase begins, or they will be unab e croup behavior 

group. If teachers attempt to change a p control the situa- 

only because they desire the change and wis 

don, this desire to manipulate will ^ important that 

'Will affect the change processes. Clearly, ^ake work- 

teachers make certain that any change un j that any 

mg conditions more satisfying co . jj^-juals to work 

contemplated change is one that will en 

and achieve more effectively. , , think through diffi- 

In analyzing the situation, teachers s o {xroups react pre- 

cnlties that may arise. Some individuals m . j-Qp^jate teaser 

dictably to many teacher-initiated ' ^ that none of 

responses to these reactions may be thoug unaware. Anticipa- 

the anticipated difficulties will catch the . ^^^1 cliildren can 

tion of a disturbing reaction on the part o ^ self-confi' 

help teachers conduct the discussions ^^h a 
dence. Teachers must remain as objective a p 
emotional reactions to the change process. cliange with die 

Before they initiate a discussion on ^he n gj.o„p 

class group, teacliers must have clearly in process is being 

changing to, that is, the objective, ^ecaus behavior to one 

conducicd to cliange a pattern of ^ appropriate behavior 

"Inch is more appropriate and satisfying* , Q^ulincd objective. 
^ goal must be stated in terms of a distmc ^ ^ 

T^his phase of the procedure can be clarified by m 
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A teacher reported that after play period the class group mem- 
bers lined up to get drinks before they proceeded to the classroom. 
The behavior in the lines was not desirable. Their shoving, push- 
ing, and “playing around" usually led to arguments or conflict. The 
analysis made by the teacher was to the effect that the lines should 
be more orderly and thereby decrease the possibility that tempers 
would shorten and conflict ensue. 

If the problem is analyzed carefully, it is not one of establishing 
more orderly lines. The real problem is how to shorten the length 
of time the children must stand waiting until they can get a drink. 
Unless a change process is employed, however, the same pattern 
could easily continue even though the waiting was shortened con- 
siderably. No effective change can be made unless the problem is 
diagnosed correctly. Nothing is gained by finding the correct solu- 
tion to the wrong problem. Also, if the problem is diagnosed incor- 
rectly, determination of the objective is difficult. In the illustration 
t e teacher evidently desired to change disorderly lines to more 
orderly ones. Nothing much would be achieved by this change. Al- 
oug a change was needed, in this case it could only be brought 
about by a correct analysis of the situation. 


INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 22 

At the first of school, upon entering the classroom the chil- 
visitlr^TT- several roamed around and 

kinch ' ' ^ “"'y 

outside"^ and°'" '*fGre taken the children naw line up 

ma h au Mi 5s quiet. At this time we 

Zre is the board 

or a fun orohl^ ° tu ° ^“'^orous arithmetic problem, 

Toint Thr ct answer get one 

a pte usual V n h 3:15 gets 

of and this problem no°ona'^°" entering has been taken care 
«P- It concerns the r J °®® popped 

ond off. " rrwhos: TobT or^to oo ° 

care of supplies, clean-un « A monitors to take 

turn. Whenever a time come/ik ? « 

ticular monitor job, the whole °l ^fieir par- 

becomes noisy. Evervone * ** breaks loose. The room 

or trying to find a lost penct^The t^* *beir desks 

anything so far out ofre i 
«ems that this occurs at Ve * ^ P5®Po5nted. It just 

occurs at the moments the monitors go into 
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action. It doesn't matter who the monitors o'-® 
nonworking disturbance continues for as l°"9 . 

monitor still working. The taiking has been kept “ ™"'" ; 

but stiil you couid not coil the situation orderiy. Nothing that 
has been tried or threatened has heiped to change 
situation. 
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Training Problem 

1. The problem is to investigate ail possible ways of pre- 
senting the need to change in the inci ent 

2. Each group is to prepare a skeleta d.scussion^^^^ 
which sets forth the major steps in develop g 
change. Keep in mind that the teacher mus p^r 

and the change objective, as well as help the group 
erate how the change may be effected. 

Action Steps 

1. The class should divide into small groups of approxi 

mutely five persons for discussion an . pj plan 

2. Each group should study the training problem P 

ways the need for change might be ‘ Pgously and 

3. All groups will discuss |y"J^enty or twenty-five 

be prepared to report in approximal y 

minutes. 


Concluding Activities 

1. The class reassembles and *^^^*^* UQuld be noted. 

2. Similarities and differences in .r j gf handling 

3. General conclusions regarding the me hod ^ 
the problems should be formulated an 

communicating the problem 

t of tlie need for 

The actual process of developing ^ of tlie problem to 

\vith the class group involves a s many 

^5*8hten awareness of the difficulty. Because l„'s scnsi- 

;*mes previously the teaclrer has made d'® 8 J ^nusi be found Uiat 
dyuy to tlie problem, a statement and W tcaclier 

';dl evoke a similar awareness in the ' to others, or how 

ffie class scry objectively how its Behavior aj pc j^nows 

* appears to some members of the class g 
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this to be true). 0£ course, the anonymity of anyone who might 
have expressed a wish for a change in class behavior will be pre- 
served. Because the purpose is to substitute one pattern of behavior 
for another, initial emphasis on the change process is placed upon 
the type of behavior that a change is to accomplish. Teachers 
should avoid questions such as “What is a better way of behaving?” 
Instead, the behavior desired is clearly outlined. 

Included in the initiating process are statements which make it 
clear that it is the task of the group to solve the problem of how to 
reach the desired objective or behavior change, and that solving the 
problem will entail a carefully thought out plan of action. 

In most cases if the need for change is presented so that the group 
is actually made aware of the need for change, most class groups 
will respond positively. The reason is that when groups are asked 
to consider a change in behavior the majority of the children will 
welcome the opportunity to assume some responsibility for their 
ehavior. Children enjoy being asked to consider such a proposal, 
t satisfies ego needs. Of course, some individuals may not respond 
avora ly to requests for change, but if the group is cohesive and 
1 t ese children desire group approval, group pressure will influ- 
ence them in most cases. Persons who do not accept the idea that 
children want to be considered “good,” or those who believe that 
be made to conform, of course, will be unsuccessful 
ran oehaviot bccausc they will not have faith that children 

ways to make needed changes. Children can detect such 
attitudes even when they are unspoken. 

problem change process, then, deals with analyzing the 

the obiertivp ^ Problem so that awareness is evoked, making 
¥he group's task in the process" 

the change nm p procedure covers the first three phases of 

ini.a.ing’Icuon is 


INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 23 

class in a^K-eL'ht ° eighth grade 

The neighborhLd 7°°’' a low economic area. 

Oriental families ondTf^ Mexican families, some 

from normal, -ly two come 

are alcoholics or the home •'"T *=^^01^50 many parents 

Students in this class receive h! 7 l r"ost of the 

doy. Only eight go home forUch']'”'^^* cafeteria each 
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It is this lunch situation that causes all the trouble. Because 
they are eighth graders, their turn in the cafeteria comes a 
fifteen minutes after twelve. The few who do go home f 
lunch leave on the hour. The fifteen minute waihng P^od 
supposed to be spent in free reading time or use o 
unfinished work. We have discussed how this period should be 
used many times. The decision of what to do was made by 

"’Thlrhn't who. occurs, however. The some *hing hoppens 

day after day. A little before twieve the whole das g 

bZz. It's ha^d to keep any kind of order ‘”'"1 

dismissed to go home. Then the remaining peop ' 

around, sometimes scuffle in a friendly way, oss 

and forth in a game of catch, or sometimes go to windows 

and yell out at anyone who might be passing y. 

Thlre is a reasonable amount of ='‘'f^-°";'°'"ti^time 
class during the regular working hours, t is on 
that things are in complete bedlam. g jo be taken 

order cannot be allowed, so strong “^^‘""^^X/^p.nbhment 
to return the situation to normal. No following 

is given or threatened, the same thing 
day. 

B. Recently many children have forgotten 
rules. Both boys and girls cannot enter or lea« 
without poking or iostling each person ^ 

way. The children are frequently out of di,. 

turb others, and during class discuss, ons they ore ry 

courteous to one another. disciplinary 

After a week or two of this, begon^new da P 

measures. For a few days the ^ achieving the 

However, within a short time 1 found behavior occur- 

desired results. 1 found the same the children 

ring, and there was increased animosi y classroom 

and toward me. 1 saw this expressed botn 
and on the playground. , ^ j^y, they were 

After the children returned from settled down, 

very noisy and discourteous. class behavior. 

1 asked them what they thought aboui fgHovved was 

Because they knew how 1 felt, the gfter one or two 

not as free as it might have been, o ' group acted 
of the class leaders said they did began to pick 

like grown-up fifth graders, the class ^Icylarly in relation 
up. They decided how they shouW ^holo situation 

to coming in and leaving the roo • jboy ore be- 

seemed settled. But now, after a few days 
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having just as they did before except, perhaps, even more 
time is v/asted before they really decide to settle dov/n and 
begin to work. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRACTICE 
Training Problem 

1. The change problem must be identified and the state- 
ment or question formulated. State the problem in terms of 
the scope and focus of the discussion which is planned. A 
statement or question of fact sets sharp limits to the discussion 
that is to follow. 

2. In communicating the problem the teacher seeks to in- 
volve the group in a change action. Therefore, statements 
and/or questions must be such that they involve the group and 
do not make the members feel guilty or reprimanded for their 


Action Steps 

1 a'nJ ^9 divided into two training groups numbered 

cidem A I 'raining problem using in- 
dent I 'raining problem for inci- 

enableetV'°T' '““ivi* '<• 

enable each member to participate. 

close attent?on*^t^ it!'* problem formulation, paying 

"r-hanTe o " tilm! ' ^ 


Concluding Activities 

conclusions^ V^demonltrlthi'^ th S^oup's 

problem formulation. ^ opening statements and 

probJm°slo[e°5^„'°dimctrd'Ib 

Ho-ior ond o .iliingn'r X': 

initiating action 

follows the phases ^vhich^devdo^n ^ course of acti 

ation and establish the chan J awareness of die problem sii 

a plan of action may be accS^h 'V k'' of initiati 

y accomplished by questions or by statemei 
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that focus on possible ways of reaching should be 

Opening statements should be suggestive not fina ‘ ^ ^ 

phrased in a way that allows the group to assume P ^ 

what is to follow. If questions are used to ope 
they should be phrased to stimulate participation a 

members in contributing ideas. in the 

Unless a teacher can adequately facilitate 
group, it is doubtful that an established , jq ,he 

be changed. Adequate communkation is eaA 

planned change process because in ^°mtioritv of the group 

person in the group must perceive that t e essence 

members desire to establish a new pattern communication 

of communication in this process is to openjhe commu^^^ 
channels so that individual tnftibers wi 

feelings freely. The group members nee . group dis- 

group react to the proposal for changing possible, so 

cussion must be guided and directed, ® ^ to express his 

that each individual who desires has an pp Loup members 

viewpoint. The discussion must be guide ouposition to the 

to express their ideas and yet not seem to ^ invited 

group as a whole. Children who do not vo of the 

to contribute so that group members can 

reactions of the majority. nh^nlutelv essential in 

Objectivity on the part of the tocher changing the be- 

conducting a discussion which is directe o , manner and 
havior of individuals in groups. Unless .jonot be disseminated 
statements are objective, ideas and ^ j^ave nothing to 

and evaluated by group members aim t ey ^ pitch of the 

convert into a basis for decision. A change i ^ question 

voice, a facial expression, or emphasis p , opinion or reaction 
nr statement may indicate clearly the teac nonverbal means 

to the group. Or, a teacher may indicate 7, . procedures, 

whether he accepts or rejects a child s mannerisms 

of course, are adapted by each teacher to * group in 

^od personality. Teachers should commu j.^-j^angc, teachers 

their own way. In following the phases o P , ^ means which 

tlo not need to become alike; the about cliange than 

gue teachers more chances of success to oru h 
they uould have othenvise. .bg behavior pattern 

Initiating an action plan means that o nature of the dc- 

to be changed is presented to the group invite ideas 

«ted diange has been made clear, the nex Xlic children 

and suggestions as to how the change ... . j m the change »n 
asked to develop a plan of action that w. l j,iitlating action 
Jichavior desired. These first few moments i jpes at 

phase arc extremely important because w 
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this point will set a pattern for the group. As will be shown in the 
next section, this is not the only phase in which the teacher must 
initiate action. From time to time the group may lend to wander 
from the main point. The teacher must be ready to bring the dis- 
cussion back to the problem at hand. Or, if the children seem 
hesitant in suggesting ideas, the teacher may need to suggest some 
possible courses of action that will help to arouse ideas. 


INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 24 

This class is a fourth and fifth grade combination. The be- 
havior that sorely needs to be changed does not happen in 
the room. It occurs whenever the class must leave the room 
and, of course, is worse whenever the teacher cannot be with 
them. At these times this class engages in all types of dis- 
orderly behavior. Some people step in and out of lines. There 
°^9ning, talking, and sometimes even occasional 
w ist mg. marty remarks are made that everyone who can 
hear find extremely amusing whether they are or not. 

The worst incidents of this type of behavior occur when the 
class has a library period twice a week. A teacher-librarian 
‘ 9° with this class each 

and ih order. The class has assignments 

™ clear and every- 

"o a " T 'h- hall an the way 

a scralb e ^T'h ‘ ’“hi-, but still there is 

th^Zil sir begin that some people are in 

On e Wh!n ,h' 'hey are sitting. 

reference „r„„I° ’» «Pl°i" ° 

shuffling and tan '” 'Icumming began. It was done by a 

wnstrg‘‘thrd':Zb::cT 

effect because wh U, ^ seemed to care. It had no 

sort of bebovlltn", 1:^:1:','°*^'' the some 


instructions for skill practice 

Training Problem 

incident, the tminlng glouprwmpr 

g groups will prepare scenes for role play- 
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ing. One situation takes place in the library. The other occurs 
after the children have returned to the room follov/^^ng a dis- 
play of difficult behavior in the library. The third scene is 
played to show how a change action might be mitiated by a 
teacher who is knowledgeable about creating changes m be- 
havior. . .U 

2. The problem for the first two groups is to predict the 
actions of the teacher in the incident and dramatize em 
group analysis. The problem of the third group is to show a 
good way of initiating action for change. 


Action Steps 

1. Divide the class into three groups numbered ^ and 3- 

Each group will select one member to play ® ® ° * 

2. iach group should adjust the length of the scene to 

cover apprLmately one third of the time available ther y 
providing time for others to make their presen a ' . 

3. About ten minutes should be spent by each group 
planning their presentation. 

Concluding Acitvity 

As each group presents its scene, the °^and 

servers. They will analyze the needs of bot ® . decide 

the class groups in each case and, as time pe ' 
how the change process might be handled in i 


Totting plans 
into operation 


Tx . A rhanse, communicating 

Developing an awareness of a need to rhanee), inii»* 

problem, clarifying objectives (the .ug planning are 

^dng action, and guiding the discussion the opera- 

■raportant phases of the process. They are preliminary 
lional phase in which the plans are put into acti • ^ 

After a plan of action is agreed upori, j change. This is 

^ked to commit tliemselves to trying the p p members are 

way of dealing with hidden resistance. rjiangc itself and 
committed to trial rather than to the . jq experiment 

^re not asked to make a final commitment reality 

a new way of behaving. Usually, tim g . * ’ Resistance is 
eloped a plan of action, shows little r m lose some- 

ncouniercd when some members of the g I jf j|jg cliangc m 
when a cliange takes place. In most ^gj; the change 

'«l»vior is jusiincd, no one in the group is deprn 
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should be advantageous to all. Resistance by a few, if it does occur, 
usually stems from the reality of the teacher's power. If students 
feel that force is being imposed, the teacher's perceived power may 
be a source of resistance. 

For training purposes the emphasis has been placed on how-to- 
do-it techniques. However, these practices are not as important as 
the orientation of teachers to what it is they are trying to do. Any 
proposed change of behavior must be advantageous to the group in 
some way. Teachers will benefit more from understanding what it 
is that they are trying to do tlian from learning the phases and 
steps in the change process. To illustrate the importance of this 
role-definition problem, an example illustrating a power approach 
to change is cited. Although the teacher did not use power directly, 
she did use persuasion and subtle threat. Also, there is no evidence 
that the behavior needed to be clianged to facilitate group opera- 
tions. It appears to be a change that the teacher alone felt was 
desirable. 


Since last September our fifth-grade class has been a homo- 
geneous class group. It consists of eleven boys and fourteen 
girls from high ability to low ability. Nine of these students 
came rom another school in our district and three came from 
ou o town. They appear to be a generally cooperative 
group and they seem to like one another. They Interact well 
under the conditions that exist. The students refer to the class 
tonotL” niajority of activities they engage in 
which A ^ ^ exception of reading and arithmetic classes, 
Thetho o, '=9e.h.r of 


was a 
our class- 


teJdlrv'f'r "eedod changing 

loon, Thi' h,h '<> “"=1 f™"' cla„- 

that it miaht much of a problem but it seemed 

endency for vo.ces to get louder thon necessory ot some 

to try and see°what° change soon after I decided 

of oTol ^eoJino end midst 

wo were distuAed brtalking t’nd V 

Other class , i ^ noisy footsteps from an- 

room doors were 'eaving the auditorium. Our class- 

through the hall, and there w«’ class was passing 

walked over to close one A ^ a ° ^ 

--d* os if the elephant's :ra^t w^r-'betT ge^atox of 
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cotton. What are they trying to do— attract attention or make 

"*Aft°rwe all laughed about the noise, 1 thought that this 
would be a good time to bring up our behavior in e a 
as we go to and from the auditorium and the ca eteria. My 
students, too, were beginning to exercise their voca 
make too much noise, although to a lesser egree 
other class was doing. j 4 U« 

To approach the subject being discussed as e l n.'?" 
tion, "I wonder what we sound like going down the halU 
Several hands were raised. The responses went i ® ' ,/ 

we could never sound like that. I think we . /q 

while we are in line. We don't talk as lou y as 
fellow classmate) sings." it 

I wrote the words talking and singing on e . ' 
was clear the students perceived the pro em. 
this time they perceived the problem by ^ 

class; and by making them think through t e p igU^yjor, 
related the behavior of the other class to t eir o 
Thus by desiring a change, they would . ij ^ot 

A diLssion came about as to why we should or shculd^nct 

talk in the hallway, to which one w.d, 

the office is so close." Another one sa , » 

office secretary, and nurse are working, . ''Other 

outside would disturb them." Another Interrupted 

classes are working as we were before the noi 

... . tor"" 

proach. The discussion went somewhat as 

Teacher: What should be a way to eliminate this con- 
fusion? 

Students: We just won't talk in the hal s. j 

(1 jolted down "No hall talking J^the^^^ 
Student: The noise of the feet soun 

("Waik softly" was wriHen ''’®^g° 5 °|,dylng ond 
Student; We should think of others w 

be considerate. Ijjt.) 

("Be considerate" was added 

We tried to examine all possible offered. Wo 

lem of reducing noise, but no other i 0° eliminate noise in 
then discussed the suggestions as ways follow their 

the halls. The group unanimously agree 
own suggestions. . rows to 9° to 

The following day the students were 
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the auditorium for square dancing. With only a reminder of 
our previous discussion the students went to and from the 
auditorium in a quiet, orderly fashion. 


Evoluotjon; I remarked to the students, upon their return, 
how great their suggestions for good behavior proved to be. 

Believing our problem was solved, not much thought was 
given to the subject after this until James and Herbert re- 
turned to school after a week's absence. As our class was 
leaving the auditorium after another assembly, James was 
sliding his feet and singing. Several boys and two girls told 
James to be quiet and to stop spoiling everything. James 
looked bewildered and said, "I didn't do anything." In the 
meantime, Herbert's behavior was the same as the others 
in the class. Both boys were unaware of our previous dis- 
cussion. 

Upon returning to the classroom, remarks were being made 
to James. We had a discussion and evaluation to brief James 
and Herbert on our problem and commitment. At first James 
felt he wos totally innocent, but his classmates seemed to have 
changed his attitude by their remarks, thus making James feel, 
too, that these plans were made for the good of all. 


points stand out in this experiment to change the be- 
to g^oup. Had the change problem been one needed 

Howe h ^ timing of the initiation was propitious, 

“el evident fcftT I* 

aived the teacher desireTThe I™" 

never xt i objective or desired change was 

alld lon ?■ developed as a means of reaching 

cSnlnroved br' ““ “-her felt the class dis*! 

would act as a form ^ reminder was given to the class which 

controlled in the Hire !^”®P°hen threat. The surface behavior was 
accoriUhl, Onit n desired but no change was 

behavioK that^cre Iver traced 1,'^*'*“' ‘*?''‘°P P’'“hlem 

method used to control talking^ the hSu. " 


incident-simulation exercise 25 

when we shi,. 

low ability to ala'L'"°M° T °! 'hl'dron ranging from 
The other two fourth or d ' 1/ Ihey ore slow-Ieorners. 

arodes ore mode up of middle- ond 
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high-abiUty children. At first the children in this fourth grade 
were not very happy about the class, the teacher, or one 
another. Occasionally, you could hear remarks referring o 
the class as a bunch of dummies. The children seem more 
satisfied now that school has been in session or two an 
one-half months. Only when an argument breaks out on the 
playground and is carried back into the room oes 
bring up the fact that the class and everyone in it is dumb 
On the whole, the class is well behaved except for when 
we must change subjects and seats for a new 
same behavior occurs day after day. Instead o 
their work and getting ready for the next lesson, t e c ' 
allow the whole situation to fall apart. There is to 
ing around, chairs tip over, and everyone acts as i e 
hear a word the teacher says. This goes on some ime 
long as fifteen minutes, although usually by t rea s, , 
ments, and so forth, it is stopped before it has «nj;nued much 
beyond five minutes. We have set standards an gy 

situation. Everyone agrees that the behavior is no r 
ail promise to do belter and then the same thing happens 
again. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKIU PRACTICE 
Training Problem 

1. It is useful for training-group members to 

skills in handling behaviors that need Z drain- 
ing the situation directly. The problem for , planned 

ing groups to go through a beginning sessi 
change. u s of the class 

2. The persons playing the parts of affect them 

group should note how the teacher's sta e activities, 

and be prepared to report during the con 

Action Steps 

Preparation for putting plans into action. 

(a) The class will divide inlo ^„igned in- 

(b) Members of each section will / ^ upon, 

cident. A plan of teacher adion .j^jjyiduol to 
Each small group section se group 

ploy the role of the teacher. members. The 

take the parts of the Iy jgn to fifteen 

time of preparation, approx.motely 

minutes. 
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2. Each training section presents the plan of action to the 
class as a whole. The action begins when the teacher presents 
the need for change to the group. 

3. Persons playing the part of children in the class should 
respond to the teacher in terms of how the teacher's state- 
ments affect them. The purpose of acting out the situation is 
to improve teacher-group interaction skills. 


CONCLUDING ACTIVITIES 

1. Following presentation of the change plan, the observers 
will analyze the class reactions to the teacher's approach to 
the problem. 

2. Decisions are made as to whether the persons playing 
the parts of the teachers In each case succeeded, or if the 
practices employed created new problems. 

^ 3. The group decides where improvements could be made 
m terms of teacher-initiated actions as well os responses. 


guiding the change action 

discussion which develops the action plan, certain 

by the teacher which will expedite and 
simplify the total process. * 

rTi''' i" behavior 

utes Ike whT board. This practice lacili- 

written on the ^ number of ways. When a suggestion is 

in all cases Th have to make a comment 

han acrof 3. ' 3“ suggestion is written on the board 

When an indiv ^ group usually perceives it as such. 

haps the variom I? others to make contributions. Per- 

ide^as on the board Organizing the 

bavea poslLe aspea be^'lt^'V^^"' an idea often 

a solution by puuintr thf discussion can be guided toward 

the objections.^When^ll aspects on the board as well as 

Will not occur and the board repetition 

is hastened. The discard h -ti ^^^sction and elimination of ideas 
which are to be inborn ^ lc3.ving only those 

Recording and or 'w * I"" ^^chion, 

ing the change in behavi"^ thoughts and conceptions regard- 
aspect of this%;ocedu,r .' ^he most difficult 

phrases. ^Vhile the teacher t statements into short 

the board, he should reoeat^h'^”^!!^^ individual’s comment on 
repeat it so that everyone can hear as well as 
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see the phrase. Sometimes the recorded 

and say. “Is this what you i^ean? Although tiie 
often do not summarize the mam idea, exp ^ 

a phrase, or sometimes only one word, is , J 

members to recall what was said. Expenence . or 

if the group members are hesitant -bout expressing their 

U.eir ^ropo'sals, the simple tactic ° “ggeliom tm other 

after his suggestion sometimes evokes £ SS 

members in the group. ^Jcriission Because 

Sufficient time should be allotted “ "033100 not 

school time is well regulated, it is impor nther fixed break 

be interrupted by a "recess period or by -Xinated Sore the 
which would cause it to be hurried or 

decision has been firmly established. . . „Pt members eventu* 

Because the purpose of the eos the readier takes 

ally to agree to try a plan o£ action, the j„ ^le group 

are to coordinate, harmonize, ana asx uic pmembered tliat the 
if they accept the final decision. It uiust e r outcome 

decision comes from the group as a w o e, 
is agreement on how the group as a whole is going 
change situation. , Mp^s toeetlier and 

In the final steps the teacher pulls upon are harmo* 

relates them to one another. All Weas a^eed 
nized into a final statement representing acceptable? Are all 

is asked to comment on the final decision -...jcfied? Finally, the 
die ideas included? Is the class as - ^ willing to act 

various members of the group are ^ke ^ be an an- 

according to the agreement. The nna ‘ qjj^i for change and 
nouncement that all have agreed to the P F ‘ 
of the time that the first evaluation session ' 


INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 26 

I have thirty first grade boys and /^cnicon, PoC' 

the school. Many af these children come from M 

tugueso, and Japanese homes. »o bo o ploco go'^* 

I hove never wanted my school for learning 

crened by rigid rules but ‘nheod a vr forget some of 
and enjoying— a place whero child^n ^ „y 

the frustrations and the tensions of I emedoliy fed 

of these children do hove homo pro . fg^^olity ond dso 
that these children need the .ij ^^gnts rules storing 

the freedom to move about, os no c ' j hove tried to 
him in the face wherever ho turns. « 
give them too much freedom, hence 
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At our school we have very little space in the cafeteria; 
therefore the lunch is sent to the lower grade rooms in paper 
bags from the cafeteria kitchen. This creotes a problem be- 
cause three children go for the lunches and two go for the 
milk. 

At the same time everything must be put into their desks as 
we use the tables for serving and eating. When the material 
is put away, then these thirty children have to wash their 
hands at the sink. 

During all this there is confusion because it seems as if these 
children can't control their movements and voices. They are 
at a high pitch trying to get all these things done in the 
allotted time. 

While all this is going on, several come with their stories of 
Daddy did this today," and so forth. This, too, no doubt is 
my fault, as I have felt these children need to have an outlet 
for some of their feelings. 

If they do get their hands washed and are back in their 
seats ready to be served their lunch, we have the problem of 
more noise, as they still want to talk (not only to the ones at 
their tables but also to me). There is no need to say anything 
but that I do have a problem, 

* ‘^^San to get ready for lunch I 

told the children that I needed their help. They were all eager 
to learri how they could help me. Then I said, "I wonder how 
we could get ready for lunch without making so much noise." 
mmediately the hands began to go up as each one wanted 
to be the first one to give his suggestion. 

This is the way their answers went. I wrote them on the 
boord as they gave them to me (only a few are listed). 

Reso: Clean our desks by putting everything away when 
the signai is given to get ready for lunch. 

Shugmj^ Everyone clear off the desks before we begin to 

Pietro, Don't toik while putting things away. 

Tommy: No toiking when we ore in line. 

Da^W ■■ tblWng oet. 

t>an: We could talk softly. 

dvrinrthe°cleon.;’^"'"";°u 11'°' ^e no toiking 

be limited, and done'’soflly Anael'^" "'n' ’^'r ''’"‘'"P 
bnstroted what toiking soWy meant” ° 

und eirEdu b-'b- washing 

b soft voice AK oorerd'.h''"'”’’ '’P ‘‘°"P 

»oice. All agreed they would do this. 
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They began to clean up, get the lunches and milk, and to 
stand in line to wash. What a change in those children that 
dayl By the time they were seated and their 7 

ing served, some fell back into the old hab'' '“"“"S- 
Then I heard someone say, "Not so lou^- ^ 
that didn't quiet them enough. The next thing no ice 
this: the president of the room had gone to t e 0 ^^ 
had pointed to the sentence that said, a so y. t 

When he did that, the group began to talk softly and much 
to my surprise for a week now, the group as ® , 

quieter. Every day before the children on the 

hinch one child always points to the "Talk softi/ on the 

‘'Tiew of the children hove trouble 
realize I will have to have patience as c 1 ren 
make the change. But students like it when the te 
things over with them and keeps asking them how things 
going day after day. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRACTICE 


Training Problem 

1. The incident cited is a clear organization, 

ottempt to initiate and guide change i teacher os 

even though the results were perceive y 

a big improvement. Decide how the P'f 

sented more clearly and effectively in * e si j^n 

2. By defining and limiting the prob em .Lg-eby avoid* 

be directed toward an analysis of the situa lo ' , Occido 

ing the stereotyped responses i»y 

<jpon statements which may avoid this i cu ideas 

3. Because the childrens' responses appe |gacher may 
that the children believe the teacher desires, 

Qslc the children to examine their * 0 ** 1 ^.*°” toward on octual 
and so forth, and thus direct the * , ” „ without giving 

clear-cut plan of action. How can this e reiccted? 
the impression that their solutions have 

Action Steps 

t £ f frt (|X 

1. The class divides into groups o . period Individ- 

2. For ten to fifteen minutes of the roi joining prol>' 
oqI members of the small groups wof a 

lems jus! presented. , members try 

3. Following the time period set, m 
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out their solutions on their group members. One person should 
be selected to distribute the time allotments so that each per- 
son has the opportunity to hear the group's reactions to his 
statements. 


Concluding Activities 

1. When the class reconvenes the members can analyze the 
problems encountered when they tried to improve each par- 
ticipant's communication skills by using the small training 
groups as a sounding board. 

2. The instructor notes suggestions and assists the group 
in arriving at solutions if any are needed. These solutions can 
be incorporated in future training exercises involving individ- 
ual study and performance. 

Comments 

Discussion in the small groups rec^uires a good deal of co- 
operation. Correcting, prompting, and provoking one another 
to new and better performance, and responding freely to such 
stimulation is an essential part of training exercises. 


STABILIZING THE CHANGED BEHAVIOR 

Developing a new way of acting is the ultimate goal of the 
change process. The main test of the process, however, is whether 
the class group is satisfied with the change and whether the change 
in behavior remains stabilized. The process must make it possible 
or t le c ass to carry on after the initial change project is over. 

facilitative process is to stabilize the 
ange e avior. There is a tendency for groups to step back into 
Sinless favorable appraisals are made of 
unless the class group is provided the opportunity 
behavior. Much effort and time are wasted 
teachers do not carry on follow-up 
pattern of ^^^ough to help the group change an undesirable 

must emnlo ^ a more appropriate way of acting. Teachers 

efforts ^ ^ some guidance techniques to stabilize tbe change 

ability and°its^pf/n'l°^^^^^ evaluation of both the group's planning 
for evaluation ui carrying out plans, teachers must provide 

or maintain the evaluation procedure can act to freeze 

the behavior funhpr'^-^°^ 

technique mvok^n V dix^ciion. In either case, the 

steps in evaluation ra * changes that have occurred. The 

sieps ,n evaluation can proceed somewhat as follows. 
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1. The group is asked to consider whether the decision to change be- 

havior succeeded. . ^ ^ 

2. In terms of the total effect, was the change effective? Were the - 
sired results achieved? In what ways might the change be impr 

Are the results satisfactory? 

3. Are further changes desirable? What changes are nee y 

changes must be clearly stated in terms ol actual behavior and 
must be understood by all. 

4- Does everyone agree to the new changes? cmrtrnve 

5. If some improvemenu are desired, the class agrees to ry P 
its plan of action and the improved plan is given a 

This part of the process is of utmost slip 

reasons. For one thing, the g™“P' ^ j* ^h‘is evLuation session 
back to the previous way of behaving, in > .c nnt often 

serves to “freeze’' or clinch the decision. Moreover, i j- 
ihat the desired change is achieved with £ a change 

period. If the process is completely successful an satisfac- 

is achieved, the members of the group will gam en 
don from evaluating their success. Teachers further by the 

group’s feeling of success. Group unity is heig proud and 

fact that class members recognize ‘^hat the ^ac reasons, 

pleased with what they have accomplished. - the first sessions 
die evaluation sessions are equally as importan a -^^re. A word 
and should be planned and conducted with t e sa _ must 

of caution or a reminder is necessary at this poi ‘ . fault- 

not let the evaluative meetings degenerate into a ^ the 

finding session. This can be avoided by having m 
obstacles or difficulties they faced which • of the group 

following through on its plan. The positive e instances 

<2n be evaluated, also by the group, , xhese may have 

diis becomes no more than a series of testimoni ‘ , ^ given the 

^ good effect, but if one person testifies everyone hecome side* 

same opportunity. The discussion at ^"is po‘» ^ ^ agree- 
iracked; it should proceed directly, if possible, changes arc 

«^ent Uiat the new change is satisfactory or that luruie 

needed. 


INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 27 

The behavior of my class in the jo^ds newly 

Programs did not meet the norms or .|^ chlh 

odopted by the recently formed student noise 

oren were asked not to talk or moKe 

they took their seats in the ' j<,mo turned 

talked to one another in loud vo.ee>; 
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around and hit at others because the people behind were 
annoying them? others clapped loudly and stamped their 
feet or whistled when applauding. Recently two children 
kept fighting over who was to use the arm rest, and one 
moaned and groaned audibly because the light was m his 

My class was not the only one which acted in this way 
after the edict was issued by the council. There was so much 
noise and confusion from oil the classes at this first assern- 
bly that the principal went to the front of the room and 
threatened to call off the assembly if the talking and noise 
continued. It quieted down but did not stop. 

1 decided to see if 1 could bring about a change in the 
behavior of my sixth grade class. 

Immediately following the assembly program I tried to 
find out the underlying cause of this behavior. To begin the 
discussion I read the announcement from the daily bulletin. 

An assembly program will bo presented in the audi- 
torium at ItOO P.M. for grades 4 , 5 , and 6. Please be 
promptl No talking when you enter the auditorium. 
Take your seats and sit quietlyl 

I then asked the class why they thought this ruling by the 
council was not followed. The children seemed to recognize 
that I really did not know the cause for the behavior, and 
they were more than willing to volunteer the information. 
Their reasons for the behavior are summarized below: 

1. The council was nothing but a bunch of stooges. They 
did what the principal told them to do. Cfhis state- 
ment was not entirely true — but perhaps some influ- 
ence was used.) 

2. The assemblies were dull and not interesting. (This was 
the truth!) 

3. The other classes were noisy and loud. Nobody would 
notice if they were the only ones obeying the order. 

4. The wording of the announcement sounded like the 
council members thought they were generals of an 
army. 

We had one council member in our class — David. He had 
sold nothing during all of this discussion. I could not decide 
whether it was fair to have him answer these charges since 
he alone was not responsible, or whether he should be en- 
couraged to present the council's views. Because a number 
of occusing looks were directed his way, it seemed that he 
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should be allowed to speak. Yet, if he stood up for 'he 
cil he might be rejected completely by the c ass. A friend 
of David's came to the rescue, and I did not have to make 
a decision. (1 still do not know what would have been best.) 
linden: It's not David's fault. We should tell him to 
tell the council that we want better assemblies. 

The class got a little out of hand with this 
Everyone thought it was a good idea and , 

ered with suggestions — some negative, some n icu ous, 
some highly critical. This was not getting anyw 
discussion was stopped with the suggestion t 
day the problem would be considered further. e c 
asked to think of a constructive plan which would imp 
auditorium behavior. , . 

The discussion held on the following ay is 
to a few of the major ideas presented, any 
were given. It was difficult to keep the 
point of a constructive plan. Many remar s wer 
toward ways of improving the council. 

Plan One: Suggest to the council that they 
class with the best auditorium arades). 

play time or a picnic Jupcil presiding 

Wan Two: Have an cancerning ways 

to get ideas from grades 4, o, ana 

P/or?hrIe: IntheThe council to our room to hear our 

ACaTig discussian. Plan way 

Upon by all. Plan Three was not a plan, o 

“\S;rati:!’:'ca';:-m;:u;-wi.h .he fonawing resu,..^ 

1. The council came, listened to the propo 

cided to carry it out. j «« a result. 

2. Feeling toward the council change |Qj;ve$ ex- 

3. A suggestion was made that counci P This 

plain to their classes the purpose ^ .^, 1 , 

was agreed to by the council an ^ / assembly 

os the behavior of the classes m 

proved. 

t to change the 

Since the original purpose was to f auditorium, b®* 
behavior of Indlviduols in our room m lo consider 

fore the planning assembly, the group wa 
bow they should act at this time. fcmarked that 

There was no dissension whatever. --|o. They de- 

os lixth graders they had better set an 
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elded that they would march In, take their seats, and act 
businesslike. We spent some time deciding who was to make 
certain suggestions, how to address the council, and so on. 
When asked, everyone agreed that this was the way they 
would behave. 

The assembly was held and not one sixth grader made 
an unnecessary sound. They acted very important and 
grown-up when they made their suggestions and proposals. 
The other classes were much quieter when they came In, 
which helped. After the assembly, when the class came back 
to the room it more or less exploded. They were so proud 
of what they felt they had accomplished. 

Whether this has an effect on future behavior remains to 
be seen. However, the fact that these students feel they 
hove had something to say about the situation seems to 
have changed their attitude completely about assemblies. 
The attitude toward the council and the principal has 
changed, too. The praise they have received has helped. 
They now seem to think that assembly behavior is their re- 
sponsibility. 1 do not anticipate any difficulty similar to that 
which occurred previously. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRACTICE 
Training Problem 

1 . In the Incident presented the teacher felt there was 
stabilize behavior. It must be assumed that as- 
spaced over a period of time; how 
r 11^.40 stabilized before another assembly 

was called? Would the student council provide a means? 

intpnf ^ T probably wrong to believe that the good 
blv rlpf vT"* *he assem- 

permonent moke the change in behavior 

permanent and freeze it at this level? 

Action Steps 

or fivfmthl!'" of four 

ways that the t ' Problem is to determine all the possible 
To blhov 'o; ' ""s'” this chonge 

Jdef.”''' leader and re- 

resent the various°^* should be prepared and should rep- 
nous ways change might be slobiliied in this 
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situation. The number of the suggestions should be some- 
thing the group decides. Some groups may wish to decide 
on one suggestion and develop it in depth. 


Concluding Activities 

1. Each leader should report his group's suggestions to 
the class as a whole. . 

■ 2. The class as a whole should suggest ony d.fficuli.es 
they see that the teacher might encounter w en e a e 
to follow the various plans suggested. 


CHANGING GOAL BEHAVIOR 

Just as individuals have needs, so do groups .gjjj 

to achieving a desired state of affairs or a satis ac . ^ ^ 

functioning. These needs direct group „£ groups to 

few individuals toward achieving the needs. group 

integrate creates a goal to be reached. Therefore, tjren me ^ 
niembers collectively act to change conditions, or ^ 

« agents of the gr^p, the situation can be conceived as 
goal-seeking behavior. , , , j ^^5 a source 

Group goals strongly resemble norms in t a , gj. jn diat 
of influence upon member behavior. They di seldom 

group goals usually develop for specific onerate on a 

recurring, whereas norms persist and, more o ’ decree of 
continuing basis. Goals, as well as norms, repr« j-quo requires 
consensus among members, and membership in yj^j-jety of con- 
that the individuals share certain common goa s. nu. 

oidons influence the kinds of goals set ^ jji education, 
^rous other factors affect the goal-seeking ^ relation to 

goals of classroom groups are ^ purposes or goals, 

^ucational tasks and their completion. G P F • .gjjrate and to 
owever, often refer to the need of the 8^°“? dissatisfying- 

^^blish conditions which make working tog .'ntemalizc cduca- 
children in classroom groups are j too pressing, 

^onai goals if the need of the group to integm the 

*f» for some reason, an unsatisfactory state number 

S^oup, the members of the class organization ^ \VTicn the 

^ actions to make group conditions more freedom of inter- 

o[ the group, for example, is to gatn m individuals 

or to relieve a source of pressure, p \Jiich allow for 
y bchasc in way^ which create individuals bcha'c 

Poup interaction or release of pressure. 31c heliv 

“'appropriate ways that arc approved by 
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ing the group achieve a goal. Even though most group goals are 
hidden in the sense tliat they are not verbalized or even clearly 
conceptualized, these goals influence the behavior of the children to 
a far greater degree than the publicly stated goals of instruction 
or any standards supposedly set by the class. It is proposed that 
standards will not have any more effect upon children's behavior 
than educational objectives if members in the class organization 
are dissatisfied with conditions. Seeking ways to relieve pressure, or 
finding ways to allow for more interaction can be thought of as 
goal-seeking behaviors, and goal-seeking behaviors are as binding 
upon class members as the norms which groups develop. 

The following incident illustrates a kind of reaction which can 
be labeled as goal-seeking behavior. In this case several individuals 
in the class regularly upset the learning program. Although the 
teacher states that other children tty to avoid these youngsters, the 
class reactions refute this analysis. Quite possibly the youngsters 
feel threatened for a time and attempt to stay out of trouble, but 
group pressure to react soon overcomes any fear or threat. 

When the incident is boiled down to the behavior with which 
the teacher must deal, i.e., when the teacher’s perceptions and atti- 
tudes are omitted, the situation may be analyzed as follows. 


It can be predicted that the teacher has attempted to enforce group 
standards which were never developed and accepted by die group. 
Attempts at enforcement on the part of the teacher have evoked 
group resistance. (It could be that the source of resistance stems 
from other causes as well, but the behavior of the class indicates it 
exists.) 

The pressure developed by the resistance is relieved by the be- 
havior of two or more boys who initiate actions which tend to re- 
leve such pressure. These boys are not problem children in the 
sense that they themselves have problems. The initiators of the 
action are students who rise to the occasion and fulfill a group 
. n ano er type of situation these boys conceivably could be 
model members of the class. 

1- The da., group exhibit, ,olidanty, but whether it actually i, a 
united, cooperative group i, not known. The ,olid front exhibited 
uLtv h “ ■" contribute, to a kind of 

Se^r:"’ “ “-her who wi,he. to 

cnange the group behavior. 

Ta'n^' “““Scnient activity which 

d rErF— " 

only increa,e th^rrobilrTh^Xe The planT’ T" 

difficulty ca ' fjlve makinfr ^ ^ overcoming this 

”* ■ Ige or police its own 
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members (i procedure sometimes suggested for ^ 

of difficulty) Although it is conceivable that a ‘^ch.^,que ^ 
makes the class police its own behavior might appear 
immediate situation, it is highly predictable that f 

and more difficult problems will anse which also wi p 
class from reaching educational objectives. 


INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 28 

The class as a whole is well behaved, but are two 

or three boys who are responsible for ° 

many times a day. They don't seem to e a 
themselves. They are always bothering a* *^Anrimanded, 
comments, jokes, and general talking. W en r P 
they are very contrite and really seem to e 
minutes later they are at it again. from 

The res. of the children in .he doss .ry .o s oy away 
them to stay out of trouble. They try to ° whole 

ards. What commonly happens, however, is 
class is set off by these boys. When they start thmr 
others pick it up from different parts o e review 

is disrupted and once again everything must stop 
standards and restore order. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRACTICE 


Training Problem 

1. What steps must the teacher J^^ygrcome the re- 
uation? How must the teacher proceea standards of 

sIstnnr'A .^.-^ontnnce of appfop”*^*® 


■ . vTiiui aicjj* iiiuai j overcome 

uation? How must the teacher proceea standards of 

sistonce and gain acceptance of appfoP” 
conduct in this particular kind of situation 

Action Steps 

1. Plan the pattern of activities the y particular 

2. Decide if .he ac.ivi.ies should follow m ony P 

sequence. ;ll communicate 

3. If time permits, plan how the ea 53 that the 

the decision to make changes in t e si problem 

members will perceive that their involvem 

is honestly sought. j plan the action 

4. Divide into small training groups 
iteps to be taken. 
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Concluding Activities 

1. The small groups reassemble and share their conclu- 
sions. 

2. Plans can be developed to act out the situation. Vol- 
unteers are found to play the roles of the teacher, the two 
or three boys, and other members of the class. The remain- 
ing members of the training group observe the process and 
make notes concerning teacher statements that are particu- 
larly effective as well as those which by words, tone, or ex- 
pression seem to create a negative reaction. Acting out such 
a situation aids learning and provides a means for analyz- 
ing teacher-group interaction. 

Comment 

It is normal for trainees to feel that a situation should not 
reach this stage of development before some constructive 
action is taken. However, consider the incident at this par- 
ticular point of time. What should have transpired previ- 
ously will not help solve the present situation. Consideration 
of What should have been" is a useless activity when meet- 
ing a problem that is occurring at present. It is not possible 
to roll back events which have already transpired and begin 
at a past point in time. A new teacher taking over such a 
class may meet the identical problem, since group behavior 
tends to follow an established pattern even if a different 
teacher with different practices takes over the class. 

Keep in mind that established patterns of class group be- 
avior must be changed by deliberate actions rather than 
teocher-miected advice, moralizing, or command. 
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The training procedures in Section 11 hove given the 
tunity to actively participate in relating builds upon 

focilitative aspects of classroom managemen. „_-pcsary for class- 
Section n, emphasizing the understanding and skill necessary 
room maintenance. , . q process in 

Training, as it is conceived and develops # thought of 

^hich the learner is active in his own behalf; if . which takes 

05 something done to or for the learner e efforts, 
place occurs within the individual through his jhe learning 

Further, training is an intentional means o pr hap- 

root is to take place and is not to be confused w ^cedures are 

^ ozard events or experiences. The materia s on management, 

intended to achieve understanding and teac er participa- 

Oe^igncd for thof purpose, they dso In'^n-^ 

tion of the learner. . , yneriences, using fke 

, The training materials constitute sequential ® P Although 

techniques to present real situations ana f 
intense experience may have long-Iastmg j^ddents, focused 
Bonnot be a&sumed for each learner. The sequen each with 

a general theme, is devised to _,it, the exploration 

7 experiential background. The sequence different schoo 

general theme in different situations and^^ several 


"‘roe general theme in different sessions has severe. 

/* . ^^lossroom conditions. The continuity of 7* j-oih of understanding/ 
P05itiyQ effects. It increases the amount and P pressure 

®5 odvantoge of previous training sessions/ 
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for learning that the individual feels when his success relies on a single 
or overly concentrated presentation of new ideas or skills. 

Still another part of the training procedure continued from the pre- 
ceding section is the use of the group in the training process. The use 
of groups, in whatever pattern, whole group or small group, is a val- 
uable factor. It assists In the intellectual and emotional processes of 
converting new ideas into usable teaching behavior — behavior that the 
participants have studied, analyzed, and "tried on" to determine its fit- 
ness to them and to their teaching. The group exerts an Influence on 
and stimulates levels of understanding and skill that are reasonable 
and, ot the same time, somewhat demanding of the abilities of individual 
members. Further, the group provides support for newly acquired, and 
sometimes only tentatively achieved, behavior. It serves a stabilizing and 
reinforcing function that is mutually helpful to group members. The use 
of the group in the training process has considerable inherent and poten- 
tial value. 


The training plan for the facilitation of classroom management has 
four stages. The first is the preplanning stage in which the motivations 
and expectations of the participants are given attention. Their desire 
to improve their teaching and classroom operations are to be satisfied 
in ater stages of the plan. Next Is the opportunity which the training 
sessions give to study real problems with their particular conditions and 
se mgs, the dynamics that are described in the Incident, and the 
reflected in or directly stated by the incident, 
he skills to use in the given situation and the dynamics of the trial 

trars'i^r^r 4 r° application step. The 

considernf ^ and skills to the participants' teaching is given 

com,de,o,,on. naver ,s i, assumed ,o occur outomalicolly. (See Figure 4.) 

Tno ease Ld'o" II. Achie,- 

of the classrQQrn^"*g ° will come with use in the real world 

.«.ed peTmTncrtlMmV::::"^^'' 

f!r!r«t°a'(oT;he “f *= classroom group, a 

changing interoersono^ Tl awareness of the continually 

who must act to malnt ^ needs, and conditions. The teacher 

donee 

ond maintain the aroun onArr. 1 * * j * °'’® ‘^^^d to support 

warrant, to restore chanoe^ t or, if conditions 

bolonco are to be expected" a'nd ‘nteraction change and im- 

and where needed to maintain the c\n^ repeated when 

The training methods may be used ^ ?nd“ 
ore emphasized. The group setting enrichts lhe^ci'* 
oven in the small two-to-five oerson r. " individual's learning, 

ers with different background^ experience*' Contributions from teach- 

■■ ■ *" - :iS‘’ro Mp’ whh 



THE TRAINING PLAN FOR THE FACILITATION AND MAINTENANCE 
ASPECTS OF CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 


Faciiifah’on 



Continued awareness of changing 
conditions and evolving pro 
and needs of the dassroomjro^ 


Analysis of problems and 
selection of related skills _ 


Using skills to support and 
group operotion and solisfactions _ 
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for learning that the individual feels when his success relies on a single 
or overly concentrated presentation of new ideas or skills. 

Still another part of the training procedure continued from the pre- 
ceding section is the use of the group in the training process. The use 
of groups, in whatever pattern, whole group or small group, is a val- 
uable factor. It assists in the intellectual and emotional processes of 
converting new Ideas into usable teaching behavior — behavior that the 
participants have studied, analyzed, and "tried on" to determine its fit- 
ness to them and to their teaching. The group exerts an influence on 
and stimulates levels of understanding and skill that are reasonable 
and, at the same time, somewhat demanding of the obilities of individual 
members. Further, the group provides support for newly acquired, and 
sometimes only tentatively achieved, behavior. It serves a stabilizing and 
reinforcing function that is mutually helpful to group members. The use 
of the group in the training process has considerable inherent and poten- 
tial value. 


The training plan for the facilitation of classroom management has 
our stages. The first is the preplanning stage in which the motivations 
and expectations of the participants are given attention. Their desire 
o improve their teaching and classroom operations are to be satisfied 
in oter stages of the plan. Next is the opportunity which the training 
sessions give to study real problems with their particular conditions and 
settings, the dynamics that are described in the incident, and the 
Thl reflected in or directly stated by the incident, 

or nrnrt* ^ situation and the dynamics of the trial 

transfer application step. The 

Consideratio ^ and skills to the participants' teaching is given 

Th= Z. ", -tomaticnlly. (See Figure 4.) 

iirent have relafe/in'A manage- 

inq ease nnrt „ training materials of Section II. Achiev- 

of the classroom j command will come with use in the real world 
skilled performancTl'iirimp^ovI'""^'^ thoughtful analysis, the level of 

first step forihe teacher "'°"itenance of the classroom group, a 
changing interpersonal r awareness of the continually 

who must act to mr.- • ° ‘°^*^'PS' needs, and conditions. The teacher 
dance and determine *th j*'® conditions should analyze the evt- 

ond maintain the ' " - P^°cedures. The skills are used to support 
warrant, to restore operations and satisfactions or, if conditions 
balance are to ^ 'fynamic interaction change and im- 

and where needed to P*®’’ "’“y be repeated when 

The training methods ° unified, functioning whole, 

are emphoiized. The Individuals but group processes 

oven in the small two-^^r^ setting enriches the individual's learning# 
ers with different gi^oups. Contributions from teach- 

uoblo when alJernotivBf experience, and education are Inval- 

or innovative ideas are wanted to help with 
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the training problem. Evaluation of the procedures in the training group* 
and on the job in the classroom, can be done Informally and mean- 
ingfully by individuals and the group as the discussions and applica- 
tions continue through a period of time. 

Effective training for a complex process such as teaching is many 
faceted and complex. The teacher's success depends on maintaining 
a balance among the many aspects of the job. To cope with this com- 
plexity the teacher needs to develop both understanding and ability — 
one without the other is insufficient. Overstressing the first, the knowl- 
edge area, in the training would produce a teacher able to deal with 
abstractions — analysis, diagnosis, prescription, and the like — but short 
on performance skills. Overstressing the latter, the skill and action area, 
would result In "how-to-do-it" approach and formula for teaching, 
w ich are sterile as neither provides a basis for generalizing to other 
Situations. The training should be designed and carried out so that 
baiance is maintained and basic knowledge can be converted to skill 
in teaching. 


From the participant's point of view the training process is highly 
personal. He is concerned with the immediate experience of the par- 
ticular training situation with its personnel, and with the effects of the 
raining sessions. The outcome will be affected in large part by the 
°*'ons and experiences he brings to the situation, by the feelings 
or if’® training groups, and by the leader's 

ir tl guiding the process. (See Figure 5.) 

incidi^nit ( s®wions the participant studies and analyzes the 

lions of '* private background, responds to the shared percep- 

'>“°^ding to his personality, 
practice bos^rl and choosing alternatives. The skill 

involve him i/^^ preceding study and planning phases, may 

I group conTe -*-'iectually^ The feedback from 

•» a highly persT "? ^ effectiveness in performing the skill 

conscious ond deliLr^r"^"^^ changes in his 

skilled behavior os o t classroom problems, in his 

dynamics of classroom leader, in his understanding of the 

skills in relation to the changes perception of his innovative 

management provide!i°!v1r ***'*•* c ®x°mple, the theory of classroom 
of behavior. An onnnn '•* facilitation nor maintenance 

this is provided ihrouah '• develop specific job skills and 

aaivity that include* Training for skills must be a planned 

tedes; a confrontation pre-existing experience and atti- 

type setting; the enrichm r°i. ® protected, laboratory- 

tho opportunity to onn!^'' 9'’oup's interaction and perceptions; 

lions, and try-out the leWi Problems, devise possible solu- 

•ight of the portlcipont'i I* Applications are considered in the 

Port.c.pant's class situation and hi, experience. 
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the training problem. Evaluation of the procedures in the training group, 
and on the job in the classroom, can be done informally and mean* 
ingfully by individuals and the group as the discussions and applica- 
tions continue through a period of time. 

Effective training for a complex process such as teaching is many 
faceted and complex. The teacher's success depends on maintaining 
o balance among the many aspects of the job. To cope with this com- 
plexity the teacher needs to develop both understanding and ability — 
one without the other is insufficient. Overstressing the first, the knowl- 
edge area, in the training would produce a teacher able to deal with 
abstractions — analysis, diagnosis, prescription, and the like — but short 
on performance skills. Overstressing the latter, the skill and action area, 
would result in "how-to-do-it" approach and formula for teaching, 
w 1 C ^ are sterile as neither provides a basis for generalizing to other 
situations. The training should be designed and carried out so thot 
^ a ance Is maintained and basic knowledge can be converted to skill 
m teaching. 


From the participant's point of view the training process is highly 
persona . e is concerned with the immediate experience of the par- 
•cular training situation with its personnel, and with the effects of the 
j outcome will be affected in large part by the 
anH he brings to the situation, by the feelings 

or instm^ 'o the training groups, and by the leader's 

ir he » (See Figure 5.) 

incidents from^h'^ sessions the participant studies and analyzes the 
tions of Qfh P'^'^^ote background, responds to the shared percep- 
Tthe ,f7o" -embers and helps, according to his personolity, 
practice baserf plans and choosing alternatives. The skill 

K e ° »^^dy and planning phases, may 

the « intellectually The feedback from 

'* a highly oersonn? '* ^ effectiveness in performing the skill 

conscious and should result in changes in his 

skilled behavior oi f approaches to classroom problems, in his 
dynamics of c1nttr,^ ° ^ ossroom leader, in his understanding of the 
skills in relotion to cha”^^^ perception of his innovative 

monogement nrovIriM^^UMr ®xamp!e, the theory of classroom 

of behavior. An oonort* '-k the facilitation nor maintenance 

this is provided through "training specific job skills and 

activity that include* • ?' 9 f®*" skills must be a planned 

tudes; a confrontation with°yen*t°"*'*. P 5 ®'®f'sting experience and atti- 
typo letting; the enrichm t f k — ° protected, laboratory- 

fho opportunity to onnt^ Scaup's interaction and perceptions; 

tions, ond try-out the lele t j problems, devise possible solo- 

»9l» of th,V.r. c °'o con^dered in die 

P=n,c.pn„,'. da., ...oolion and hi. exporienco. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Group morale is an outcome of the state of facilitate the 

organization. If teachers have been able to success . improving 
group in achieving unity, establishing appropriate s o oiorale in 

classroom conditions, and modifying group P’’°P® *t jj-oom is always 
the group should be relatively high. Morale ^ ® Yhis is because 
present but usually teachers do not think in t ese er carry out 

most frequently the outward behavior of the mem er morale, 

their doily activities gives no clear-cut clues as ° ^^^51 notice- 

However, morale does fluctuate, and these flue ua i , often 

ohle when morale is at one extreme or anot have not 

unaware of the everyday fluctuations of mora e ,1. yhey become 

been Iroined to sense the goneral, over-all group , cither 

aware of the group's affective state only when e _ morale, but 
®nd of a high-low continuum. Facilitative P*^°^ ^ permanent re- 

the maintenance of high morale must be const . therefore, 

'Ponsibility of effective classroom-management pro • 

accessary for teachers to learn to analyze conim X ^ 

“ctors that affect classroom morale. Teachers developed 0$ well 

Pf^oto actions to preserve the morale that has morale 

*0 learn appropriate responses when . that changes m 

■» suddenly lowered. It is usually the case, has been sui- 

occur gradually. If a satisfactory level j,„easo 

®‘ncd for adverse conditions usuo y groduol Io>^* 

tether slowly Instead of causing a sudden drop, 
of morale that is difficult to detect. 

Defined I scU •»* 

» diinculi to define became include oprit uc 

times. Some descriptions of Inn" 
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The skills developed in the training process are placed in a total job 
concept — teaching. All too often traditional teacher education programs 
have failed because they have emphasized cognition or action without 
providing the necessary connection between the two. Training converts 
basic knowledge into action or teacher-behavioral alternatives. 

In summary, a desiroble training process and plan should free the 
participant-teacher from a narrow conception of his job. It should en- 
able him to see the need for change and help him to change his 
behavior and to add to his job skills. Further, it develops his creativity 
and resourcefulness in the real world of children in the classroom. 
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example, i£ each student in the class desires to 
highen grades, to be elected or 

to give the best report, and so on. Such a . • missing, 

not have high morale because one essentia difficult to 

The classroom organization lacks unity, an ^ ^ competitive, 
achieve when the prevaling atmosphere r all 

Usually, a classroom of children is not composed 0 gstige 

seeking individual recognition ^“^eTii the individuals 

positions. However, the morale will be lo , jj them- 

in the class do not desire to be better than others but tma 
selves in a highly competitive situation. conditions 

Persons who work together day after day un integrated. This 
share a desire for the group to be organiz properties 

means that they wish to acquire the charac ^ conscious 

of a group, though of course, this desire which occurs 

level. This striving for “groupness is a p ^ ^ situation, 

when people are banded together in an org when the 

It is difficult for individuals to concentrate on ^^^^^^pgration and 
organization is not cooperative and eroup morale, 

nonsupport of individual effort low in unity can 

Morale, then, is related to group unity. A gr p highly 

be expected to exhibit lower morale than ° directed toward 

unified. Also, since interaction and communi expected that 

solving shared problems increases unity, 1 

ffiese variables also affect morale. , morale is also 

Research by White and Lippitt^ indicate leadership 

affected by leadership style. Groups ^ . 11 done provide 

which dictates what shall be done and how * , q£ action. The 
Qnly a minimum of individual and ^pup orovides no task 

other extreme, the type of leadership w t ij-gd goals, causes 

«tucture or assistance in helping groups reach des.r 

“*gh frustration and lowers morale. ^ morale are enhance 

U is usually the case that cooperation an However, a 

classroom groups have a high degre ^jg^ and if leacli- 

Unified group can experience a sudden ^*^°P , , j.g apprup”^*^^ 
are unable to diagnose the symptoms and tax a so. 

*‘on, group integration will suffer and c°°P^ ‘ tiges may csiabhsh 
^cadiers unskilled in effective morale and a low degree 

eondiiions which predictably result in ow 

unity. , . , „radc dcvcIoi)cU a 

To illustroto this point, a tcacl.er of a th.rclgra^^^^__ 

77md Nfcu’bcf 

White and Ronald Uppi». C-''*"'"' 

^aajon in Three ‘Social Climaics*” m C«up J j,g.355. 

A. i.ndcr (cd..), New York: Harper, 19M- PI’- 
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corps, vigor and enthusiasm, willingness to work together for a 
common cause, and persistence under discomfort. Stodgill^ defines 
morale as the degree of freedom of restraint in action toward a 
goal. Morale in a classroom group can be described as the extent 
to which group members experience satisfaction stemming from 
the total school situation, and the extent to which members are 
cooperative and enthusiastic. It is also a condition under whicli the 
group generates a feeling of mutual trust including shared per- 
ceptions of events. Morale is lower in a classroom group when in- 
dividuals singly have no clues or previous experience which would 
enable them to determine how others perceive a new situation, and 
when interaction is curtailed leaving no way to find out the reac- 
tions of others. 


Morale can be described more easily than it can be defined. It 
can be thought of as relating to problems of affect — the feelings 
and emotions that arise as members in the classroom organization 
interact with one another, with the teacher, and with others in the 
school organization The emotions and feelings, of course, are ex- 
perienced by individuals, but they can have a combined effect that 
can e properly attributed to the group. For example, when groups 
are not facilitated in their development, individuals in the class- 
room may expend a large amount of emotional energy in dealing 
wi social and emotional problems and with achieving integration, 
ey are not successful, the adverse conditions that are created 
^ gradually to lower as dissatisfaction heightens be- 
f internal problems. Also, when 

HsheH I * ^^^^^^^P^^dence in the group cannot be estab- 

ThP with external problems, 

deal whh ^ which develop because groups can or cannot 

deal^wuh internal and external problems is a way of describing 


Conditions Affecting Morale 

deSe unitr^!}! “morale are several in number: the 
vrlSmeX« h? Sroup interaction, the extent to 

is prevented from goals, the extent to which the group 

affect the group adversely”^ environmental actions which 

though each chiW tnorale in a classroom group even 

achiet, an^ ptsies at abilities needed to 

na possesses a healthy attitude. Low morale will occur, for 

York. Oxford. 1959, *p’ Igg*"*^*^**^ Behavior and Group Achievement, New 
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the classroom will either build up or tear g 

current teacher, however, is not necessari y ^ ^ jjg 

group. He may not be as ineffective ^ appea . damage 

Lffectiveness is a lack of knowledge about how 
that was done elsewhere and not an inability g 

successfully. 

Anxiety and Stress 

Morale is affected by the ability ^Ttress. Reco^iz- 

their environment as unthreatening and to support 

ing the effects of anxiety and stress upon important 

and maintain the morale in the classroom P anxiety 

ways. The most obvious is that recognizing y . morale 

in a classroom group can help in the detection ^^°^^%?eventive 
problem before it has grown to any ser^^s F P organization 
action can be taken before the morale of morale problem 

has deteriorated to a serious degree. A so, i of anxiety 

has grown serious, recognizing the surface , corrective actions 
and stress allows the teacher to diagnose an morale. It 

addressed to changing the symptoms to underlying 

h not possible for teachers to address anxiety stem from 

causes because many situations causing stress a 

forces in the environment beyond the tea ^ anxiety may 

Some conditions that predictably cause s anxiety pro- 
be avoided. For example, school condition individuals, 

ducing for the classroom organization ^ group is told 

Group disapproval may produce anxiety. better than 

repeatedly that the group should be doing indecisiveness and 
other classes, a prolonged anxiety P°, ^.Jerinc of morale, 
dependence may result as well as a gradua .,r£* bafilmg. 


nee may result as well as a gradua ^ybicli are bafilmg. 

^dons which the group cannot . „ So, too, are t c- 

or whicli have no precedent are anxiety r^j. ^ to meet because 
roands which the group believes are too gre ^re soinem^cs 

the solution is not clear and help is nedee * solve it- 

told to tell their classes, “This is your pr® initiative an 

posedly this approach encourages tlie gr p anxiety a 

provides freedom of action. In must 

t^'cntually causes frustration because so not have exis 

problem-solving proceedings. The pro c 

‘t the group had known what to do. perceive correct) 

When the group feels anxious, it do fev^cr a 

its percepuons becomes less in the 

!'« and holds to the prevalent way of be and rang 

Anxiety, which limits the ’ jo„ai methods of 
Perception, may occur when the ms 
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high degree of enthusiasm, a strongly cooperative spirit, and a 
great determination in the group to win a paper-drive contest. The 
desire to win became so intense that some of the children decided 
it was expedient to take several bundles of paper from the pile of 
the first grade class. They felt this action was justified because the 
amount of paper taken was a little less than that brought by their 
younger brothers and sisters. Besides, it was reasoned, the first grade 
had no chance of winning anyway. This raid on the first grade’s 
paper pile was reported to the principal who ruled that the third 
grade class was disqualified from the contest. 

The effect on the class group and its operations was extremely 
serious. The class was demoralized. Unwittingly the teacher had 
created a predictable situation in which the morale of the class 
would decrease significantly unless tlie class won the contest. Also, 
winning was allowed to become so important to the children that 
t ey were willing to take papers away from another class to achieve 
victory, ad the teacher considered the possible effects of losing the 
contest, steps could have been taken to decrease the importance of 
Emphasis could be placed upon how much paper they 
nftif ^ ^ ^”stead of on how much more they collected than 

set school. Or, a reasonable goal could have been 

a pnal If g^'oi^P the satisfaction of reaching such 
Lwever ihe total school was highly competitive, 

upon the^mnvl^ip^ teachers are taught have an adverse affect 

to selected individu^s^nh^' transferring authority 

control the heh-^ ■ t ^ expecting these children to 

“fet e are ^^ass officers, monitors, or 

i„ fact, such practices 

these techniques destrovs the ha education. Use of 

an integrated fn-mir. sense of trust which is needed in 

they are based ^ntployed in good faith. 

tunity to handle rh providing children with the oppor- 

but the method! ^e Problems. They do. of course, 

It is all too comm^on^ffi usually destructive, 

teachers receive high ratJnrrc . schools to find that some 

their classes. The farf<t ^ their ability to control behavior in 
group organization TearWe "^^^bods of control destroy 

inherit the aftereffect^!!^ f of these classes 

putting the pircefbTck S are unskilled in 

who are rated low in ®gain. This explains why teachers 

high ratings in another a "Management in one school receive 
quired to rebuild a gronr. * u "^^ree of management skill is re- 
insidious control oractiree^Tu morale has been destroyed by 
pcacuccs. The management practices employed in 
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in competitive and noncompetitive situations, 
satisfaction of the group members, and t Sparer satisfac- 

and nongroup membeil^^= The results ^ 

tion was experienced when individuals s are in 
mutual contributions than when they were giv 
pendently for individual efforts. their ner- 

A study by Doris® investigated pupils anxie y school 

tormance. The group, hfth and six* , whether the 

sjstem, was put in a test anxiety situation erformance in 

children blamed themselves or others P j-gjated in 

arithmetic. Test anxiety and selt-blame were found to be 
a failure situation. . . -r take appro- 

This type of a situation can be relates to ineffective 

priate action. Whether the failure situa Lipjn or to a failure 
instruction, to a poor solution to a group pro lessened 

to act appropriately in situations of stress, anx approach is 

and morale lifted by informing the group problem 

needed. Something did not work; the task (o situation is not 

might be) is to be attacked from a new ang -ivhich pro- 

perceived as failure, but rather as a set o blame is avoided 

duced the wrong outcome. All individual or ^ achieve the ob- 
because it serves no purpose. What is low achieve- 

jective. Anxiety and low morale are ass should attempt to 

ment and therefore appropriate teacher ac 

reduce anxiety and heighten morale. elation, are emotions 

Anxiety and fear, as well as depression ^ produce a 

especially prevalent in group situations. misbehavior 

chain reaction within a group. When an ^ tension ancl 
causes anxiety, the group, attempting to c . , ^jjyior. The leve 
mistake, reacts with wilder and greater incur- 

of anxiety becomes more intense with i c^’cle builds up unu 
«ons into the area of forbidden behavior ^^y^^d.^piralUng trend 
tomeone or something gives relief and e p 
“topped. . or may not be 

An underlying condition of group anx fgetors may or may 
recognized by the teacher, just as the n^ble or irrational 

jjot be. The group reaction may appear “ experiences or a 

l^emuse of the unknown anxiety source. P unrcvcalcd and 

terics of happenings, although they opera ^ 

. E, Dunn and M. Goldman, Own Croup Man 

m Relationship to Satisfaction and .gca. ohool 

Journal of Social Psychology, vLicnmcnt in 

Mohn Dori,;-Tcst-AnW and 
Q“Mrcn.*' Journal of Abnormal and Social r) 
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class were asking me when they were going to get their 
shots. I tried to moke light of it and calm 'hem. „i. 

When the day arrived, the children marched to the nurses 
room, apparently calm and collected. 

ever, the first boy to get a shot was prone to fointmg, so 
down he went. This seemed to set off a 

From the nurse's room the children went to the p^y^ 
ground for their recess, where onother oy, si i j 

bench and thinking about his shot and the ^ dustv 
passed out himself. I had to carry him from the ho,, dus^r 

playground to the health office, with o down and 

When the class came in from recess , 

read their social studies, it was very quie . ® about 

could see that a girl in the front seal wos hinlung ab^^^ 
the events that had happened. Suddenly s e e ^ g 

sea, to the floor in o state of shock '“t tom, 

cause of the situation, I corned her o continued 

leaving a responsible boy in charge os ^ 

to read. Upon my return we continue 
ules later another girl came up to f^ie on 
feel very well, so I asked two other gir s o 
nurse. Even though I tried to keep the c ass -nyld see 
their minds off the shots, the rest of the morning I 
green faces, and they were learning ijj ^ because 

When they received their next ° , , fainted when 

1 told them that not one kindergarten child had famte 

they received their first shots. 

The method used by the teacher to -^jpi^arien children 

anxiety, i.e., the children were told that ^ ^ , anxiety 'vith ^tn- 

did not faint, tended to supplant one because die 

®dier. Another unpleasant, tense feeling w kindergarten 

sixth graders were compared unfavorably calm, objective 

^ddren. If the teacher made the statement in ^ „cw 

ttranner, the class group might be unaware ^jnce they h3\c a 
anxiety. Girls might be more affected di^n bo>s si 
J^nUcncy to care a great deal about ’ j. jt would secni in 

about what people think of them.® result in over all 

“s case that the unfavorable comparison j^roup morale, h is 
anxiety and certainly in a Arable conipari' 

possible that the anxiety created lose iw task oricn 

^ wiih a lower grade could cause die gr P jiirrcd-up- ten 
**on and become defense oriented. Beca 




S. Smart and Russell C. Smart, 
New York: Maanillati. 1967- pj*- 
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inactive level, may continue to produce anxiety. The teacher may 
have no clue as to the cause of the apprehension; nothing will be 
said or done to indicate the presence of anxiety and worry until 
something activates them. 

There are developmental differences in the causes of group anxi- 
ety, as well as to some extent in the type of group reaction. Children 
generalize their experience with anxiety, carrying it over to similar 
situations. The younger ones tend to generalize more frequently 
and more widely than do older cliildren with more experience.’ 
Anxiety in young children takes the form of fear. As cliildren grow 
older the fear decreases, and anxiety — a painful uneasiness of the 
mind concerning a painful or anticipated ill — develops.* This age 
relationship is illustrated by the frequency with which kindergarten 
and primary teachers report the disrupting effects on children of 
tetanus and other shots. 


It was time for tetanus shots at the school. The kindergar- 
ten class had been well prepared and was going down the 
hall to the health department. They were being very brave 
and there was no sign of tears. However, when we got to 
the nurse s office, one child started to cry and screamed, 
'T don't want a shotl" Within seconds, about half of the 
class was in tears. 


Since anxiety is anticipatory, it should enable older children to 
adapt to an anticipated event which arouses some anxiety. In other 
words. It might be expected that cliildren in older groups would 
tetanus shots with such trepidation that their anxiety 
,1 At the upper-grade level children are ex- 

p c e to e^ibit more control of the evidence of their anxiety, 
thf ^ the fear of shots had become a prolonged worry to 
are the described by the teacher in the next episode, as 

are the more than usual anxiety reactions. 

, .. ® difficult situation 1 ever had to deal with was 
bu It up m my sixth grade class over a period, as 1 found 
out later, of about six weeks. 

1 '!'° their first 

from his Hn r* ° received his first shot 

terrible ii ^ around and telling everyone how 

•=rnble ,t was. For obout two weeks various students in the 

opmenl. New York^HoU Adolescents, Behavior and Devel- 

* Elizabeth B P- 397. 

Hill. 1968. p. 213^”^*°^^’ Psychology, New York: McGraw- 
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disagreements, arguments, aggressions, deflations, 

social-emotional behavior, as well as self-oriente ^ i ' nteH 

conclusion reached was that as stress increased, individuals attempted 

to keep interpersonal tensions at a low level, su stitu mg P ' 

group-oriented behavior for negative, individual y orien 

ior. It was suggested that in the face of the • j fjjg 

increasing anxiety, the group members may ave p 

group to be a somce of security and thus ^“empted m mamtam 

its position in it and prevent rejection by acting m a 

tive and friendly manner. . ■ _ „pn. 

That group integration tends to increase upon 

eral finding from several studies. It appeare ^ 

examination of previous research ° appeared to 

possible solution had been present. This ^^prative efforts 
lead the different members of the group into co 
against a common threat. Hamblin's study w frisis prob- 

the effects on group integration if a the study indi- 

lem IS unavailable during the crisis. The r . . j of increase, 

cate that group integration tends to decrease, i oj-pjent. The 
during crisis situations in which no likely so u i groups 

scores secured from trained observers indicate a IoJog: each 

had negative results to such indices of cooperation of 

other and for having praised or that when groups 

other group members. It is reasonable to e p he subject 

cannot find a solution to a crisis situation, na teacher, when 

to a quick, steep decline. It is the j. ^ solution. Even 

this condition exists, to help the group scare . process of 

though the remedy is not available or easi ^ ° ’ 
searching for the solution will tend to boost naora ^ crisis. 

The integration of a group is necessary nossible solution 

The third grade in the folloaving anecdote saw action. The 

to ^e stress situation and took prompt an o ^ers indirectly 
I^sitive reaction of the group and the S’^^^P tim imp®*'* 

shows the characteristics of the group an « 
tance they attached to the success of the occasion. 

In our third grade 

Just before the Christmas program ^ U ^as my 

doss one of our little girls become i • p,.ogram, 1 
first year of teaching and my firs* slodents' parents 

expected the class to go to pieces. The momen- 

Were not in the room yet, but they were of the 

Gorily. The entire room became completely q 


‘‘Robert L. Hamblin, "Group Inicgrado” 
'^**°"^* lhG7-7G, 1958. 
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unpleasant feelings, productivity of the group is often severely 
restricted. 

The uncertainty of a new situation and worry over how to act 
produces some anxiety. In the case that follows, the class had gone 
through a period of anticipation combined with an eager, slightly 
worried desire to do the right thing. 

The class now has a pracHce-teacher from a nearby col- 
lege. The class was oriented, prepared for him, and looked 
forward to his coming. They waited expectantly that first 
morning. When the practice-teacher was introduced, the 
class was exceptionally quiet. The girls, especially, were very 
shy, and some were on the verge of giggling. It was the 
first experience for many of the girls and boys in having a 
practice-teacher, and a male teacher at that. After the first 
few hours, the situation changed, and the class members 
acted as usual — cheerful and friendly. 

Stress Effects 


Quick, spontaneous behavior of the group, often noted in re- 
sponse to stress, may produce a similar, if not identical, reaction. It 
sw«ps t rough the group rapidly and seems to all group members 
to be the way to behave under the circumstances. 

Although a moderate amount of frustration may promote feel- 
ings o group cohesiveness and of acceptance and loyalty to group 
mnroi^^T frustration results in a deterioration of 

situations the group may not be able to make the 
allthemembm.^”^ communicate them quickly enough to 

functioned according to a rational code 
may, under stress, change its behavior. 

ful ^ * previous behavior, even though it is now unsuccess- 

3 It 'vay, trying whatever idea occurs. 

y low Its established leader or, if that fails, shift leaden. 

interacting^ hi stress on the behavior of individuals 

attempted to detprmirP investigated by Lanzetta,i® who 

as morale and cnhp ■ ^ ® effect of stress on group properties such 

havior aSoefated increased be- 

assocated with internal friction in the group decreased: i.e., 

on Group Performanrp of Certain Communication Patterns 

46:38-50, 1951 . ’ of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
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to solve a problem. This frustration led to greater aggression within 

the group. However, since the organized groups were more co » 

they were found to be less likely to split when disagreements arose 

The data also made clear that the most 

disruption were the conflicting forces which resulte w en 

members of subgroups saw differing problem solutions 

path to the same goal. These, however, were , ^cr^Tres 

related to the gro% goal. Disruptive influences 

sion against others, rivalry for status, interpersona » 

other similar disagreement. The reason why . aeeres- 

more serious was that the groups most frustrate an 

sive were organized groups in which the cohesive o 

If members of the classroom organization over 

ences, and if disruptive forces continue to operate i , Jlyoup 
a period of time, Lrale that is generally high m a cohesive gr P 

will gradually decline. frustrating 

MeAods used by groups to adapt to or 
siluaUons were discussed in a previous section. conduct of an 

dve methods — diildren approving the disruptive the 

individual, for example — may be viewed as a m jniproves its 
group overcomes a dissatisfying work gj and is frus- 

own morale. However, if the group feels integrated will 

trated for a period of time, efforts to keep die g P 
be reduced and morale will decline. 


1‘RAcmcEs FOR maintaining 

and restoring morale 


f^ne of the ways of maintaining morale is o P . jo^vard task 
“rent which not only keeps the group mem e ,.gjnain stabilized 
aduevement, but which also enables die S*^P^P _ie requires that 
^od keep its structural integrity. Maintaining enviromnciU 

idlers expend energy and time to make i 
where 

. .,,Vn<!av conditions. 

' Die class members have some say about v, . i>c p4s»ne» e- 
2- The members are not expected in every suuatio 

pendent, and completely subordinate. j>cr>onal intc'it**^ 

* nic members are able to maintain a jcciMoni- 
because they arc given opportunities to ma j^cause they 

• Tl;c members receive psycliological jujc the woikmg 

dut the group itself is a good group, and t>c 

dilions arc attractive and satisfying* 
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children came to my aid immediately and offered to find 
the janitor. Two boys thought of the arriving guests and of- 
fered to wait outside the classroom door and ask them to 
wait until we were ready to have them come into the room. 

Other children quickly did helpful things, such as opening 
more windows. Everything was taken care of very quickly 
and quietly. Then they carried on the program as if nothing 
had happened. I felt so grateful to those students for com- 
ing through so admirably. 

Understanding the effects of anxiety, stress, and its concomitant 
morale on a group is made difficult by the fact that causes usually 
cannot be observed directly or predicted. Therefore, the state of a 
group’s morale must be inferred from the behavior of the group. 
This paves the way for errors of interpretation. Because of the 
nature of present teacher-training practices, teachers tend to move 
away from the behavior itself to attempt an explanation of the 
behavior and thus prevent similar occurrences in the future. As it is 
usually the case that many situations that cause anxiety and stress 
stem from factors in the environment, recognition and treatment 
are more feasible than prevention. The action taken should reduce 
anxiety, relieve stress, and rebuild morale when conditions in the 
group call for it. Teachers must realize that morale is never per- 
manently assured, largely because environmental situations causing 
anxiety and stress continually will affect children in class rooms 
to ay, and new dissatisfactions normally will keep arising as old 
ones are relieved. 


Frustration and. Morale 

V gtoup organization is related to the way mem- 

1 ? u function in frustrating situations. The degree to 

1 C t e^ group is unified and integrated affects its reactions 
to frustration and thus to the fluctuations in morale. 

e 1 erences between organized and unorganized groups in 
Mtuations producing frustration and fear were studied by French^* 
in diat quarrels and disagreements broke out more often 

ther groups, but that disruptions were less damaging 

ized unorganized groups. It was concluded that organ- 

Koals\nd^mr. previous association, had stronger group 

fzed CTounc of unity than unorganized groups. Organ- 

8T ps were more keenly frustrated when they were unable 


Journal of Disruption and Cohesion of Groups," 

lOKrmt of and Social Paycholosy. 36,361-377. 1941. 
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by the person who criticized them. Often the situation cannot be 
resolved in the sense that the problem il^dentified arid a solunon 
determined. However, the group process involved m 
interacting tends to reduce anxiety and restore mom . 
have been trained to expect that such discussions s o 
dearly evident outcomes. It is difficult for some tea obiec* 

in a practice that does not end with visible cone ‘ > ^ an 

live is to restore morale, and to do this teac ers ^ thoush a 
aimless reaction to one that is more constructive 
solution to the problem, if there is one, is not rea e * These 

Rumors which affect morale spread throug g 
rumors, which take the form of gossip, specu ation, fluctua- 

sional facts, keep the group morale in i when a 

tion. Most rumors are temporary and ^ classroom 

rumor is spread throughout the school organi position, 

group is affected. It puts group members in individuals; 

Usually the content of the rumor is of .^^hat extent 

2t this time, however, evidence is unavaila e 
individuals will be affected by the content of e find out the 

Common sense seems to dictate that teachers s ^^d 

facts and correct distortions by telling ^mion dial die 

not true. This procedure is based on the ^ belief and 

•eaAer is accepted by the group ™ ‘ can do is to en- 

conduct — an incorrect assumption. What i of die rumor 

gsge the group in a clarifying process where a p ^ followed 
are recorded and the discrepancies are noted. i 

the selection of a fact-finding committee substantially 

f^cis to the group. Again, the process itse „_^omDanies rumor, 
reduce the mild hystSa-like reaction .“jp^nt task, it 

because the process engages the group m a g enables 

ceases the sense of importance that individuals nee 

to reject unsubstantiated information. ,«nnacemcnt prob- 

, There are numerous other types of ® e pbeed in 

'euu; Sometimes members of die ‘because d.ey do 

mbiguous situations where they feel very ..jclier may folio'* 
"ot know what it is they should be doing. . ,^,,,5 of inicri>er- 
‘uggested procedure which advocaim ^ committee. Such •> 
“ottl relations be delegated to a pupil Jl siiuation in 
freeticc places die whole class in an The stceiii-B to"’' 

tile members have mixed feelings and suddeni) 

“1«« U placed in a dubious position Irecanse ‘ ^ a.e 

«^e hem their own group. Since "'iniTg. c'eOO'"^ 

tell handle and require skill ” ,|,cj diould teac • 

«■ doubts as to what they should do f"‘' '' diiccted at the 
, ' tfsponsc to sucli ambiguity may *re lowaid tiie tea 
“^mutcc. although the true hosiiiuy im>y 
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When morale is lowered in a group, individual member’s ego 
motives are affected. These ego motives include the desire to 
achieve and maintain a sense of personal worth and importance, as 
well as the desire for status, recognition, approval, and acceptance. 
These ego motives, which are individual in nature, are greatly 
affected by group conditions. If the group itself is recognized as 
important, if it has approval, and if group members together under- 
take and successfully complete tasks of significance to the group, 
then the member’s feelings of personal worth and importance are 
affected positively. 


In the class group situation much individual energy is expended 
in dealing with social-emotional problems that involve morale. For 
example, when a group becomes frustrated because classroom inter- 
action is so severely restricted that members as a group cannot 
operate, the groups will often adapt with mechanisms of defense. 
One group may resist behaving according to expected and accept- 
able standards of behavior. Another group may approve the be- 
havior of individuals who disrupt learning activities. Some groups 
may resort to scapegoating. These methods of adapting to unsatis- 
factory conditions provide some relief and temporarily serve to 
maintain some degree of morale in the group. The management 
practices used in these cases, of course, involve changing conditions 
so that groups do not have to resort to defense mechanisms. If 
adverse conditions are not changed and pressures are unrelieved, 
morale in the group will decline in spite of the adaptive methods 
employed by the group to maintain it. 

A unified, cooperative group will suffer precipitous drops in 
mora e as a result of sudden stresses and strains — pressures which 
ay stem mm environmental forces outside the classroom. Such 
j criticized by someone for its behavior on 

loweS r example. The group morale immediately 

uselp« p response usually is characterized by helpless, aimless, 
Sv The groGp may sliow soli- 

mav creatp person who did the criticizing, or the situation 

blames thp otb fighting among members — each person 

reaction ^^PPe^red. Whatever form the immediate 

nonnrohlem^ f response characteristically is aimless and 

^ouTm^w”^’ “ ‘^"^her is viewed as%upportive. the 

relieve the minf dependent and look to the teacher to 

SuX “ ’ created by anxiety, 

teaser ^y^'P^hy on the part of the 

tions might appew approach and although these ac- 

clarifying the situatinn ' actions direct the group toward 

occurred, and exolorint^ objective examination of what 

ana explonng how the situation may have been perceived 
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°AIMhe people on the bottom of 

,0 hove time to talk about people who always spoil 

our discussions. , . 

P.S. We didn't get to finish our business yesterday. 

Could we p/ease have more time 

David 

Kim 

Lee, etc. 

Time is saved in the long run by to 

morale when they arise. Morale affects the /-^-Hvities engaged 
work on learning tasks. Because of the nature o jjjat 

in by children in the classrooin orpnization ^ jt to 

maintaining morale and restoring it when jq xe- 

lower, enhances learning. At worst, low which under* 

sistance, conflict, malingering, and Further, low 

mine the ability of children to learn and ac and 

morale can have long-range effects. It can children 

poor attitudes toward learning and schoo occurred and the 

hold far beyond the time when the dissatis ac change, 

attitudes developed. Attitudes, once acquire , teachers to 

It is much simpler and less costly, in the to restoring 

devote a continuing effort to maintairnng m . j.yj,jjQnal time by 
|t when it lowers than it is to try and save which suppress 

ignoring the situation or by using contro pr 
the reactions caused by poor morale. 


VARIOUS CLASS GROUP 

Reactions to stress 


‘Various kinds of stress the group ^ttcounte ^ 
^roont Work situation have been presen 


in and cutoff 


US Rinds ot stress me , -pup group ^ 

m work situation have been . „ strongly domman 

‘ members who together or singly ass anxiety caus 

‘^ence. Unclear situations may cause „propriate reaction^ 

'aiions to which the group may exhi i j-^sponse he requ* 
'<>metimes a child who does not may respond m 

Jt the teacher or from members of - group- ^dier 
h a way that he causes a stress ^ the ideas die clu 

■''•ay in which the individual reacw ‘^""^jividual's tcacim 

'e o[ what the individual is like. Or, the toia 

««aiion can change the way the group perc one 


:he individual is ukc. ereebes me _ 

can change the way the P P „ I, as arc 

hers may forget Uiat tlic rcac i wliclhcr di 

instance and so they fad ^ ' » 
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who placed the class in such a position. Often the children do not 
wish to reveal the underlying feeling directly and so they engage in 
fighting among themselves. This fighting activity makes no progress 
toward the goal of improving interpersonal problems and also in- 
creases the number of problems which need solutions. 

When authority figures outside the class punish the class, this 
frequently creates an emotional reaction which affects the morale 
of the group. It sometimes arouses feelings of dependency upon the 
teacher to intervene. Usually the teacher cannot intervene directly 
so he tries to make the group take responsibility and accept punish- 
ment for its own actions. This process increases resentment and 
feelings of helplessness. The children may take to fighting among 
themselves because this reaction provides them with a convenient 
outlet for expressing feelings of hostility. Teachers can, on the 
other hand, respond to such situations by having the group examine 
the situation which led to the punishment given by an outside 
authority figure. This process can be followed by an explanation of 
possible ways of exonerating the group’s reputation if members 
still feel the actions were unjust. This method provides a means 
of providing a constructive outlet for releasing feelings of hostility. 
Usually such group reactions spring from feelings of helplessness 
because members have no way of dealing with outside authority 
problems. ^ 

, time factor, teachers often push aside or ignore 

c 1 ren s grievances. Sometimes a procedure is established for 
gnevances but again, because of a lack of time, the pro- 
this practice. The following incident illustrates 


As the result of a fuss on the playground during an after- 
"^e^'ber of the class asked if 
from ♦* ^ ° •'1 class. (We have had these 

W time to time in this fourth grade class.) 

Dose^nf l"’’* discussion— not for the pur- 

remind th * ° but to prevent "rambling" and to 

Iverol subject, 

as eirl " *he president and 

himself. This happened six 
to discuss the^*^'°ikl children gave up the attempt 

the day (Buf another time during 

-e was plrned^rm^ 

not had an oonort ^ several children who had 
opportunity to sign it were still trying to do so. 
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INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 29 

A. The class was playing interclass games. The two top 
teams of girls were playing against each other, and the 
two runner-up teams were playing against eac ot er. 
many times happens in games of this sort, one person ma 
hit or push another person accidentally. Usually t is oes 
result in an incident. In the game between the 
a girl hit another girl unintentionally. The gir w 
said angrily, "I wish Mary would stop hitting me. ' 
taking this the wrong way, retorted back, . m 

mean itl" This comment surprised the rest o t e ® * 

eyes turned to the teacher. The class seemed s oc 

so much by the words as by the person w ° 
and because the statement was made with sue 

Most of the class did not think that ° . aroup, 

her anger was warranted. This girl is Iiavinq in o 

but not as a leader. The group went back to playmg 

subdued manner. vvas 

Later, in class, an argument broke out ov 
wrong in speaking as each did. This distur once 
and firmly squashed, and the children were p 
work. 

, 1 Ug Qot Ds in 

B. Joe was not doing too well m sc oo . 
most of his subjects. He could not get along 
boys in the fifth grade. _ monitor's job. 

To give him more status he was given ° 

He delivered the P. E. list from the P. E- 
rooms once a week. He did this job very ^ ^ service 
At the end of the first semester he joy 

award. On the way home he threw it jgj|y told me 

several boys and girls came singly the chil- 

«bout this. When the class started in the m 
dren looked at Joe, at each other, an a niorning- 

‘o work and nothing was said. It was a ve^ 

afternoon there was a big change. j^aJIer size Jo® 
^han Joe called him a nut. In spite of tiis took 

started to swing but, was pushed class, which 

*''^es with a good deal of name calling* |g,ely un- 

»^sually gets along well together, became 

9lued. 

One Friday afternoon Sue, an . gj about her 

contained child, came to me and comp 
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ways of changing the situation to reduce the frequency of the kinds 
of stress that incapacitate a child and cause a lowering of morale in 
the group. 

Groups in stress situations sometimes respond with silence. This 
reaction is uncommon, probably because most groups contain mem- 
bers who cannot keep still. The explanation for this type of reaction 
may be that the group finds the situation incomprehensible; there- 
fore, the members do not know how to react. In incident D, the 


calmness of the individual who is caught eating another child’s 
snack and the fact that she continued to eat after her actions had 
been exposed is hard to understand and explain. She did not be- 
come defensive or react in a predictable manner. The group mem- 
bers possibly were bewildered and disconcerted because there was 
no clear-cut answer to explain her behavior. It caused the group 
to suffer a temporary disorientation. 

The group reacted differently in incident B, although the be- 
havior of one child was not understood and the situation was un- 
clear. Possibly the name calling was an effort to illicit an explana- 
tion. In any event, the group reacted inappropriately to the stress 
situation and relieved the pressure by engaging in conflict. If 
teachers recognize the cause of such behavior they will take ap- 
propriate action to relieve the stress rather than scold or punish 
me group for fighting. Conditions were much the same in incident 
A. In this case the teacher used force to stop the group in the 
attempt to clarify the situation in terms of right or wrong. It can 
be predicted quite accurately that this class will exhibit more and 
more problem behavior requiring the teacher to use forceful 
methods of control. 


In incident C the stress situation was caused by the failure of the 
^ request for help. The group acted to support 
T ^ thought that the child’s 

ETodnnit others in the class to side with her. 

is most stress and anxiety in the group. This 

solidarity ^ achieved a substantial degree of unity or 


allowine*^nr^Jn hy a stressful situation may be reduced by 

to see Imw nth °£ views that permits the group members 

S^re orthe^ar.S’“‘\“''= ^sualiy, there is a strong 

times the tea^. members to share common perceptions. Many 

7s“e«'i‘rsrcSe 

service award k u ^or example, who threw away his 

go backT^L*:. It was not possible to 

cttusing a stressful co^HV^*' 'vents which led up to the action 
coulddo waftf, gtoup. The best the teacher 

propriate methods^n working tWAJor"'' 
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very concerned. Why this incident caused the group to be- 
come silent for such a long period is hard to «nderstond^ 
Eventually the class did seem ta forget the incident and 
snack period returned to normal. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRACTICE 
Training Problem 

1. What actions can the teacher take in each mcide 

restore group morale? , .l. -t- 

2. Plan what the teacher says and does w 

tempt is first initiated. Predict possible y,j|| 

class group. Plan various statements or ques i clarify 

gain group involvement, reduce the tension, and clarity 

the situation. 

Action Steps ^ 

1. The class group divides and so on. 

works with incident A, section 2 with inci Lg-ln with a 

2. The group members of each section ^ lower 

review of situations and events that cause 

in groups. . jg restore 

3. In planning what the teacher can say pos- 

morale, the statements should be training sections 

sible effects upon the class g*|ons. In other 

should engage in expenmenta d jugqestions into 

words, the training sections should put 
actual practice in so far as possible. 

Concluding Activities 

its conclusions w 

1. Each section in panel form pres j^es the vori- 

large training group. The instructor summon 

ous approaches on the blackboard. viewpoints 

2. Members of the large group problem, 

on ways the various sections approac e 

Comment 

The skill practice session is y^ays of handling 

pants to improve through practice speci not on / 

various situations presented. Speci i the proc- 

‘hould be agreed upon, but group* ‘^ould 

should be included. The . carried out to re- 

he Upon how the management activity 

**ore morale In each. 
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fable companion. I said that I was aware of ihe situation 
and would take care of it. 

Her table companion, Diane, was a large overweight 
child, who had on numerous occasions tried to gain group 
acceptance in a variety of unacceptable ways; showing off, 
begging for companionship, and grabbing some choice pos- 
session of another child. 

Sue's complaint on this occasion concerned the removal 
of rosin from her violin case. My calmness apparently an- 
noyed Sue. She began to cry and said, "But I want you to 
do something to her now." 

Her anguish caused the class to identify with her against 
Diane. Immediately, there were verbal and visual demonstra- 
tions of support for Sue's position. Discussion led to many 
statements of annoyance with Diane's behavior. Some were 
as follows; "She always wants her own way." "She cheats." 
"She takes things that belong to others." A few statements 
were childishly brutal: "She's awfully fat." "I don't like fat 
girls." 


D. During January we often have new children enter 
school. This year a girl from another state, who was a third 
grade repeat entered our class and seemed to have won 
acceptance. 

It is our custom to have snack time at ten o'clock in the 
morning. This one rainy day we were eating snacks in the 
classroom, when one of our girls told me that she couldn't 
find her snack. I helped her to look, but all the lunch bags 
were gone from the shelf. 1 asked her whether her name 
was on the lunch bag. When she answered in the affirma- 
tive, I asked the class to check their bags to be sure that 
they didn't take Cathy's snack by mistake. 

AH checked over their bags with no result. Then I decided 
to look at the bags. The new girl was eating a snack, but 
her lunch bag was inside of her desk. When ! asked her to 
put it^ on top she did, and then we noticed that it had 
at y s name on it. Cathy looked inside and identified the 
^ac as her own. I then asked the new girl whether she 
brought a snack, and she said, "No." Yet, she continued to 
eat the cookie in her hand which she had taken out of 
Cathy's bag. 

The class responded with complete silence. They did not 
react at all although the expressions on their faces seemed 
shocked at such behavior. For 
ot * toss members continued to be quiet and aloof 

Ot .nack t,me, b.t the new member o( oer cla« did not seem 
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course of action Uiat ^vill assist in the 

group should not engage in prosecution or justi ica i , 
ual members should be guided toward wor mg _ 
emotional problems. Teachers must be am 
feelings do^ot complicate tire aI next in- 

moralize. When events such as tire one descn e . morale 
cident occur, the stress placed upon tlie group co solve 

drastically if die readier did not take action to help th g P 
the problem. 


INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 30 

This classroom incident is a perfect example of 
to do! The group looked to me for gut once 
iected. They were forced into solving a prob em 

... .. 

(and the teacherl) at an extremely high pitc - --Q^iplished, 
The project had been completed, clean up , . ^^gir 
and the children hed had a chance to unwind during 

recess period. . -jpnce as we be- 

The excitement was still very much 'j'. another's 

gan the usually enjoyable time of loo mg ^ joring the 
paintings. Unknown to me, there had and Gene 

recess between Jerry (who always cause (cnown 

(known and respected for his ort work m c a , 
to be the possessor of a hot temper). room suddenly 

As the children showed their paintings, Gene's 

became silent. Jerry got up from his sea , 
painting, wadded it up, and then went complete 

The entire group looked at me. My r^ ^ ri vetted on 

shock. Gene stood up, his face ashen, an . ^ijjl v^atched 
'Tie, and began to walk toward l-uU be done, 

'T'e, expecting some Indication of what * ^his obvious 

<lidn't even glance toward the boys, r i 
peed to make a decision for the group an ru/fiea, 

i^g. "I'm certainly glad it wasn't jhe while, for 

Jar 1 don't know just what I would do. l painting 

few long seconds. Gene was getting c os never I®' 

^at he is still asking me for help-^a 
mine.) . .|pg^ at whicn 

^dramatically Gene wadded ap flood of emo* 

point Jerry dissolved into tears and ou c 
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GROUP EMOTIONS AND MORALE 


Stress in classroom groups may be precipitated by one or a 
combination of factors. Time limits cause stress for some groups, 
especially if time is insufficient to permit the completion of a task. 
Threat or punishment, when the group does not do well, may cause 
stress. An insolvable problem, especially when consequences are 
imminent or important, can cause severe pressure. Sudden changes 
in routines, when the routines are of more than ordinary conse- 
quence, and illness or accident in the classroom may cause panic. 
Fear can result in urgency and compulsiveness. The same type of 
situations which causes stress may, under conditions of less urgency 
and intensity, cause anxiety. 

Occasional emotional outbursts of individuals, which may seem 
inappropriate, have the potential to induce an affective state in the 
group. An emotional state is stimulated when two or more individ- 


uals show extreme forms of hostility. The group is shocked and 
the emotional state may become intensified because the feeling is 
shared. This is particularly true when the outburst exceeds any 
behavioral expectation. A stress situation may result because the 
situation is difficult to define and understand, but more often be- 
cause the group cannot determine the appropriate reaction — the 
whole situation is unclear to the members. 

Cohesive groups are more able to operate under emotional stress 
than ^oups which are lacking in cohesiveness. Cohesiveness, be- 
rausc it involves morale, the feeling of belonging together, and 
Identification with others, provides security for members. Unity 
enables groups to resist disruptive forces, both internal and ex- 
ternal, witli much more success than can groups whose members 
are unified to a lesser degree. This implies that when class groups 
arc cohcsne the children are more able to withstand interruptions, 
outsi c distractions, changes, and even internal disruptions within 
c group. However, when the stress situation is severe, the teacher 
rK.i ^ measures to restore group equilibrium and morale. 

reactions to strong feelings expressed by individuals in 
InilJv* 1 additional emotional problems for the group. 

rLciVnn ^Jdes' for example, and this 

is difficult it”* Group’s unity. Handling affect in the group 

clarifvinf^iiii situations involving affect in groups involves 

a^^ion l^t u additional pmblems. When 

S tl« sim.tr" has taken an extreme 

tension The nro!!^' ''hich may be ambiguous, places a group under 
and a thl^ for free expression%f feelings 
the same time involve the group in a supportive, responsible 
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the teacher's obiectives, i.e 
cussion? Also, in trying to 
saying, were any other cues 


what is the purpose of the dis- 
understand what the teacher is 
besides language given. 


Comment 

When teachers are leading a group discussion, they give 
many cues besides the words they are using, er . j 
cues are given when teachers feel insecure or 
They may tell their class groups something a 
meant ar intended. Tone of voice and manner of spealong 
are os important as the words used. 


dominant and subservient 

PATTERNS AND GROUP MORALE 


Sometimes an individual or individuals lowered morale 

dass group and this state o£ affairs contributes ° ^ ^nd 

in the group. It is easy to detect the individua ^ detect 

'vho overpower those who might try to resist. i dominance by a 

effects upon the group. However, overly g pres- 

few individuals does create problems withm m b members 

ence of dominating individuals, for examp 

fo lapse into silence during a discussion ’ juembers from 

fnese individuals are dominant may preven 
deporting crucial group problems to the tea ^ j ihe group 

^Vhen a few individuals create a equilibrium, 

^unot achieve optimum interaction an ^ j^ation of a few. 
naracteristically children react against tire ,yj^gj|^er the ^oup 
ui sometimes they give up and do uot resis • JjqiJi individual 
foists or whether it gives up significantly cli g^ 

^'^^group behavior. . „ prevented from mak- 

The children dominated are automatica y P . jjyjjuals in 
decisions or taking action on their £ energy in main- 

^nizcd groups need to expend a certain amo . ^^jpaicd is under 

“^>ng integration, a group that is for ihi* energy- 

Srwtcr and greater pressure to find causes greater am 

Vp^oup domination by one or a few individua icmix-ra- 

^ atcr stress within the group. The group diat 

whidi are not easily ^5ort to other i 

^^mant situation exists. Or tlie group ^ Frequently ‘ 
"ri behavior in order to maintain a lo scal><^®^ 

“ dominaicd finds a vicum “'“I, other 
j_ “ "> an clTon to restore balance. . ^ l,y one ur a 

’^““P reactions to the stress of being dom.natcd ) 
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Jion over the fight. He was saying how bossy and awful Gene 
had been. 

The class was still In shock. They were aware of the preced- 
ing events and knew that both boys were partially wrong. 
They were unable to decide just who was right and which side 
to take. 

Fortunately, we still had a few minutes of school left, which 
wo used to meet together to talk about what had happened. 
By the end of our discussion the children felt empathy for both 
boys, and both boys were invited to stay after school and 
have another try at painting a picture to take home. Three 
very cooperative girls even offered to stay with them and help 
them get everything out again and then clean up. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRACTICE 


Training Problem 

1. There are times when teachers have no knowledge of 
what happened previously to cause a sudden outbreak in the 
class. Could the teacher say and do anything that might have 
prevented the destruction of the second picture? 

2. The teacher took action to restore the morale of the 
group. How might the situation have been presented to the 
group so that morale was restored and the children were 
understanding and supportive of both individuals? What 
could the teacher say and do to bring about involvement and 
reduce the effects of stress and shock? 

Action Steps 

1. The doss group divides into small training groups of 
our to five persons. A leader is selected to coordinate 
octivnics. 

2. Each person jots down the opening statements that might 
bo made in this particular situation, 

3. After about five minutes the leader will call on group 

present their introductory remarks. The listeners 
whether these opening statements would steer 
iQwor^V away from taking sides and placing blame and 
toward tokmg a supportive position. 

Concluding Activities 

ment^^ Qroup demonstrates one or more opening state- 
bservers should anolyie these statements In terms of 
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personalities feel they must do as the 

They, too, must have a chance to do what ey 

This problem situation frequently brings a ou ° ^ 

view and evaluate cur class standards of 

citizenship. The problem situation occurs only 

and lower reading groups. 

B. In my fourth grade class there were 
only fifteen girls. This soon presented ° P*"® 

Whenever we had class elections, w ic jnto 

weeks, the boys would manage to put eir 
every office they desired. Only to those offices they 
undesirable would they allow a girl to e e ec e , .^gj 
1 quickly realized what was happening making 

the class to save time (which was the ru ■ y^^ould 

only the top office elective (that of mayor) ° Ijle, | 

be chosen at random by drawing riames r n^ayor and 
also talked about the qualification of a goo ^ ^ 

emphasized that no matter whether it jj|«gj^ So they 

they should vote for the candidate es q of the 

wouldn^t be embarrassed about voting or , during the 
opposite sex, I had them all put their ^ ea mayor! 

voting. But for the most part, boys continue ^l^g oth- 

The second problem was the boys °^V fought for their 
letic equipment and games. At first t e , down — ^fof ° 
rights, and with my direction oipmenl and ploy- 

while. Soon the boys began hogging j-ino again, 1 
Ing areas again, the girls were comp a things were 

discussing the problem with joon I began to 

calming down again — for a while! ^ re gyen 

notice that the girls were complaining 
though they were being dominated by t e subservience 

The feeling of the boys' dominance ° 
soon began to creep into other class situa 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKlLl- PRACTlC 

Training Problem ^goctions to 

1 . Besides recognizing Immediate ^ the teacher take 

stress caused by dominance, what dominonce-subservi 

to integrate the group and change . r o 

ence patterns that have developed? case 

2. A plan of action mutt be ,hu gtoup. How 

«ny attempt is made to change con ‘ ‘ steps? 

»s the plan initiated and what are the 
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members in the group: sometimes there is a slowdown in the be- 
havior of group members; they become passive and submissive; they 
wait for the bosses to take the initiative and do not respond at all 
to decisions imposed upon them; they do not respond nonnally 
and time and again wait for the dominating individuals to initiate 
action. 

In contrast to these group reactions individuals in the classroom 
organization usually show a pronounced resistance to dominance by 
a few. Teachers must be able to recognize when the group is re- 
sisting dominance. A number of children may speak out louder and 
faster when a dominating few try to maintain control. The protests 
and behavior may be perceived as defensive; often they do not re- 
ceive support from the teacher and are forced to become so. They 
may be unable to deal with situations because they feel they are 
under attack. The teacher often views this type of behavior as con- 
flict or disorderly behavior. Of course, conflict is present but it is 
conflict created by attempts to resist dominance. Teachers do not 
recognize that the behavior they see is a reaction against a par- 
ticular situation and so fail to effect a change to reduce the stress 
brought on by dominance. 

^ A number of interdependent factors always affect any group 
situation. The teacher in incident A has organized the work situa- 
tion in the class in such a way that it is possible for a few individ- 
uals to dominate. Because a dominance-submissive pattern has been 
established, it is not likely that a mere change in seating will 
eliminate the problem. In incident B the situation is quite different 
and yet a strong dominance situation is developing. 


INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 31 

A. During three-group reading periods the children are 
sea e so that members of the same group are at one table. 
1 use this arrongement for convenience and better organiza- 
lon. ecause of a few domineering students, if seems that 
nye IS no individual work being done at all. The few bosses 
tell those whose answers are different from their own how the 
nswers * ould be, and they see that everyone has these 
"oppens whether the bosses have the correct 
7^** process of answer changing happens in 
when manner, that it is difficult to tell exactly 

indiviriii**l ° ploce. I consider this a problem in that a few 
for thi»n!l *i ®priving the others of the chance to decide 
dren '** answer should be. It is good that chil- 

I do bellovo i»°hl believe is right, but 

becomes a problem when people with weaker 
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bilities of the authority imposed upon them and a strong need to 
be accepted and liked by others in the class. in oosi- 

Teachers must recognize that ^vhen they p ace relation- 

tions where they must control the actions o c members 

ship between the selected child leaders and the o 
may soon become distant. *1,0 mnflict be- 

What do children do when they are caught m ^ ^ 

tween carrying out their leadership roles or they 

liked by classmates? They may t^ to go ^ j£ have a 

may become exceedingly authoritarian, par icu y 
few close associates ^vho advise them '^vhen teacher, 

tough. If they carry out their duties J contempt 

diese children may receive many ^ with a nega- 

because they inadvertently have . approval, 

tive picture of themselves trying to gain te -^^iladership roles 
The idea that all children should be place ^ education, 

to give them training is accepted without qu 

The objective of training children for n^auences. Forcing 

practices employed often have unintended co lower 

diildren to assume such positions can crea ^ jo use group 

dassroom morale. A more constructive approa The whole 

!^election or volunteers who are approved by ^ ^ ^nd accept- 
Picture changes when these leaders have g^^^P . 
ance before they take over the duties of leadersn p. experi- 

The discussion relating to status status and group 

cnced by child leaders relates indirectly to ^ , jg have a funda- 

Positions of leadership. Groups as well as indi ^g^eem, and for 
menul need for externally recognized ^ ’ croup's status can 
security in the school organizational system. ^ 
be threatened because some authority a manner that 

actions against the class or some of its j tneasures should 

« degrading to the class. The idea that no jg ^ot intended, 

c exercised by adult authority figures nroblems and causes 

^ IS how the controls are used that crea P 

unintended affects. ^ ^ ^rhieved some status. 

Classroom groups that feel that ^ey ^v . ^g good ’ 

^‘^ngnition, or success, and are considered y jj^orale when 

^n su^gj. ^ serious, precipitaBt d P the ^°“P , 

ihority figure in the school admonishes P ' 

of its members. No matter if the actiom t m^ 

the quick, firm methods used ^tnp the ^ oc^ ^ 

^U-orth and status and of being a inccnt ve o ^ 

status stripping often destroys the ^ ^jhion, th*s 
;‘^'ed as responsible%nd well behave^ In ^‘^ ^^occs ouibunts 
by a sdiool authority figure '^^y ^ jcal. 

•''Iplcaness and rage «ia. which tl.e teacl.er m 
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Action Steps 

1. The class divides into two planning groups. Group 1 
will work on incident A. Group 2 will work on incident B. 

2. The groups will select both a leader and a reporter. 
Each group will work as a unit and present one report. 

Concluding Activities 

1. Groups will analyze each report gnd make additions 
and changes as needed. The purpose of the analysis is not to 
criticize but to make improvements. 

2. If time allows, each group can analyze its own inter- 
action processes. Was the interaction free or were attempts 
made to dominate the discussion? 

Comment 

In most discussion and planning sessions the participants 
act primarily to stimulate each other, to check suggestions for 
teasibihty, and to supplement and improve the plan. When 
ramtng groups are large, interaction is more difficult. The 
best possible plan will not emerge if training groups have 
problems m functioning. 


individual and 

GROUP STATUS ANXIETY 


their need for m the role of leaders, which increases 

for acceotanro h. recognition by authority figures as well as 

teachers or admin they are selected by 
recognition from perform the leadership role, they need 

themselves that they are 
internal conflkts ra ^ Readership role demanded of them. Many 
i".o posZns of SeS ‘ 

cliildren must u P' ■'^"^tety can be aroused because such 

tlieir acceptance as ^ required of them and still retain 
practices emphasize that group. Present educational 

who succeed in teachers support and recognize individuals 

Cldldren often fiml leadership roles satisfactorily, 

rltangc has occurred in th- ^^‘^^grtttion by the teacher a 

Prom a position of relationships with ^eir classmates. 

Uiemsehes viewed as nnf others in the class they find 

distant and constrainp^H teacher favorites. Others become 

experience anxiety ^®tr approach. These individuals then 

y may become tom bet^veen the responsi- 
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causing them to linger. The third grade bays 

room quite upset about what had occurred. 

to me to teil me that he no longer wanted to be a pl°y ' 

After his declaration, the other children (gir s , 

stated the same thing. They asked me to teii ” 

their decision. It took several days of discussing 

to make them change their minds. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRACTICE 
Training Problem 

1. In each of the incidents presented g^peri- 

classes involved have just undergone a status cr ^ 

ence. What actions can the teacher take in each instanc 
restore class morale? . j y^jih the 

2. Precisely what would the teacher a more 

class to improve morale and to turn the 

positive direction? 


Action Steps 

1. Preparation for putting the plans into 1 fakes 

(a) The class will divide into sec ^n , jection 3 

incident A, section 2 takes incident B, and 

takes incident C. assigned incN 

(b) Members of each section wil ^--eed upon. Each 

dent. A plan of teacher action , , , | f^ play the 

smaii group sectien seiects an .ndjd“° 

role of teacher. Others m tn g nreparation is 

the class group members. T e^ i 

approximately ten to of action to the 

2. Each training section presents P y^here each 

class as a whole. The action begins a ^g^gher must take 
incident ends — the point in time where 

... ihe class should 

3. Persons playing the part of chi r^ ^gg^her !* 

respond to the teacher in terms of ways they belie 
affect them. They should not try to reac fhe sifua 

children would behave. The purpose o 

tion is to improve teacher-group interac i 

Concluding Activities observers 

Following presentation of cherts oppr®®^^ 

>^•11 analyze the class reactions to the i 
the problem. . ,be persons p 

2. Decisions are mode as to whe 
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INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 32 


A. Because of some infraction of playground rules, our 
principal suspended several of the sixth grade boys indefi- 
nitely from the after-school sports team. As it happened, these 
boys were the stars of the team, and our class was very proud 
of them. As I returned after lunch I found my sixth grade boys 
in a heated discussion group rather than an orderly line as 
they usually are. After I had calmed them sufficiently to get 
them inside and seated, I attempted to find out the problem, 
i.e., what had happened to cause the principal to suspend 
our best players. They seemed very reluctant to tell me and 
none of the boys would volunteer information. Finally one of 
the girls (the Brain as she is known by some of the class) re- 
vealed what the problem was. Immediately, the boys in the 
group turned on her with harsh comments of tattle-tale, dumb 
girl, and so on. Her telling me about the problem seemed to 
make the situation worse rather than relieving any of the 
stress. 


B. My fourth grade class is a good class on the whole and 
seldom IS there any trouble on the playground. In fact, the 
Children take great pride because they rarely get into trouble. 
. ^ j* happened recently. One of our new noon aides 

itnn woman and rules the playground with an 

rtk ■ accused one of my boys of using 

usive anguage. Without listening to his story, she washed 
n soap. When I returned after lunch I found 

group of boys. All talking at once, they de- 
seem^?, noon aide in no uncertain terms. Even the girls 
returnf»ft f couldn't forget the incident, and 

time Kp ^ several times during the afternoon, each 
time becoming angry oil over again. 

Room^*n° arade class, the majority of boys and girls in 
to have r They were quite thrilled 

L ore considered 

level bLdmroMh * '* bestowed on the third grade 

The third n ,t ° recess and noon periods are timed. 

This ncrl'" *he yard at those times, 

therefore nlo P‘'°'”Plod in a rainy day session last week; 

‘he ploy leader^ o A by groups. Joseph, one of 

While they werA • *he restroom. 

Icodcrs come in ‘charge of play 

medloielyl She said thot Jo*®ph and his group out im- 
yt J>hD SQid that they were distracting her boys and 
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causing them to linger. The third grade boys 

room quite upset about what had occurred. ^ 

to me to tell me that he no longer wanted to be a 

After his declaration, the other children (gir s a 

stated the same thing. They asked ^ I®' .. 

their decision. It took several days of discussing 

to make them change their minds. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRACTICE 
Training Problem 

1. In each of the incidents presented 
classes involved have just undergone a status cri 
ence. What actions can the teacher take m e 

restore class morale? . j the 

2, Precisely what would the teacher ^ n,ore 

class to improve morale and to turn the r 

positive direction? 

Action Steps 

1. Preparation for putting the plans into ^ takes 

(a) The class will divide into sections, section 3 

incident A, section 2 takes incident B, 

takes incident C. assigned inci- 

(b) Members of each section wi^ llnreed upon. 

dent. A plan of teacher . to play 

small group section selects on individuol 

role of teacher. Others in the , preparation is 

the class group members. T e^ i 

approximately ten to fifteen action to the 

2. Each training section presents t e p v/here each 

class as a whole. The action begins a ^^^cher must take 
incident ends~~the point in time where 

steps. . jj^g class should 

3. Persons playing the part of Jeacher statements 

respond to the teacher in terms ot ways they belie^^ 
affect them. They should not try to reac jhe situa- 

children v/ould behave. The purpose o 

^on is to improve teacher-group interact! 

Concluding Activities 

1. Following presentation of *|'^g'|jcher's cppr®®*^^ 

^ill analyze the class reactions to ^ 

problem. . pers®''* 

2. Decisions are made as to whe 
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the part of the teachers in each case succeeded, or if the 
practices employed created new problems. 

Comment 

When discussing such cases as presented in the incidents, a 
regular suggestion is one that suggests that the situation which 
caused the classes to suffer a drop in morale be changed. 
However, we da not know exactly why the boys were dropped 
from the team. We only know that the class suffered a serious 
drop in morale. Even if the teacher could have the suspension 
lifted, the morale drop has already occurred. Perhaps a 
teacher might prevent a noon aide from taking such punitive 
measures in the future, but again, the morale loss has already 
occurred and school work is affected because the children are 
upset to the point where they must release aggressive energy. 
If instruction is to proceed, the teacher must take action that 
will begin to restore class morale. The third Incident is some- 
what different in that the response was avoidance. The par- 
ticipants in section 3 must decide if the correct approach is 
to try to make children change their minds. 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONAL 
PRACTICES 

An essential part of performing classroom-management activities 
successfully is being able to think in terms of individuals, the class- 
room group, the school organization and how they relate to one 
another. Every teacher needs to understand the integral relations 
between parts in the total system. The effectiveness of teachers is 
severely curtailed whenever they make decisions about individuals 
in their classes as if each were a separate piece of a whole that 
equaled merely the sum of its parts. Individuals, the class group, 
and the organized learning groups in the school influence eaA 
cliild and cause him to behave in one way rather than in another. 
Individuals and groups in interaction exert strong effects on each 
other. Individuals in classroom groups and the class groups in the 
school organization have the capability of generating effects that 
are multiplicative rather than additive. This means that the char- 
acteristics and behavior of each child cannot be viewed as if the 
child existed in isolation. Class group members together have the 
ability to stimulate strong drives in each other. The presence of 
other groups banded together in the school necessitates interaction 
among the class groups, and these groups in interaction exert de- 
termining effects upon one another. Therefore, the behavior of 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRACTICE 
Training Problem 

1. The expectation of winning the contest produced good 
working relations in the class and a boost in morale. The 
class thought its idea a good one and it carried out the plans 
with enthusiasm and to its satisfaction. 'When the entry of 
room 81 failed to win, the hoped-for recognition by the school 
was not forthcoming. It was the first concerted effort of the 
group during the school year, and the failure to win lowered 
morale. What other factors were at work in the building and 
sudden lowering of morale? What could the teacher do to 
restore morale in the group for immediate purposes? What 
long-range action should the teacher take? 

2. What actions could the teacher take to help the class 
see itself in relation to other classes and to improve relation- 
ships? Will morale be improved as a result? 

3. What could the teacher do to improve class morale and 
assist the class's ideas of its relations with the total school? 

Action Steps 

1. Organize into small working groups to decide what the 
teacher's immediate response should be to the disappointment 
and lowering of morale in the class. 

2. Outline the steps the teacher might take. 

3. Draft a statement of what the teacher would say at 
each of the points of the agreed-upon steps. 

4. Describe the manner of teacher communication that 
would be most effective at each of the steps as written in the 
draft. One continued manner throughout would be incompat- 
ible with the planned progress. For example, o cheery voice 
and posture that says (along with the words) the contest 
wasn't very important, or it was too bad but we will have 
belter luck another time, could not be maintained as a man- 
ner suitable to the desired goal of improving morale. 

5. When the general plan and steps are agreed upon, the 
draft of what to soy is completed, and the manner of commu- 
nication for successive stages determined, make a tape re- 
cording. One member of the group may be selected or may 
volunteer to play the part of the teacher. Other members of 
the group may take the parts of pupils and make the com- 
ments that would be expected. This will help the teacher move 
through the planned steps with some feeling of the probable 
reaction of the pupils in the class. 

6. Play the tape and listen for the effectiveness of the plan: 
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the case. All-school enterprises are commonly made competitive 
with some reward given to those classes that do the best. 

Because this is the environment in which teachers must often 
operate, they may have difficulty in directing class effort toward the 
actual objectives. A competitive situation, for example, clianges 
the nature of the objectives. Children work not to bring paper, gain 
memberships, or make the best possible exhibit. They work to beat 
other classes in the school. Group purpose is oriented toward win- 
ning rather than toward achieving the actual goals. If the project 
is oriented toward winning, then the morale of children in classes 
which do not win is bound to be lowered even though they also 
receive some reward for their efforts. 

Human needs in a joint enterprise in which a number of groups 
are interacting are most satisfied by achieving and by cooperating 
rather than by competing. The all-school enterprise should reach 
its objectives with a minimum of unsought consequences and cost 
to morale. Because this often is not the case, teachers must do 
everything possible to reduce the effects of all-school projects on the 
morale of their groups. Even groups that win may suffer a drop in 
morale following the elation which comes with victory. Such groups 
often receive a backlash from losing groups and members become 
defensive and uncomfortable. 

Mutual satisfaction can be facilitated by a realistic initial struc- 
turing of group members' expectations relative to the contribution 
they are to make toward the school enterprise, admittedly this is 
difficult to achieve if a highly competitive atmosphere exists 
throughout the total school environment. Groups can be highly 
motivated to achieve the major goal rather than the subgoal of 
winning and earning a reward. If, in spite of everything that is 
done, a competitive spirit pervades and interest is deflected away 
from the major objectives and focused upon winning, teachers must 
be prepared for the consequences and plan actions designed to 
restore the group morale. 

Group morale will remain high if its joint efforts result in prog- 
ress and if its efforts are noted and praised. Achievement by the 
group has a stimulating effect on individuals. Even though the goal 
set is not quite reached, cooperation, better communication, and 
an acceptance of increased responsibility — all forms of progress — 
are achieved. However, to experience progress, the group must con- 
tinually be made aware of the improvement it has made. 


INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 34 

school Q PTA membership contest is 
held. Each member of the winning room is treated to an ice 
cream soda. 
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the case. All-school enterprises are commonly made competitive 
with some reward given to those classes that do the best. 

Because this is the environment in which teachers must often 
operate, they may have difficulty in directing class effort toward the 
actual objectives. A competitive situation, for example, changes 
the nature of the objectives. Children work not to bring paper, gain 
memberships, or make the best possible exhibit. They work to beat 
other classes in the school. Group purpose is oriented toward win- 
ning rather than toward achieving the actual goals. If the project 
is oriented toward winning, then the morale of children in classes 
which do not win is bound to be lowered even though they also 
receive some reward for their efforts. 

Human needs in a joint enterprise in which a number of groups 
are interacting are most satisfied by achieving and by cooperating 
rather than by competing. The all-school enterprise should reach 
its objectives with a minimum of unsought consequences and cost 
to morale. Because this often is not the case, teachers must do 
everything possible to reduce the effects of all-school projects on the 
morale of dieir groups. Even groups that win may suffer a drop in 
morale following the elation which comes with victory. Such groups 
often receive a backlash from losing groups and members become 
defensive and uncomfortable. 

Mutual satisfaction can be facilitated by a realistic initial struc- 
turing of group members’ expectations relative to the contribution 
they are to make toward the school enterprise, admittedly this is 
difficult to achieve if a highly competitive atmosphere exists 
throughout the total school environment. Groups can be highly 
motivated to achieve the major goal rather than the subgoal of 
winning and earning a reward. If, in spite of everything that is 
done, a competitive spirit pervades and interest is deflected away 
from the major objectives and focused upon winning, teachers must 
be prepared for the consequences and plan actions designed to 
restore the group morale. 

Group morale will remain high if its joint efforts result in prog- 
ress and if its efforu are noted and praised. Achievement by the 
group has a stimulating effect on individuals. Even though the goal 
set is not quite reached, cooperation, better communication, and 
an acceptance of increased responsibility — all forms of progress — 
are a^ieved. However, to experience progress, the group must con- 
tinually be made aware of the improvement it has made. 


INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 34 

I, u school Q PTA membership contest is 

held. Each member of the winning room is treated to an ice 
cream soda. 
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the case. All-school enterprises are commonly made competitive 
with some reward given to those classes that do the best. 

Because this is the environment in which teachers must often 
operate, they may have difficulty in directing class effort toward the 
actual objectives. A competitive situation, for example, change 
the nature of the objectives. Children work not to bring paper, gain 
memberships, or make the best possible exhibit. They work to beat 
other classes in the school. Group purpose is oriented toward win- 
ning rather than toward achieving the actual goals. If the project 
is oriented toward winning, then the morale of children in classes 
which do not win is bound to be lowered even though they also 
receive some reward for their efforts. 

Human needs in a joint enterprise in which a number of groups 
are interacting are most satisfied by achieving and by cooperating 
rather than by competing. The all-school enterprise should reach 
its objectives with a minimum of unsought consequences and cost 
to morale. Because this often is not the case, teachers must do 
everything possible to reduce the effects of all-school projects on the 
morale of their groups. Even groups that win may suffer a drop in 
morale following the elation which comes with victory. Such groups 
often receive a backlash from losing groups and members become 
defensive and uncomfortable. 

Mutual satisfaction can be facilitated by a realistic initial struc- 
turing of group members' expectations relative to the contribution 
they are to make toward the school enterprise, admittedly this is 
difficult to achieve if a highly competitive atmosphere exists 
throughout the total school environment. Groups can be highly 
motivated to achieve the major goal rather than the subgoal of 
winning and earning a reward. If, in spite of everything that is 
done, a competitive spirit pervades and interest is deflected away 
from the major objectives and focused upon winning, teachers must 
be prepared for the consequences and plan actions designed to 
restore the group morale. 

Group morale will remain high if its joint efforts result in prog- 
ress and if its efforts are noted and praised. Achievement by the 
group has a stimulating effect on individuals. Even though the goal 
set IS not quite reached, cooperation, better communication, and 
an acceptance of increased responsibility — all forms of progress — 
are achieved. However, to experience progress, the group must con- 
tinually be made aware of the improvement it has made. 


INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 34 

A. Each year ot our school a PTA membership contest Is 
held. Each member of the winning room is treated to an ice 
cream soda. 
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the case. All-school enterprises are commonly made competitive 
with some reward given to those classes that do the best. 

Because this is the environment in which teachers must often 
operate, they may have difficulty in directing class effort toward the 
actual objectives. A competitive situation, for example, cliangp 
the nature of the objectives. Children work not to bring paper, gain 
memberships, or make the best possible exhibit. They work to beat 
other classes in the school. Group purpose is oriented toward win- 
ning rather than toward achieving the actual goals. If the project 
is oriented toward winning, then the morale of children in classes 
which do not win is bound to be lowered even though they also 
receive some reward for their efforts. 

Human needs in a joint enterprise in which a number of groups 
are interacting are most satisfied by achieving and by cooperating 
rather than by competing. The all-school enterprise should reach 
its objectives with a minimum of unsought consequences and cost 
to morale. Because this often is not the case, teachers must do 
everything possible to reduce the effects of all-school projects on the 
morale of their groups. Even groups that win may suffer a drop in 
morale following the elation which comes with victory. Such groups 
often receive a backlash from losing groups and members become 
defensive and uncomfortable. 

Mutual satisfaction can be facilitated by a realistic initial struc- 
turing of group members' expectations relative to the contribution 
they are to make toward the school enterprise, admittedly this is 
difficult to achieve if a highly competitive atmosphere exists 
throughout the total school environment. Groups can be highly 
motivated to achieve the major goal rather than the subgoal of 
winning and earning a reward. If, in spite of everything that is 
done, a competitive spirit pervades and interest is deflected away 
from the major objectives and focused upon winning, teachers must 
be prepared for the consequences and plan actions designed to 
restore the group morale. 

Group morale will remain high if its joint efforts result in prog- 
ress and if its efforts are noted and praised. Achievement by the 
group has a stimulating effect on individuals. Even though the goal 
set IS not quite reached, cooperation, better communication, and 
an acceptance of increased responsibility — all forms of progress — 
are achieved. However, to experience progress, the group must con- 
tinually be made aware of the improvement it has made. 


mClDENT-SlMULATION EXERCISE 34 

A. Each year at our school a PTA membership contest is 
held. Each member of the winning room is treated to an ice 
cream soda. 
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before the small-group training Is concluded so the groups 
con organize suggestions for the report to the total group. 

Concluding Activities 

1. The reporter from groups 1 and 2 will present the con- 
elusions reached. 

2. Members of the large group will analyze and evaluate 
the reports. Individual members of the training group may 
express their views of the decisions reached. 

Comment 

Although it is very important to avoid actions which may 
cause a lowering of morale in the group/ or which moy disrupt 
group unity. It is not uncommon that demands upon the school 
organization create pressures in classroom groups, the results 
of which cannot always be predicted. It is suggested that 
most of the attention be placed upon restoring morale, as it is 
not possible to maintain a substantial level. 


INAPPROPRIATE MANAGEMENT 
PRACTICES AND MORALE 

If the classroom organization as a whole is unified and coopera- 
tive, it reduces teacher-group intervention and the necessity for 
teachers to continually redefine acceptable patterns of conduct. A 
unified group can more easily define and redefine common behav- 
ioral goals, thus permitting unity of action. Many times some or a 
number of children in the class do not adhere to acceptable stand- 
ards of conduct at a particular time. The members of the total class 
have the ability to strongly influence the behavior of individual 
members, but often when some of the children in the group do not 
behave appropriately, teachers deal only with the children involved. 
They ignore the fact that the behavior of these individuals is of 
concern to the total group. 

When teachers deal only with a subgroup in the class, this sub- 
group may become resistant and develop behavioral patterns of its 
own that are in conflict with those of the larger group. These pat- 
terns of behavior, or norms, regulate the behavior of the members 
of the subgroup. Because the integrity of the class organization is 
dependent to a large degree upon a commonality of expectation 
regarding the appropriate behavior patterns of members, when 
teachers deal only with a subgroup which has not acted in. accord- 
ance with agreed-upon standards cohesiveness is lowered or de- 
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achieve unity when a series of events on the playground 
affected the morale of the entire class. 

It seems that the boys were ploying around on the yard 
instead of staying in the game area. They were not being 
harmful, and to them they were just having fun, but they got 
into trouble with the yard duty teacher and we all knew 
something hod to be done because our class reputation was 
at stake. 

My first action was to make the boys see that they had 
been wrong. Then 1 benched all the boys for two weeks. At 
P. E. time the boys were to do exercises and at recess, since 
1 had yard duty, they were to follow me. We did this one 
day, then they acted up during lunch time when I wasn't 
around, and ( was so mad 1 sent three boys to the principal's 
office. They returned with a note saying they made a commit- 
ment and please try them again. Naturally 1 had to try all the 
boys, so we had a discussion on working out a plan of action 
for the ployground. They kept telling me the same old stand- 
ards until I told them that they didn't fee} any of the words. 
Then I asked them why they thought I wanted them to make a 
plan. Finally one boy said that if we plan, we'll want to do it. 
Each boy then mode a plan (for example; not socking the 
boll, not hitting anyone, and so on). When we went to P. E., 
I stayed with the girls and could see the boys. They were 
playing ond hitting eoch other and sneaking to see if t was 
watching. I went over to them, stopped the game, and con- 
fronted them. They admitted what was happening and said 
they were wasting their time. We then made some more real- 
istic plans — they stated again what they were going to avoid. 
I feel that the plan worked the second lime because the boys 
a CiVcPRoe -virhat it was t/rey were reotVy doing, and 

they were made aware of how their behavior seemed to 
others. This seemed to make them feel that they wanted to 
act right and according to the standards we had developed 
in class. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRACTICE 
Training Problem 

1. Assume that the group hod developed some degree of 
unity, and that the standards were accepted although the 
cr^mltmenl was not firm. Whot could the teacher have done 
when the trouble occurred with the teacher on yard duty? 

2. Who I can the teacher say and do to handle this prob- 
lem and yet further unify ond integrate the group? 
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INTRODUCTION 

Conflict is a more common ingredient in doily interaction than we recog- 
nue or choose to recognize. We prize the smooth and unruffled course of 
classroom and interpersonal relations, and for the attainment of school 
obiectives this is understandable and necessary. Valuing the uneventful 
should not be carried to the point where we fail to understand that 
constructive potential may inhere in conflicts. 

Daily Interaction In the classroom tends to generate conditions which 
cause or arouse hostile feelings and actions. The continuing interoction 
of members of the class and of the teacher and the class is marked by 
changes in the degree of feelings of sotisfaction and liking for work and 
for others in the group. If a high level of support and acceptance of 
themselves, of others, and of the school learning tasks could be achieved 
and then held constant, the work of the teacher would be eased. But such 
constant conditions are not the usuot state, especially over a period of 
time. A realistic expectation, then, is that changes will occur through daily 
interaction and that feelings within the group will fluctuate and affect 
performance. The teacher must deal with these changes through observa- 
tion, analysis, and skilled action. 

One of the most revealing and most distinctive group actions is that of 
hostility and conflict. Behind hostile, aggressive behavior lies an accumu- 
lation of emotion and feeling. When the feelings ore strong enough, or 
iho stimulus or provocation is sufficiently intense, open expresdons rccog- 
nizobte os conflict occur. 

Some groups show hostile, aggressive reactions in situations that would 
evoke withdrawal and apathy from other groups. Another distinguishing 
guoiity of a group is the eose and speed with which they respond. Some 
groups would respond immediately to a relatively slight interference with 
their goals or plans and would use loud and physically vigorous means 
to deol with if, whereas other groups would view the same interference 
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mates. Other committees had been appointed to write and to dupli- 
cate the brochure. In this case, they met the deadline, which 
becoming increasingly important to the class. On the last da^ the 
cartoonists arrived to say that the drawings were not ready. 7 ime 
had run out, all tlie children knew it, and no substitution was 
possible. The motivation to reach their goal had been interfered 
with, and to a high degree. The conditions for aggression and 
conflict were present. 

The number of frustrated responses in a sequence is a precipitat- 
ing factor for aggression when a strong motivation to reach a group 
goal exists. In the example of the class striving to win the prA 
attendance banner, a sequence of interference in reaching the goal 
occurred. The failure of the illustrators could have terminated the 
entire project and resulted in expressions of hostility. In the class 
described, this did happen, and strong remarks were hurled at the 
delinquent artists. Because the written material was ready and they 
had arranged to use the duplicator in the office, someone suggested 
tliat they proceed without the illustrations. The class almost visibly 
pulled itself together, agreed, and proceeded to accept the report of 
Uie writing committee. Special arrangements had been made to 
have the brochure duplicated in the school office. At the scheduled 
time, tlie copy was taken there. However, in a few minutes a crest- 
fallen and agitated committee returned to report that the office was 
unable to meet the commitment owing to some unexpected and 
high-priority work whidi had come in. Again, the none-too-settled 
feeling in the class showed signs of becoming open aggression. 
Angry mutterings were heard to gain momentum. At this point the 
tcadicr decided the class had dealt with all the upsets it could 
handle and made a proposal to save the project. He suggested since 
duplicated copies would not be possible that each pupil prepare his 
own handwritten brodiure, copying the material prepared by the 
writing Some object^, most agreed. The writing cont- 

miitec had started to write the copy on the board when a messenger 
arriscd saying that the film they were scheduled to see later must be 
slionn at once. The class was to proceed to the auditorium imme- 
diately. The generally angry rraponse to this announcement made 
it almost impossible to move the group. They would not listen to 
the tcadicr's direction to put things on their desks and to line up. 
When they finally did, however, it was with much shoving, push- 
ing, and hitting on die W'ay to and from the film and during the 
showing. Tins sequence of frustrating occurrences produced physi- 
cal and verbal conflict in a class that had been strongly motivated 
toward a group goal. 

Acts of conflict and aggression are Inhibited by a group under 
certain conditions. The punishment that is anticipated is an in- 
hibitor. If the punishment foreseen is weak or inconsequential or 
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more directly aggressive reactions, that is, more physical attacks and 
the like. Since organized groups have by definition greater unity of 
feeling and more commonly accepted tvays of acting, they can use 
their power in. direct expressions of a^ession with less employ- 
ment of indirect avenues and displacement. The unorganized group 
which is not sufficiently integrated or unified to work toward the 
usual goals using the usual procedures is also not as able to generate 
acts of conflict. 

Acts of aggression are assumed by some writers and teachers to 
reduce the tendency of a group to aggress again. This interpretation 
is that the act of agression is cathartic; the group gets the strongly 
hostile and aggressive tendencies out of its system. It is then as- 
sumed that the drive to aggression is lessened and feelings within 
the group drop toward the normal or usual. Observations by 
teachers fail to confirm this as a dependable prediction. At times, 
the class seems satisfied and conflicts cease. At other times, the 
conflict diminishes, only to begin, again. 

What are the reactions in a classroom group following an act of 
conflict or strong aggression on its part? The success of the aggres- 
sion in resolving the problem or in attaining the objective is an 
important factor in whether the aggression or the tendency to con- 
tinue further aggression is reduced. This matter of the success or 
failure of the action is all too frequently overlooked in both re- 
search and practical applications.' 

The classroom group that has acted aggressively and has not 
achieved its goals can be expected to reduce its level of expressed 
hostility only temporarily. If the frustrating or thwarting conditions 
persist and are not changed, the class may return again to its aggres- 
sive attack. It may seem to be what teachers may describe as con- 
tinually quarrelsome or easily set olf, meaning that there are 
recurrences of angry, fighting behavior. The lack of success in 
resolving the real source of the continuing difficulty may not be 
easily identifiable. 

Another explanation of the fact that acts of conflict are not termi- 
nal or even self-limiting is that a conditioning effect sets in. An 
aggressive act may, then, evoke further aggressive acts. Teachers 
who have observed this group behavior see that the excitement and 
cxliilatatiori that comes with doing the forbidden or with breaking 
the rules, gives such a pleasant and heady feeling that it leads to 
repetition. It is comparable to the individual child's thrill in per- 
forming a dangerous act — climbing too high, swinging over an 
open space, or walking on a narrow trail. Why the conflict recurs 
is probably not to be found in a single explanation. The group and 


' A. J. Yates, frunraiiorj and Confitcl, New York; ^V^ey, 1962. 
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two or more classes are of particular concern. The issues must be 
of significance to the groups at that point in time lE they are to 
influence the nature of the interaction. For example, the assign* 
ment of the baseball diamond becomes important during the spring 
season and will be of little concern at other times of the year. 
Classes will vie for the use of certain facilities and equipment at 
given times of the year, and they can become important issues. 
Other matters of intergroup concern, and hence influences on the 
quality of the interaction, are values and goals of the group, threats 
to safety and reputation, and the like. 

Conflict between classes, as well as within classes, can be con* 
ceptualized in a different way: conflict in a system. From one point 
of view, a group of students and their teacher represent a system, 
relatively complete within itself and within whicli communication 
takes place, structure is established, and norms develop. From an- 
other point of view, such a classroom group is a part of a school, 
which in turn can be seen as a part of a larger educational system 
or some other larger plan of organization. Conflict between classes, 
or intragroup conflict, can be viewed as occurring between sub- 
systems when we are looking at the data and the interaction on the 
level of a system. 

A distinction is made between two types of conflict by Guetzkow 
and Gyr. On the surface, both kinds of conflict would be similar. 
Their overt manifestation would be sufficiently disruptive, for in- 
stance, that the lesson would be upset, or delayed, or not finished. 
The first type of conflict is substantive, or that which has its origin 
in the substance of the task which the group is undertaking. The 
second is affective conflict and derives from the emotional and 
affective aspects of the group's interpersonal relations.^ Both types 
of conflict are observable in children’s aggressive actions. 

The teacher, in instances of conflict that he determines are pri- 
marily substantive, can help the group reach agreement by giving 
his attention to facts. Because the basic disagreement is in the realm 
of ideas, the facts that are available should be examined and used. 
The teacher may actively aid the group in exploring the problem 
by proposing solutions and encouraging friendly feelings among 
the pupils. 

In affective conflict, with its essentially emotional and hostile 
interpersonal relations, the group members tend to withdraw and 
to avoid one another. The withdrawal may extend to the problem 
situation about which they will appear disinterested. The teacher's 
effort will be to establish communication and to draw the group 


®H. Guetzkow and J. Gyr, "An Analysis of Conflict in Decision Making 
Groups," Human ileiadons, 7:367-382, 1954. 
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desirable, and destructive behavior may, in fact, be serving a useful 
purpose. . 

The delineation of areas of group valup is important m devel- 
oping a cohesive working group. At first individuals are uncertain 
to what extent they agree or disagree about values- A growing per- 
ception of shared values promotes efficiency by providing a common 
ground. It also gives a common frame of reference for specific goals. 
With the establishment o£ areas of agreement, and of disagreement, 
too, the members of a class are able to interact and cooperate. The 
shared values which form a known groundwork may stem from 
different individual motives. There may be agreement on the im- 
portance of the best possible school adiievement by the children 
but for different purposes: to meet family standards, as preparation 
for further education, or for vocational needs. It is also worth not- 
ing that shared values are not necessarily conscious or systematically 
verbalized. The value structure of a present group is developed pri- 
marily through interaction. Of course, not all conflicts are elimi- 
nated from a group that has adequately — although agg;ressively — 
defined its common values. It is to be expected, though, that the 
amount of conflict in future stages of development will be substan- 
tially reduced. 

Conflict and open hostility are part of the process by which 
pupils come to general agreement on the work tasks before them. 
The expression of hostility — an interactive process — stimulates a 
group to form a group structure more quickly than might otherwise 
be the case. Conflict is an integrative process when it opens, or 
causes to open, channels of communication. If the communication 
breaks down or is not permitted, the initial hostility will continue 
rather than dissipate. It will result in. a divided, rather than an 
integrated and cooperative, class group. 

If strong hostility or conflict erupts after the initial stage of a 
group's formation, the teacher can take steps to re-establish the 
group’s cohesiveness. Usually this will be easier than the initial 
stages, as there are known common values which can be referred to 
and which will recall agreed-upon goals and ways of working. 

WAYS OF HANDLING CONFLICT 

Aggression may be evident in the early stages of group develop- 
ment ^and then lessen as class membera become acquainted and 
establish Uteir norms and procedures. At times conflict arises and 
group unity must again be restored. Not a fixed and stable property, 
unity can dissolve quickly. 

When the group or parts of the group exhibit aggressive or hos- 
tile behavior, what can a teacher do? A first step is to analyze the 
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“best” by the group as a whole. In other words, the children are 
establishing what is acceptable and what is not acceptable. How- 
ever, if there is actual deep-seated conflict, and if the group is not 
helped to resolve the conflict, a split in the group may occur and 
cohesiveness will decrease to a great degree. 

Disagreements can build up into serious conflicts if the children 
are not given an opportunity to examine all aspects of the problem 
in an orderly fashion. It is frequently the case tliat when children 
disagree a certain pattern of behaviors occur. Observation of a 
class group involved in a playground dispute reveals these patterns. 
At first only a few children are exchanging loud remarks. Others 
join in and clamor is heard. The noise created by many children 
talking at the same time grows louder. The noise and confusion 
results in pressure which causes the participants to become more 
tense and vehement in their pronouncements. Sometimes the cause 
of the original argument is lost or becomes confused because of the 
intrusion of personal remarks. If the dispute is not resolved, it can 
continue to grow and can become a major conflict. Children need 
help and guidance in settling their disputes. When teachers take 
the time to help the class group solve the problems of interpersonal 
relations, the time spent can be utilized to heighten a feeling of 
security and cohesiveness The process of group problem-solving acts 
to create even greater unity than existed before the conflict began. 

Group discussion is infrequently used to resolve conflicts that 
occur in the classroom or that have repercussions there and began 
elsewhere. It is, of course, used every day to explore subject areas, 
expand assignments, and plan for further study. Skillfully guided, 
group discussion is a useful means of dealing with conflicts in the 
classroom. Children who are not skillfully guided fall into a pattern 
of repeating louder and louder and with increasing vehemence their 
differences of opinion; the conflict is heightened rather than re- 
solved. The following description is of one teacher’s use of group 
discussion when conflict occurred. 

A scowling group of boys and girls marched into the fifth grade 
room after the lunch period. They plunked themselves into their 
seats while exchanging angry looks and mutterings — evidence that 
there were hostile feelings toward one another. 

This was the day the filth grade was decorating the auditorium 
for the farewell party to the sixth grade. The planning had taken 
several sessions and each of the jobs had been carefully decided. 
Committees were self-chosen and most of the class was involved 
except for a few who were preparing programs. The committees 
were organized to carry out the flower theme and each sixth grader 
was to he presented witli a stylized flower from the background set 
up on the stage. Each flower was to be centered with the graduate's 
name. The idea had delighted the entire class as the stage would be 
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causes and to define the problem. They were angry because the 
work situation was not satisfactory and they did not know where 
to place the blame. Blaming one anodier was unusual for them. 

As he began the discussion and continued to guide it, the teacher 
kept his guidelines in mind. 


1. The purpose is to search for causes, Tather than to just talk about 
the situation and bemoan the difficulties. 

2, The obvious facts were known, but the dnldren needed to explore 


their feelings about the facts. 

3. The discussion must achieve a goal — in this case a revision of the 
original plan that would be practical and achieve the results that 
the class had envisioned. 

4, The discussion should restore group harmony and interpersonal 


relations, 

5> The students should become more skilled in group interaction and 
more understanding of the processes in which they had and would 
participate. 


The teacher asked the class to quickly change its chairs to the 
usual face-to-face seating which they used for discussions. As they 
did so, the feelings of hostility were still evident. The teacher wrote 
on the board: 


Did our plan work? 

Why? or Why not? 

What is our problem and how can we solve it? 

Each child told briefly what he thought about the situation and, 
in so doing, released some tension. The first remarks took up where 
the arguments had stopped. 

"Those background people just v/ere slow — creepy slowl" 

"Yah, we had ta wait after we had our flowers ready," 

"The flower people hod cut, painted, outlined — and they 
(pointing) weren't ready yet — after oil that!" 

This last drew a gasp and glare from Mitch, who countered 
with, "We were not slow — the glue just didn't hold and then 
we had to go for some double-tape. If you had kept out of 
our way — slow!" 

"The printers were o.k. — except when Red thought It a joke 
about the paper not sticking," said a girl. 

It wasn t too bad," said Willi, calmly and slowly, "urvtil 
the background came down in one place and smeared the 
paint — not quite, almost dry it was." 

The teacher wrote a few words on the board as each child spoke. 
To slow the pace and keep an orderly flow, he would ask, "Will 
this remind you of your fact?" The phrases were condensed to read: 
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rating was completed on time. Good interpersonal relations were 
restored, and each member o£ the class seemed gratified with his 
part and the happy outcome. 

In this incident the teacher had little choice about whether to 
proceed with the discussion when the children were in an upset 
state. When a choice is possible and time pressures are less severe, a 
delay may be advisable. A delay in which tempers are calmed before 
discussion is attempted has both plus and minus values. The plus 
is the quieting and gaining o£ perspective by the group members. 
The minus is the solidifying of rights and wrongs in the minds. 
Exigencies o£ the situation sometimes dictate the decision, whereas 
at other times the teacher’s judgment must determine the decision. 

In the fifth grade conflict over the decorations, the teacher acted 
to use the situation constructively. His procedure involved the 
following steps. 

1. Each child was given the opportunity to make a brief statement re- 
garding the facts as he saw them. No attempt was made to qualify 
these remarks, as they served to release tension. 

2. An attempt was made to reach agreement on some point. (These 
were the true facts regarding what occurred in the auditorium.) 

3. The children were guided in a search to find this immediate cause of 
the difficulty. 

4. Underlying causes were explored. 

5. The problem was stated. 

6. The class suggested various solutions to the problem. 

7. A brief summarization was made of the progress the group had 
made in the discussion. 

Because the group was highly cohesive, it showed an ability to 
express more hostility more directly with respect to its source than 
would a group low in cohesiveness. The desire of the group mem- 
bers to repair group unity and proceed toward a strongly desired 
goal increased the efficiency of the discussion process. The work 
that the teacher had previously expended in welding the group and 
increasing its satisfaction with the discussion procedure proved 
advantageous when the crisis arose. 

Children often handle conflict in their groups dramatically and 
vigorously. The help of an adult is not always required. Chapter 4 
cited an example where a number of third grade girls were playing 
with a large rubber ball during the noon hour. They were in their 
assigned play space and were completely absorbed in their activity. 
Some fourth grade boys suddenly appeared on the scene. They 
raced through the circle, grabbed the ball, and tossed it back and 
orth a tew times to tantalize the shrieking girls. Then they took 
I le ball and dribbled it across the play yard, the girls following in 
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4. Examine and appraise the solutions (as decided in step 3). 

5. Consider the steps to be taken in carrying out the diosen solution. 

One day in mid-December when the children came in from lunch, 

I told them that 1 would like to have them talk about a problem 
which I had noticed in the playground. 1 reminded them of solu- 
tions to other problems which had resulted from class discussions. 

I told them that I believed our class could handle this problem also. 

1 explained that I would be writing down the things that were said 
so that we could remember them when we talked about it again. 

1 told the children that I would like for them to tell me about 
some of the problems on the playground and that I would like to 
have them start with two square. The following were typical com- 
ments. 

"Some kids don't go out when they're supposed to," 

"They lock the game and take the boll with them when 
they go to tell the teacher." 

“They argue even after we vote." 

"They keep changing the rules from 'castes' to 'hards.' " 

On another chalkboard 1 wrote:' “What Causes These Problems?" 
Some comments were: 

"They won't go out when they're out." 

"A lets B stay if people aren't looking out and he likes 
them."i 

"They vote everybody out so they con get up quicker/' 

The time allotted for this discussion was almost over and the in- 
terest was beginning to wane, so I told the children that we would 
discuss this some more and suggested that they continue to think 
about it, especially while they were on the playground. 

Three days later we resumed the discussion. 1 read to the chil- 
dren from the copy I had made of what had been recorded on the 
chalkboard. Then I asked them to help me make a list of solutions 
which had already been tried. It was as follows. 

"Go tell the teacher." 

"I just go out when I'm out." 

Sometimes the teacher makes someone get out of the 

game." 

A summary of the discussion of each point was. 


>-A and B are the names of the two squares id the game and the chil- 
dren often refer to the person occupying square A as A rather than by 
hi» name. 
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the umpire could not participate in any game in which he was 
umpiring. . 

They were very anxious to vote right away, and two boys anu 
two girls were chosen very smoothly by the democratic process. 
Before they voted, I tried to impress upon tliem that it would be 
very important that they voted for someone who was aware of all 
of the rules and who would be very fair in disregarding personal 
friends and so forth. 

The children were very anxious to get started and insisted that I 
find time to make some kind of badges before the morning recess. 

I cut circles from tagboard and wrote either "Girls’ Umpire Room 
7” or "Boys' Umpire Room 7." 

At noon the class took our equipment anti went to the field where 
they could play alone. Afterward, they came to report that the boys 
from other classes had joined their game and would not play fair. 
It was decided that if the children from other classes were using our 
balls and participating in our games they could abide by the de- 
cisions of our umpires. 

Later the boys said they wanted to talk about a game of field 
kick. Since there had been only one game for the hoys, only the 
head umpire had supervised. The game went slowly because he had 
to run around the field giving his decisions and he missed some of 
the plays. It was decided that he would watch home and first and 
that the assistant umpire would watch second and third. 

This program has been in effect for two weeks. I have chosen 
activities for the P. E. period which the umpires have been able to 
organize and supervise. I have watched from a distance. Besides 
helping the children, this has been a great help to me. Being re- 
lieved of keeping my eye on the ball, I can now keep my eye on 
the children. This has enabled me to observe their individual so- 
cial and physical development and to make plans accordingly. 

Today was the beginning of the third week, and new umpires 
were chosen. The boys retained the same head umpire but selected 
another assistant. The girls chose two new ones. 

In conclusion, 1 would like to make the following observations. 

1. Children may become responsible if given responsible positions. 

2. Children will accept teacher-imposed rules (perhaps even ask for 
them) if they have previously had a part in creating rules and 
solving problems. 

5. Discussion as a means of problem solving can be carried over to 
other areas of the children's school and personal activities. 

When the class first chose two boys and two girls to be their 
umpires, I noticed that one of the boys and one of the girls had 
not been entirely honest. That is, they would certainly try to get 
away with someU^ing if they had an opportunity. 1 was interested 
to see what the outcome would be now. These children turned out 
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Sometimes 1 try to treat it lightly and make no big issue, but 
If I have to I use firmness. That is, quiet firmness, such as, 
"Please, no more of that In school!" 

After lunch and recess the complaints take time away from 
activities scheduled at these times. This happens more often 
than I like or think is good for the class. There are times— a 
week or more at a time— when it is peaceful. A few of the 
pupils in the class continue to work on their own while these 
complaints crop up. Most of the others appear to be listening 
to the various complaints. How these four can come up with 
so many things must be something to listen to, by the way, 
and could seem amusing, except that they are In deadly ear- 

from be ' r '-terruptions prevent me 

from beginning work with the class on time 
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‘he discussion process and to more real through 

which Is to follow. ° *he reality practL 

3. The class is divided groups. 

«"bcd. d- 

tho other fourth grade dalt memb 

b'hty in deciding whether to 

behavior or whether to ploy a «rlri • 

The small oroun i. / ®* instances. 

'-“y the teacher and doss v “«‘hentic 

ciQss behavior, the resulting actions, and 
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.he plan for 

ence and is observing for training s 

Concluding Activities 

n with the following 

1. The instructor in^’^Hhout group discussion 

check sheet, which is to be fi instructor mokes it 

of the simulotion by the second group. no 

cleor thot individuot evoluotions ore ^^luations should 
right or wrong onswers, ond the 
be bocked up with the person s own ro 

2. Explonotion of the -heck shooM 9 ^^„p|,„on 

tions obout its use answered. Time IS 

of the check sheet. „,nleted his evaluation, a ri 

3. When everyone has -°"’P , ,o the doss may 

discussion of points of most '"' ,5 evaluations may be 

conducted. The reasons for each pers 

explained. . evaluation sheets may 

4 . A tabulation of the in i 
made, if a rating from the class 

STAGES OE development 
IN CONFLICT BEHAVIOR 

The teacher who wrote the ^behavior of 

stages of development in tlm indicated placed the 

dtfd the begintSng of “g conflicts whtch place 

Stages. There is a sense of ^ tension-^ not 

members of the class under ^j^^t the initial 

The increase in conhict jon. The teacher m 

recognized or were not given a ^.^uble, or he tliat his 

been alert at the beginning ineffective. It J? , .^j-y for tlie 

action that was inappropriate .j^ons so nnsa i session of 

action or his lack of action for further expr 

children that the ground was p P 

hostility. . ^r^rpssion of bostihty j^ot 

The spread of the outwar reporting behavior in 

It began with boys, but th tire agg begin 

identify them and facuon spreads to tl ^gssion occur 

a group context. The bickering one m 

to fight among themselv^- communuy f 

between boys and girls. If ^ only for J ^ tlic 

which fighting is n^etv and tension on Uic P 

die girls could produce anxiety 
children. 
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CHECK SHEET FOR EVALUATION OF INCIDENT SIMUUTION 


The Plan 
Purposes 

Adequacy of purposes 
Realistic and workable 
Creative or innovative 
Predicted results for class 
Predicted results for four girls 
Teoc/ier Behavior 
Understanding of problems 
Ability to develop plan 
Implementation of plan 
Expression through verbal means 
Expre«ion through nonverbal means 
Flexibility in changing situation 


Behavior of Cfa^« 

Active participation 


Understanding of problems 
Satisfaction with discussion 


Satisfaction with 


anticipated plan 


Other 
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.» P"P»- *"'■ r 

ment is so predominant that no seuW - P q„iet and 

or required. An illustration o ^ classroom in a noisy 

well-behaved class that ^omes '"to the hostile behav^ 

upset manner. What happens cause may be clear. ^ ^ 

nlay be clear to everyone. ^er who lets them state o 

may still be upset or angry. The tear the group 

explain individually what '"'PP™ £ taking action or ^ ^ 

to resolve the facts. It is not a matter ot^^^ a , .be?r 

but of coming to grips with t e ^ apphe " . 

who witnessed an accident or w . to become ^rt 

disadvantage need time £ot t e s'g inevitability- T e 

They are not resisting its oids moralizing. He ro y _ 

in addition to letting them c a I’ y should have • aPy 

tempted to say, “If you .’"'‘'"X^.ftio J only. In such eroo»"";*T 
and the moral is stated to his sa i toblems is about 

charged situations, no settlemem of Pjob Xtefthe 

leaiof feeling comes for the class wto ^ eliddren, 

what the incident was place in proces • 

meaning, as they perceive it, a ® 

INCIDENT-SIMUIATION EXERCIS 

he descfihed os 

There Is a classroom in my This state of affan’® 

one of constant quarreling an ^ up 

seemed to begin with a jg^eloped into boys sp ‘ 
in a classroom quarrel whi supervise this c 

ond loklng sides. 1 should soy tha* s P the boy 

ployground ond sometimes m clossroom, <boy 

hove hod their the grounds ond Uon tall ot^^^^ 

come exploding outside t course, I don t 

that something has * ihe boys and the ^ho 

Following the fights to a.f *" 

were formed, the jting ^o themselves, 

girls were having troub 9 j quarreled refus* 

general. Then the boys and by the children 

The negative feelings are negn**''® lunch table 

ing to sit by other children end by ,H ,unch 

by some individuals to o , joke the r 

recently some of the 9“'^*/ . y^jth whom * ^ ij f,|( oil 

because it meant sitting y .^g ihol they s ^ » jbo 
feuding. Despite -H- were on -hot day), 

the seats (we ore rather c 
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SisiiiPS 

restore its behavior and nn^^r f- " ^ group was not able to 
reduce keUnT.T. iL tZT'] P«™“ ''=vels. The desire lo 
high aggression. The equilibrium ™£ ^ 

relative position with swino^ j ^oup is maintained at a 
happenings, to swines exhilarating 

routine. The dynamiS of chant?- become dull and 

a narrow range- in others rh some groups would be within 

represenu a m^uch grem^rfn "Thf^ 

dently capable of Srlv strong ^ incident is evi- 

the group is not able \q act ^ aggression. Because 

possibly building a tolerance equitable level, they are 

fight. ^ aggression as they continue to 

beginning m\?s?mXutnd?n??St on ^ 

ness of the group situation for pupils attractive- 

mdicatjon of a lack of satisfaction ■ attendance is an 

fjjere is some cause to believe that some^t 'u incident 
illness to avoid an increasinaiv children are using feigned 

Different kinds of 

Jj>e poup and the members. 00^1:1"^ S""' ‘‘ 5 "™' Purposes for 
, ir best or w^at ^ f ° “ “ttle 

«.abl.sh the range of behalr and m h,'';, ™- I' -> 

by the p^oup. What is included"„ ,h “ '='= observed 

dmingn, siting feature of each po" I ”"f extent is a 

'Clopmcnt Ute norms the grouo^Ti ^ “f poup de- 

bo detetmined by bickerhtg Pyr” = " “"d abide by'^may 

am ^ r -:s 

~ance needed to 
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(d) Exactly how did the °hef do'ot an'ea^ 

(e) What should the „ 

stage to improve do at a later 

(f) What should the , prove conditions? 

stage (os in the incdent) to mpro , 

3. Divide the doss into two par elution or a 

subgroup is to ploy the “^o.^/hey will do this s.mul- 

different stage of group developmen 

taneously. , . consider the situation 

4. One group is instructed t ^^^^rrces of the aggresa 
in the development of the ,io„ for the P™'; 

behovior ore to be unclear. In P^"P'-;“’;‘;ioh the doss behoves 
tice, the group is to devise t e ^Id best meet the si 

and the teacher's procedure that woul ^ 

tion. Other elements may ^p ropriote to the doss on 
the group decides ^jent. There con be pre 

the situation described m ® are to be os t “T 

planning of what the unc ear developed spon 

disclosed in the playing, remoin o"='“ 'I,, 

ousiy during the action/ or , jhe actions of 

teacher may volunteer or be group pr*®’’ 

should be iscussed and defined by^t 5ts reohty 

practice. When it is ready/ tne g 

^rrhe other group is instruc.d to 

L^^rblbh’:d V^tln“ach .he indden, w« 

Former stages of the development of hf “'I'f ° h 

then known; sources or causes o gporation for «» 

to be unclear. The group is Jo P n °t should 

ity practice the time, the way situation, 

the best teaching procedures .oyo«J ^,,h hem 

consider the unclear causes and ‘P°"'°r regular 

The causes may be predetermined the reP;;'^, 

remain unclear. The group -her teacher (for 
teacher is to be replaced h? lihe). 

Illness, promotion, reassig ' „ceplion o j 

signed teacher con be part d or o volunje^ 

The par. of the teacher can be assig^ 

The actions of the doss are reali^ *’u°of the two 

is ready, the group should e"a°3J J" b,es. Each o HJ 

6. The class or large group ton ,„r in 

small groups again P'°y bo e'pej jponloneily 

group os on audience. Ch 9 becooso of J P . ^ 

the second playing of tho actions dun 9 

of iho situation, tho institution 
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girls moved to other places. They moke fun of any unfortunate 
happening to an individual. One boy who is always very 
clean and neat, but who comes from a family that has less 
than most of the others, sometimes has clothes that are 
handed down. I have heard them soy cutting things about his 
clothes and they seem to be trying to tempt him into an open 
Fight. He is a little smaller than most of the boys, but is not a 
v/eokling. 

There is fighting, of a kind. It has never happened when 1 
have been in charge of the play area. There are undercurrents 
about fights on the way home and there have been instances 
of some pretty hard bumps and pushes in the corridors that 
□re questlonobly accidental. Our school tries to give children 
□s much responsibility as possible in moving from place to 
place in the building, or from classroom to playground, and 
we avoid leaning on the children every minute. We do try to 
keep an eye on them from a discrete distance. Most classes 
like this and respond well. 

Sometimes individuals for no apparent reason give others a 
real verbal lashing. The situation in the whole class is ex- 
tremely tense and unpleasant, and there are absences which 
1 am sure are not due to bona fide illnesses. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRACTICE 
Training Problem 

1. What would the teacher do to improve a class situation 
In which there was much conflict stemming from unclear causes? 

2. How would the teacher re-establish a good group 
feeling when the class had split? Consider the splits that 
developed at successive stages in the incident: conflict in boys' 
subgroups; conflict in girls' subgroups; and conflict between 
boys and girls. 


Action Steps 

Reality practice with a summarizing review or critique. 

1. The instructor reads the incident as a preparation for 
reolity practice. 

2. The instructor leads a brief discussion based on the 
incident. 

(o) Who was reporting the incident? 

(b) Whot stages had been shown by the class? 

(c) Why was the source of the conflict unclear? 
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the group as a possible avenue 

conditions. Relief of the causes. Enjoyment of the 

no prospect of substantially c conditions that cause res 

conflict may have no relations j^q apparent cau^ 

ment, unease, or feelings of pr j^t. Such light hear e , 

class may in good spirits urge oresent in a gm^P ^ . 

malicious enjoyment would no well. The ^PP’^^, ^ 

generally satisfied, working, an _ boredom and routine 
behavior of the group could J j^t and fun of a 
become oppressive, and the exci is relishe ni 

fight would enliven things. tioti keeps them safe r 

the class members because the si audibly encourag g 

danger o£ physical The^ classroo™^^^ 

combatants to continue the a another filhp ^ 

not the prescribed form of ^ , members will court ^ 
festivity of the occasion. Indivi loudly, and for how 

testing how much they can say, how loudly. 
fore they are reprimanded. conflict situation an 

The status of the individuals m ’ ibed to 

suiting support and leadership whom 

group is still the ffoup may s'JPP^^i^als v/otild 

the two boys in the incident, acceptance of mdi 

they admire. Other levels of P It is conceiva ^lon of 

elicit different reactions from ^ieht call forth P onditions 
status boys or peripheral mem ^ that case, . ^i 

the kind that is described by die generally ptc conflict 

within the group are different ^"^/^oup support of the c 

Other possible variably m the over 

would be that the individuals w ^gj-e qua 

cem for substantive matter, resolve. conflict 

normative issues that the cto distrac . They 

When a group is only shgh y, ^ group pt source 

between two or more members, it is .^^^i^eiuent with 
may, further, show little “ ydent in such “ figl'h 

of the “nni« will say, 19 ‘'’ *!?Ition, then, is not 


ly, further, show little \judent in such “ ^P fight’ 

the conflict or its progress. I they a jiot 

is asked about the conflict, he q;he situation, 

ing/‘ or “They just fight for nothing*^ tedmiques. 

a group problem and does ?yjjis ^vho are ' „hcn as a 

be approadied through the a ‘^P"”‘‘:^^hidi ^arc briefly 

The steps in the process skills, ' practice »n 

practical and flexible guide. T procedu • 

explained, are crucial to die tlie simulate 

Uicir use is essential and is provi 

1. Sot guido linos for dheomon. may ‘P«'‘ 

(a) Evotyono may spook, but omy 

at a time. 
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e$$, and the lack of a prepared script. If there »s enough 
security in the group, another person may play the teacher. 
This will give another perception of the teacher and will keep 
the class alert and its responses fluid. 


Concluding Activities 

V At the close of the simulation, the instructor conducts a 
review or critique. A critical look is taken at the manner in 
which the two small groups conducted their operations. An 
attempt is made to be honest and searching, to face the fail- 
ures and their reasons, and to understand the basis for the 
successes. The object is to moke the critique valuable, and 
this is to be made clear to the class. 

2. The critique will be conducted with the entire class. It 
con be used effectively, also, with small groups or individuals. 

3. The instructor helps the members of the class to share 
and compare their reactions to the classroom as they ob- 
served it in the simulation. He will emphasize the most mean- 
ingful and promising teacher skills os shown in the simulation. 

The instructor guides the thinking with such questions as 

(a) What was the most important thing you think you 
learned from your experience in reality practice? 

(b) What changes would you make if you could engage 
in the simulation situation again? 

(c) Were the skills that the teacher took intended for 
immediate, emergency effects? 

(d) Were the teacher skills designed for the long run? 

(e) Other questions and comments. 

4, The instructor summarizes as precisely as possible the 

learning that has taken place. 


INDIVIDUALS IN CONFLICT 
WITH GROUP SUPPORT 


Conflict between, individuals who are members of a group may 
or may not involve the group. If die class is involved, the teacher 
should use tecliniques for handling the group as a whole. If the 
class is not involved, individual approaches are required. 

In the following incident the quarreling and aggression between 
the two class members did involve the group because the members 
took sidK. Several causative factors may operate in such situations. 
ITic incident provides clues for some, but not for others. 

The group may enjoy the conflict and urge the individuals to 
continue. This may be an indication of frustration or dissatisfac- 
tion within die group. The actions of individuals could be used by 
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M a. » F.»- 'I” f *!- 

can be done?— (not how). ^ punishment. 

(b) Ask for suggestions, ,hem. 

(c) Will the suggestions work trial plan to 

(d) Get agreement on a pia 

see if the plan will work. do this, 

(e) Redefine or restate Emphasize the trial 

etc., and we see it it win w 

aspect. 

Kkiposltiveopprolsolofgroupelforts. 

incident-simulation exercise 38 

. *he hall outside 

Two boys hod gotten into on °^9“'J|°pu‘hing one onother 
the classroom and, when t ey 9 the roo 

and getting louder, had "gorganized in the distr^ 

a service guard. We have ®om four ^hools- Th'S 

and the middle school ,„oothly. Most of he 

is new for us but, in general, specialty and the 

teachers teach only the sub,ect that 'S ' ^ggg, 

students come to us, h-' "’“^'"Sg'ro boys had come jam 
like a high school schedule. grade and this i 

different schools. They are m i.^ough we begin wi 
first year in the middle f °1,33 

fifths. They both 't^'rlass members choosing ^ ^ 

quarreling — this time ® jo blows right ^ ® j 'jjgrter 

I thought that they would and they had better 

warned them the bell was about to ring^ 
get to their seats, which ‘^ught them to orde 

After the class president or a ,od ot 9 


get to their seats, which iney d of 

After the class president or a pg^^d ot 9 

orderly way, 1 began the ® whole affair 

ou. .h^eir b\oks and mo -a .aka a side, 

again into the open. The the 

was no. done. The class sonled di^wn ,^ ^.g^od on 

A, dismissal , ha holl. 

matter again and continued 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR 


skill PRAalCE 


Training Problem 

i. 1$ this a group or individuol problom ,e„ twe 

2. Why did '“Xo: . ha class anempiM 

Qsked to lake a side? V/hol 
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2. Clarify whot happened. 

(a) Ask what happened or what caused the conflict to 
occur. (Rephrase or restate if the statement Is not 
clear. Put the word or phrase on the board,) 

(b) Keep to the facts. Get agreement that this is whot 
happened, and not how each person feels about the 
situation or why the situation occurred. 

(c) Ask individuals in the groups if they agree to what 
happened. By the time agreement Is reached as to 
what occurred, the emotional tone 5n the group 
should be somewhat lowered. 

3. Explore differences in points of view. 

(a) (Why people feel as they do or how they view 
situation.) Put phrases or statements on the board. 
The teacher does not comment except to keep the 
group on the topic. If someone states, "1 think we 
should . . . the teacher responds, "Why do you 
feel as you do?" Put nothing down if it is not on the 
point. Woit for answers, but stay with the question. 
Persons of oil ages tend to give solutions. 

(b) line up the points of agreement and disagreement. 
(Jhey need not be sentences or phrases — (ust one 
word on the board.) There will be many points of 
ogreement, as feelings are involved. State the areas 
of agreement and disagreement clearly. 

(c) Get everyone to agree where they agree and dis- 
agree. 

4. Indentify the cause or causes of the conflict. 

(a) Teacher states the real cause of the conflict or states 

that the problem seems to be (1) (2) 

or (3) 

(b) What does the class think? 

(c) Does everyone agree this is the cause of conflict? 
Source of disagreement? 

5. Achieving agreement and resolving the conflict. 

(a) We agree this is the problem~(or these are the 
causes of conflicts). 

(b) "Could it be that this . . . had anything to do with 
the conflict?" "Or this . . . ?“ "What do you think?" 
CTeacher diagnoses as long as it is not threatening.) 
(At this point the children may all be so friendly that 
all that is needed is a restatement of the clarifica- 
tion of all trouble and a positive appraisal of the 
group performance in resolving the conflict. Use no 
remarks containing Hs, huts, or except for o fewO 

6. Plan of action. 
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.. .success of iheir simulation 

time may be used 1o before they replay » for 

and ways to chango or imp 
the whole group. 

Concluding Activities 

1. Small groups will present for the whole group 

'“r “j.; •' “7; 

suggested steps far the resalving canflmt 

The steps phrased as questions may be ^ 

the discussion. ot the quidelines for discussion. 

(a) How well did they happened? , 

(b) How well did they clarify points of 

(c) How well did they explore ditr 

view? . , ..r cause or causes o 

(d) How well did they iden y 

conflict? agreement, resolving t e 

(e) How well did they achieve g 

conflict? i-n of action? 

(t) How well did they devis P |;,,ion and the di - 
3. The instructor will summarize the SI 
cussion. 

CONFLICT OVER STANDARDS 

The same types oE problems ^^hen AUdK" 

similar conditions exist. For ^ ’ gjise. When stnn 

rules and standards, difficulties ^ standards ^ them- 

been established as rules and taken to 

accepted by the group, then means ^ffirers had been 


lies and standards, difficulties g standards g them- 

een established as rules and -'hen taken to enforce^‘ 

ccepted by the group, then mea jjggrs had been ^jpicd to 
n the incident which follows, . glass officers a 

If enforcing the rules. In thts people m th^ 

enforce the standards by singling ^ officers’ actions 

poor conduct. 


af enforcing the rules, _ 

enforce the standards by singling mcers’ actions 

poor conduct. , „„ m the class o g„. 

The reactions of group be given th<^ ^-relationships 

makes it evident that cooperative officers t»setl 

forcement and still have friend y. gguiis. The c strongly re- 
in the group. Conffict predicmbly^ groo^ 

threat as a means of establishing police 

sisicd and class unity was position to ^,g Teachers 

Any time cliildren are conflict is m.i.ch, 

other members of their o'vn gr P* jj,jirol to cli jcniocratic 
cannot shift the responsibihtij» ^l^gy arc S 

they often do and actually be i 

nr-rtrl 


iracliccs. 
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3. What steps should the teacher take to help resolve the 
conflict? 


Action Steps 

Reality practice to implement steps in a technique. 

1. The instructor reads the incident or asks a prepared 
member of the class to do so. 

2. To assure understanding of the incident and to clarify 
technique, the instructor and the class can briefly discuss 
questions 1 and 2 of the 'Training Problem." 

3. The steps that guide the reality practice are described 
by the instructor as being suggestive and conditional. Many 
group factors, including the general environmental factors, 
enter into effectively handling a conflict situation. This may 
change the procedure somevfhat. 

If time permits, the meaning and purpose of each step can 
be examined and spelled out. The following is the procedural 
guide. 


PROCEDURAL STEPS FOR RESOLVING CONFUCT 

Many group and environmental factors enter into the pro- 
cedure for handling conflict in a group. Therefore, the follow- 
ing steps are conditional and should be modified to meet the 
requirements of the situation. 

(q) Set guidelines for discussion. 

(b) Clarify what happened. 

(c) Explore differences in points of view. 

(d) Identify the cause or couses of the conflict. 

(e) Develop ogreements for the resolution of the conflict. 

(i) Make a plan of oction. 

(g) Appraise the group effort. 

4, Groups are arranged to conduct the reality practice* 
They may plan and play through as many steps in sequence 
as the time permits, or they may select and concentrate on 
the steps that seem ta require the most teacher -skifl. 

If several small groups ore arranged, a combination of the 
foregoing plans may be decided upon for presentation to the 
entire doss as a concluding activity. For example, one group 
may play the complete sequence of steps, and other groups 
may limit themselves to preparing carefully and in detail one 
or more steps. 

5. The small groups, with self-chosen or designated 
leodea, conduct their reality-practice session. Any remaining 
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restore the group to a more 'J,o„dards end when? 

4. What is to be done teacher might moke. 

5. Suggest and the teacher's manner. 

Give attention to both the wordmg 

Action Steps 

1. Divide into smail discussion groups 

bers. the training problems 

2. Each small group i* recorded in the form 

and plan a solution. The fmdmg 

a report to be presented to the total gro P 

CONCLUDING ACTlViT^S 

1. Small groups a 'sefed^d® member present 

a panel discussion or by h 9 

the report. , . teacher mig 

2. The immediate steps th perhaps, th e 

establish order and resolve he conW g.^op V..II 

est of the skill actions requ.red oj^h, 

have given their suggestions teacher's j y/eak- 

Possibly more demanding is th j^firiencies and 
is to be done about the stan y,ith standor s 

nesses 'of the P'-««‘”.'^°?; °Lcidem.®The question 
havior were evident in j „y^n responses froni . j^g 
is to be done?" will have [gd^hat be 

groups on changes they con and plaf^s -„acy 

developed, and how the c the odeq Y 

achieved. Each member s o ggstion. Aj^g plan, 

the answer of each group to ^.s f the 

the grid (horizontal) your es g^^jements that . 

Next, consider the “P®’’’ .ggeher to use m *P ^.^g jho 
groups have prepared j leeling attention to 

the class. Does the content g,ve cn'*"* ° ,hat 

plan that they made? In eva peaking on {„ 

“he wording end to the -onn^ °f^sp^^ ^ ,ha^s 

the groups devised. The a 'questioned g^ as de- 

delivery, although that is o intended m for 

centrate on the language fben plo^® 
scribed by each small l group* I* 

each group on the grid (v -j for c simpl® 

Only one point is P oced on th^ r,. Any^^^ i„. 

represents the value ploc n^oy h® ^g tho clas*, 

identification for the were made to 

dicQting tho order in which repo 
letters, colors, or symbols. 
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0£ course, one answer to this problem situation is not to let it 
happen in the first place. But it did happen, and the problems the 
teaclier faces are compounded. 


INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 39 

h is my practice to doss officers maintain standards 
of conduct and keep order in the class. However, on this par- 
ticular day I entered the room about the time the class usually 
comes to order when they return from lunch. (They normally 
get drinks and so on until five minutes after the passing bell 
rings.) The class was in turmoil. The class officers were unable 
to mamtain any order. 

What happened was that a few class members' names 
were written on the board for improper behavior. This was 
according to how the class president and secretary saw the 
«tuation. Writing names on the board of people who devi- 
ated from standards was never designated as a method of 
operotion, but the class officers look it upon themselves to do 
this. Consequently members that had had their names written 
(and their close friends) indicated that there was favoritism 
shown by the officers, "if others always do it, why can't 1?" 
or, "You ]ust wrote our names and not your friends' ” or, 
"You're not fairl" 

After 1 came in and asked what was going on, there were 
quite a few accusations directed toward many members of 
the class. The class, as a whole, took varying views of the 
situation except that they agreed who the main offenders 
were. The officers defended themselves by saying that they 
had to do something since standards were not being allowed. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRAOICE 
Training Problem 

1. Teachers often are confronted with a class in conflict 
where group unity Is threatened unless immediate action is 
taken. The class described in the incident may not have had 
a strong degree of unity owing to the control methods used 
by the teacher. If this is true, what can the teacher do to moke 
positive use of the conflict? 

2. What steps might the teacher toke immediately to estab- 
lish order? 

3. What can the teacher do to resolve the conflict and 



I\/llSy!lWllZlNG 

WIANAGEWIEIMT 

problems 


INTRODUCTION common to 

•revious chapters examined some ,hat if ®|^°^J’rt_llhat 

classroom groups. A few teac ers ^ot worih . jpg and 

as described in the incidents t en purpose o n^anage- 

the classroom group is brought og learning/ not to o control and 
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evaluation of the work of small groups 



123456789 

Low High 


The plan — ^"Whaf is fo be done?" 

The evaluations of the class may be compiled on Q clean 
duplicate of the grid. The evoluation of each member of each 
group win be placed an the grid tn order to arrive at a com^ 
posite. The evaluatiof\ of the class of the work of each small 
group will then be portrayed visually. 

Individual class members may compare the values they 
assigned with those of class trends. 

Comments 

Teachers frequently use class officers to maintairi order and 
control. Are doss officers r\eeded to enforce standards if the 
stondords are developed and accepted by the group? 
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thereby prevent the same management problems from^ recurring over 
and over again, they must acquire a variety of new, interrelated, de- 
velopable skills. The most concrete skills are technical. They involve 
processes, procedures, techniques, and practices; they have been the 
focus of attention in the preceding chapters devoted to training. In addi- 
tion to technical skills, however, certain conceptual skills are needed also. 
These conceptual skills include, among others, accepting the existence 
of perceptions and beliefs which children hold about teachers and school. 
Another conceptual skill is related to prediction and prevention. This 
involves the ability to see the classroom group as a whole and to rec- 
ognize and predict how changes in environmental conditions will affect 
the individuals in the classroom organization. 

Because many teachers today work in inner city schools or in other 
depressed areas, an understanding of effective management practices 
are of particular importance to them. Children who ore educationally 
disadvantaged have even greater needs for security, self-esteem, and 
independence than do children who are advantaged. 

To perform their monagement functions adequately and to design the 
classroom system to minimize the human problems of the classroom, 
teachers must develop a considerably broader point of view and an 
additional set of skills from those ordinarily learned in regular teacher 
education courses. What do teachers have to know, what understanding 
most they possess to minimize the problems of classroom management? 
This chapter attempts to give teachers a clearer view of their role in 
minimizing problems of classroom behavior, as well as some practical 
operating information for handling problems which may arise because 
of changes in the school and classroom environment. 


RECOGNIZING 
CHILDREN’S ATTITUDES 
TOTVARD AUTHORITY 

If management problems are to be minimized, teachers must rec- 
ognize tlrat children hold various negative attitudes toward au- 
tliority. These negative attitudes are clearly revealed in children's 
b^a%ior. For example, if a child is summoned to the prindpars 
office, his imracdiaie reaction is, "What have I done now?" It 
never occurs to him tlrat the summons might mean that he is to be 
told somcUiing pleasant. The same reaction often follows a teacher's 
rcquwt to a cliild to stay after sdiool for a few minutes as he wishes 
to talk wnlt him. Unless the cliild knows what this talk is about he 
usually is tense, ill at case, and spends the remaining time marshal- 
ing his Uioughis for a defense. If the talk is for a pleasant purpose, 
the cliild’s relief is evident. 
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full scope.” In such groups the teacher’s tone of voice, gestures, 
looks, and manner are liable to be misconstrued and wrongly in- 
terpreted. An unconscious action by a teacher may assume some 
negative significance to an apprehensive group and further intensify 
the fear. 


It is very important that children have faith that teachers mean 
what they say. When their expectations are not fulfilled, children 
readily conclude that teachers will not help them when they have 
problems or get into trouble. Children may express complaints or 
gneyances to otlier group members, but they often are very un- 
willing to say anything to their teachers. It seems that many chil- 
dren, particularly those from minority groups, are convinced that 
teachers will not listen to their problems. Some children express 
feeling that they cannot escape from punishment no matter how 
hard they try to stay out of trouble. It is easy to become unwillingly 
involved m a situation. For example, a child will say, “These kids 
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who fail to meet their management responsibilities often must fall 
back on threats or other inappropriate control techniques which 
inculcate further mistrust of the power they represent. When 
teachers fail to perform their management functions adequately, 
the children’s attitudes about school and teachers become even 
more distorted. In these cases a great deal of time is spent in con- 
trolling both individual and group conduct. Mutual understanding 
must be developed and teachers must deepen their insights into 
the kinds of problems that bother children. Effective classroom- 
management practices can do much to alleviate the resentment of 
authority felt by many children. 


AFFECTIVE NEEDS OF 
DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 
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ment to the work of the class group. When disadvantaged children 
react with apathy and indifference to school tasks it is not because 
they lack the background or ability to learn. These children are 
using adaptive mechanisms to cope with the various demands of 
the school organization. The reactions that improved instructional 
practices are trying to change originated in control practices that 
have been used by teachers and school administrators. The nature 
of the present classroom organization and the management prac- 
tices used do not meet the needs of children who wish to be ac- 
cepted and viewed as having worth and the ability to be responsible 
children, it is believed, are constantly 
irked by the disparity between their affective needs and the scliool’s 
demands upon them. 
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fusion, tension, and pressure. If pressure becomes too great, this 
state of affairs must be recognized and the pressure reduced. 

5 Basic to all the requirements listed is a high degree of trust and 
confidence on the part of the children in the classroom group as 
concerns their own functioning in it. Good interpersonal relations 
are also necessary. These are evolved as children are assisted in 
developing a fully functioning integrated classroom group. 


diagnosing the health 

OF THE CLASSROOM GROUP 

Diagnosing the health of the classroom group involves the ability 
to see the classroom organization as a whole. It includes recog* 
nizing how well the classroom group is functioning and how 
deficiencies in any one group property affect all the parts. It ex- 
tends to recognizing the group behaviors that are symptomatic of 
poor organizational health. Hence, diagnosing the health of the 
classroom group depends a good deal upon viewing the class group 
as a whole and the total situation relevant to it. Classroom-manage- 
ment problems cannot be minimized unless teachers are able to 
detect the warning signals that indicate that the well-being of the 
classroom group may be threatened. Diagnosis of classroom health, 
then, calls for a blending of observation and analytical ability. 

Teachers often experience their most difficult moments when 
they must deal with groups that are hostile and aggressive. A 
hostile, aggressive classroom group is one that subtly defies the 
teacher and often disrupts instructional activities. Such a group is 
not difficult to diagnose. Among the many symptoms that reveal this 
condition are: 

1. Murmuring, talking, lack of aucniion throughout the group when 
tasks are presented or assigned. 

2. Constant disruptions which interfere with carrying out assignments. 

3. Subtle defiance, united resistance, and some evidence of solidarity 
within the group. 

4. Over all nonconformity to generally accepted school practices. 

5. Solidarity in resisting teachers’ efforts, poor interpersonal relations. 

A cl^s group with these symptoms continues, many times, to be 
^ggtessive and lesistanl long after the cause for their behavior is 
removed. Such a group may be thought of as a problem group, as 
distinguished from a group that has problems. 

When group members act together to defy and resist teachers’ 
efforts, the behavior is quite easily observed. The puzzling aspects 
may be that the group gives evidence of a kind of solidarity, yet 
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fusion, tension, and pressure. If pressure becomes too great, this 
state of affairs must be recognized and the pressure reduced 
5. Basic to all the requirements listed is a high degree of trust and 
confidence on the part of the children in the classroom group as 
concerns their own functioning in it. Good interpersonal relations 
are also necessary. These are evolved as children are assisted in 
developing a fully functioning integrated classroom group. 


DIAGNOSING THE HEALTH 
OF THE CLASSROOM GROUP 

Diagnosing the health of the classroom group involves the ability 
to see the classroom organization as a whole. It includes recog- 
nizing how well the classroom group is functioning and how 
deficiencies m any one group property affect all the parts. It ex- 
tends to recognizing the gronp behaviors that are symptomatic of 
d^gnosing the health of the 
i a whS depends a good deal upon viewing the class group 

Int umblel “‘“I »dnation relevant to it. Classroom-mfnage^ 
TteaX wZ ‘“'hers are able to 

classroom ^ sisals that indicate that the well-being of the 

^n c^h lorl threatened. Diagnosis of classroom health. 

Teachers oft.n ”^ observation and analytical ability, 
th^ mus^derwh^^^^^^^ difficult moments when 

Sl^ • 1 are hostile and aggressive A 

^ subaf defies the 

not difficult to diapnmp instructional activities. Such a group is 
condition are: ^ nxong the many symptoms that reveal this 

tasks are pSs^^ttd dnoughout the group when 

within the group. ’ ^ evidence of solidarity 

5. Solidarity in re^shtffig LL^chen'Tfforu^^^ practices. 

. . P°°r interpersonal relations. 

aggressive ?nd‘’te'Iten*“ongXr“the“"‘'"“T' 

removed. Such a group may®be tho^bi'T'^ h'havior is 

dnnnguished from a poup that has probkms “ 

efforts. <hrbeL““h quite^'X^te 
-ay be that the group gives evidLce of 
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and must strive to develop a strongly cohesive gr p 

DIAGNOSING DISAGREEMENTS 

Teachers rvho are eager to develop harmoniou^^^ 
ing relationships in the ^ent, open hostility, and dis- 

when they face , f ^^vhen two children cannot get 

Uke among members of the , jm-erpersonal relations, and 

along in a class *e itnXn satisfactorily, the 

i£ teachers are unable to handle m thereby 

strong feelings that are aroused can spread^^^^^ gr 

reducing the over-all such differences, but the usual 

There is no one way to deal troubled waters, or to 

practice of teachers is to hy deciding who is right 

try and settle each difference that teachers use a 

or wrong in a specific instanc ' , ^ careful analysis of the 

variety of approaches based on diagnosis and 

particular situation. . . , .f„Hpnts who are involved in 

When teachers are faced with ^ fist fight, they 

a heated argument or ^ho hav^us^^ difference in a systematic 
usually do not proceed to fitthtine, often one or both are 

manner. If the children have -cnTnent and nothing is done to 

sent to the principal’s office for punishment and no g 

resolve their differences. situations, they should con- 

If teachers are to be helpful 

sider three important diagnostic quesuons. 

,. What is the nature of the di^UKe between^he two individuaisi 
2. What is the nature of the imme la ^ relations? 

3- What factors may underlie the po P 

Some of the answers to 

may be necessary to sit down , During this discussion 

they have to say before ^ J niTdie immediate cause of die 

session, the nature of the d'slAe ^d ^ die 

latest fight must be clanfied. T nfusion is increased when 

facu. Arguments are prolonged an disapec. 

the contending partly ,eal source of Uieir troubles. 

By helping the individuals ‘ determine how ihcy can 

teachers will be in a better p an immediate and a 

utilize and direct the dispute to 

long-term settlement, ,.i,;Mron arc caused because cadi 

Often quarrels and fig us Uiing. Also, ead. person 

has a different perceptual image of the same b 
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by approving the misbehavior of a few, by scapegoating, or by any 
of the other 'ways indicated, the source of the trouble is poor com- 
munication. Group interaction probably is so severely restricted 
that the group cannot function properly. Other reasons may be mat 
authority figures are considered unfair and are feared or the group 
members feel trapped in a situation for which there is no appeal or 


Teachers who realize that dissatisfaction exists, but who have 
very little understanding of the behavior of individuals in organized 
groups, often ask the class members why they behave as they do. 
Children do not know why in most cases. When such conditions 
exist, teachers must use facilitative practices to increase group unity 
and cooperation. They must use group-decision and problem-solving 
processes to increase satisfaction and make the class situation more 
attractive to individuals. 

Children in the classroom group sometimes establish their own 
norm for behaving in a particular situation rather than following 
a prescribed or expected way of behaving. Often the behavior that 
results is difficult to distinguish from resistant or hostile reactions. 
A class group that develops its own standards or norms is a unified, 
cooperative group. Members get along well together and they find 
the group attractive. On the other hand, a frustrated, hostile group 
is uncooperative, and often there is dissension among members. 
The group may be cohesive with respect to norm behavior, but once 
the teacher establishes a need for change the members will shift 
to a new way of behaving. 

An insecure, dependent class that has not developed a good func- 
tioning group is often easily distracted. One reason for this is that 
the group itself offers no sense of security for members. Such a group 
may exhibit one or more of the following symptoms. 


1. The students are easily distracted when any outsider enters the 
room. 

2. They cannot adjust to changes in routine. 

3. Members arc easily upset by rumors. 

4. Changes in the weather upset the class. 

5. Newcomers to the class may be resented. 


Often such a class likes their teacher but is dependent upon him. 
Members are uneasy and are anxious to please the teacher. The 
children do not recognize that a major source of their uneasiness 
comes from poor methods of control. Although the teacher is kind 
and considerate, the group is controlled by like and dislike. For 
example, the teacher makes it very clear what kind of behavior is 
liked and approved, but leaves the class with the feeling that any 
other kind will not be tolerated. This method of control creates a 
strong sense of anxiety and leaves most children with feelings of 
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not handling disagreemenu 

class group can become involved P r or not. 

Whether the dispute has *e stage^oEj^ ^ 

the channeling of differences P j^sentment, and hostility, 

help to deal with the feelings of a g ■ ^ jjrect energy 

By using a rather than destructive activities, 

aroused by emotions into creative «honld listen with under- 

When teadiers use this e- exP-^" 

Standing and avoid being evalua i - ^ person 

children involved will try to persuade be punished, 

is wrong and that it is the other tha" teachers 

Usually children expect punishment an gj^jns. Each hopes. 

will be sympathetic toward them a toward him. 

as he perceives fairness, that the teac make every effort to 

Therefore it is very important t ^ ^5 possible. They 

listen to and understand both positio and get agree- 

must withhold making judgments and. instead, try 
ment on all available facts. the questions so that 

If teachers must question, they s ou -vvhen they listen, 

they do not reflect preconceived ju attitude. By helping 

teachers should set a listening-un ^ other views the situa- 

the disputive children to understan . conflict into a healthy 
tion, they can set the stage for ‘JV (.gU the cause of their 

problem-solving session. When i person did. Frustra- 

quarrel they focus primarily combatant attempts to de- 

tion and anger intensifies as the having each child te 

fend himself. Teachers can prevent ^ full disclosure of 

exactly what he himself did ^ individual, teachers can 

how the situation was perceived by each mdivx 
clarify the nature of the difficulty. - being punished an 

If teachers recognize and ^ oarticipants to face their 

anger, they can make it possible management 

true feelings. Teachers skill^ m ^PP P should not make un m 
do not take the position that ^i though they have ha 
remarks about other individuals e children to repre 

serious altercation. Often teachers to g^^ threatened 

their feelings. This approach causes chi to block 

and to become more defensive and i . j- -.t ! 

any effective settlement. described by each indivi ua , 

After the situation has \ ^ the feelings exprewe , 

the nature of the dispute danfi^^' done about the 

students may be asked what they t * solve the difficu Y . 

tion or whai they think should be ^one to^.^.^^ Teaclic is should 
prevent further disputes and fig j. solving 

encourage children to separate such as, “He should 

from the personalities involved. 
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interprets what happened in a somewhat different manner. This is 
the point where teachers have trouble. When listening to an account 
of a fight, they interpret what occurred in terms of their own per- 
ceptions and then judge who is right or wrong. Teachers must 
understand that they, themselves, as well as each child, brings to 
the data a different set of experiences and values. Everyone con- 
cerned views the situation through a highly personal lens. The pic- 
ture which one individual describes, therefore, is unique m him, 
of course, the same is true of the others involved. Thus, it is not 
surprising that the basic facts produce distinctive pictures in the 
minds of all those interested in clarifying the situation. 

Fights between two children may erupt suddenly, but often they 
have a long-term history. The hostile feelings may have passed 
through various stages, and the way the energy of the quarreling 
children is directed by the teacher depends to some extent on the 
stage of their dislike for one another. The power of teachers to in- 
tervene successfully is greater if disagreements have not flared into 
open conflict and fighting. Teachers are likely to have more in- 
fluence if they begin to arbitrate before the students engage in open 
battle. For this reason it is important that teachers not only assess 
the nature of a given dispute and all the factors affecting the 
individuals involved, but also that they assess the stage to which 
the dislike and disagreements have evolved. 

After teachers have diagnosed a given or potential fight between 
two students who have developed a mutual dislike, they are next 
confronted by the problem of what action to take. It may be help- 
ful to consider what courses of action are available and which 


will most likely yield a permanent solution. 

Assuming that the situation has progressed to the point of physi- 
cal conflict, teachers have no time to plan what to do. The ap- 
proaches typically used are avoidance, repression, taking sides (de- 
ciding who is right or wrong), or sending the students to the 
administrator’s office. Once in a while the students are encouraged 
to fight it out. 


The difficulties and dangers of these approaches are very great. 
Conflict between two individuals can be costly. It uses up energy 
that could be used to study and achieve and often makes it im- 
possible for students to develop a friendly working relationship. 
Before they act teachers should consider carefully what can be done 
to strengthen the bonds between the disputants so that the con- 
flict will have the least effect possible on the participants and on 
the classroom group of which they are members. Two people who 
arc at great odds with cadi other eventually can have a negative 
influence on group unity and cooperation. Sooner or later the diil- 
dren will take sides, or they will become involved in whether die 
readier was fair or not fair in handling die disputes. The risks in 
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me plan o£ action is not used after a period of time has elapsed 

it should be reviewed and group is that mem- 

One danger of developing a strongly ^:^^2e\tndenxs should be 
bers may reject newcomers. To preyen r when a new child 
guided in planning a course of to die 

is transferred to their class. The pr difficulties besetting 

class, and the children can consider a 

a person when he transfers to a new likely the solution 

what needs to be done to help a newc die child with 

will involve children taking turns in be speciHed. 

the school program. If so, a pattern should be done but how 
The plan should ^“dude not only be reviewed 

the process will be carried out. P j„jing that period, 
ever; few weeks if there are no transfers during in 


CLASSROOMS OF THE FUTURE 

Classroom groups, or any other ' “n^'e^miUren for in- 

often been conceived of simply v experienced teachers fm 

structional purposes. Both • die management of diesc 

that the majority of their problems gaining are lacking, many 

groups. Because adequate concepts a „les diat require a con- 
teachers find they are forced to make u^^ maintain 

forraity which arouses gcoup j bv supervisors and a • 

structural rigidity is, at times, control. This concept o 

ministrators with strength in cl^^5 . diough at tlic 

classroom control cannot be , j js an “in-pouring o 

time the emphasis at the elemen vears teacher- training pt^ 

knowledge from the basic • » development and ac nc\ 

grams were committed “ payAf^'.;' ent time national 

raent in learning die basic skil . ' juation. Skill and 
requirements have shifted^ die focu major concern o 

sunding in die basic disciplines arc ^ longer prim ry 

school: social learning and development 

cliangcs i-aking place in ‘“accelerate the 

ing of elementary education is n . human resources 
mem of belter mctliods of practice* arc 

clawroom. This is especially true . ^J^^d the dc\clop»««« 
return to educational goab diat | living." Instead. 

Uic -ivhole" child and “problenu oi ^ , tne-n Jor 

pro\al management practices .r dvc s)stctn of **^^*^.*** 1 ^ 
developing an appreciably more edccuvc ,.ul tdi^ 

now exists. The most important m J aawroom 
aclucvcnicnt is the full dcvciopm 
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be mote fair and not cheat,” is given, teachers can accept this but 
ask both children to explain what exactly is meant by being tair 
and not cheating. Another facilitating action teachers may take is 
to get the children to agree on a certain procedure to follow it a 
fight appears to be in the offing. Teachers may suggest that before 
resorting to their fists they might go to the teacher for help in 
settling tlie difficulty. 

What are the difficulties in this approach? Teachers will say no 
time is available to work with children who have interpersonal dif- 
ficulties. Others may ask what they are to do about their classes 
when they are helping children settle disputes. Still others may 
state that school rules forbid fighting and that those who disobey 
must be sent to the principal's office or be punished. There are no 
quick answers to these questions and statements. If teachers wish 
to manage their classrooms effectively, however, they must find 
time to deal with the diildren individually. If a rule states that 
those children who fight must be punished, it is suggested that 
teaclters earnestly seek to change it. 


PLANNING FOR 
ENVIRONMENTAL CHANGES 

It was noted earlier that a well-integrated class group can adjust 
to distracting events such as messengers, a change in routine or 
rooms, and paper drives. A unified group can take changes in the 
environment in its stride. However, to minimize management prob- 
lems, certain changes should be anticipated and class groups pre- 
pared for them. For example, teachers may not expect to be away 
from tlieir teaching assignment. Nevertheless, it is always a good 
policy to prepare the class for the possibility that a substitute might 
take over the class for a day or two. 

Preparing the class for a substitute consists of a good deal more 
dian merely setting standards for behavior. Having the class estab- 
lish a plan of action in the event that a substitute takes over the 
class makes it unnecessary to consider how the children will con- 
duct tliemselves. It is taken for granted that the conduct will be 
exemplary. The problem should be stated in such a way that the 
diildren find it necessary to examine what help a substitute would 
need to successfully carry his instruction for a short time. The 
group might decide to make various people responsible for attend- 
ance. die seating diait, lesson plans, and other duties that might 
be helpful to an outsider. Whatever is decided by the class should 
specify action. The best plans are tailormade to fit each group's 
situation and tlic circumstances existing at a particular sdiool. If 
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train- 

areas. 


the skillful application of group techniques to management prob- 
lems. 

Major alterations in teaching practices are necessary to raise 
morale and increase individual achievement. More than ever 
established teaching practices cannot be taken for granted. It 
cannot be assumed that everything will remain the same, or that 
the same methods, procedures, and principles will continue to be 
as successful as they were in the past. Constantly changing times 
requi^ that teachers increase their capacities to learn, innovate, 
an ange. Certain traditional practices that have been in use for 
well over a quarter of a century must be altered. A social revolu- 
realities and producing changes in the en- 
TP ” provoke hostile human reactions. Teachers 

must respond by keeping pace with what is taking place, 
ine considerable emphasis is placed upon 

Teachers nf skilled specialists in specific subject areas, 

also must hp subject-matter specialists, but they 

build productivp^ managerial skills necessary to 

haviT" Although teaser- 

develonment «!n f i ^ stressed concern for individual 
co^orS an must in- 

ro^rate an equal concern for the human element of the class- 

effectively release^^ml teaching practice today is to know how to 
instruction has not bp " P*^^titial in the classroom. Individualized 
therefore more individual in releasing this potential, and 
release human potential edu^”? ^ problem. To 

facts of the classroom :ic L .t:ators must come to terms with the 
that classroom groups comh? It must be recognized 

and administrators as wpU patterns of behavior. Teachers, 

dividual children and sinrp’fbi7^i!^°'^ about the behavior of in- 
to a large extent bv tbp • “^tiavior of each child is determined 
rawt also know how childri^f classroom system, they 

Today many schools, even somp^'^l classroom groups, 
fora rebellion that is tak; no- i elementary schools, are targets 
there are hostile a^m-Psc- ^ contemporary life. Everywhere 
threaten, coerce, or to methods that would 

belling against control people, particularly, are re- 
create feelings of humili-itir, demand dependency or that 

tolerated authoritarian pracdrp?^°^^^ forced helplessness. ' Long- 
challenged. ^ though well administered, 

^ The consequences nf ia 

aiy spools. Whole classes evident in inner 

Apathy and indifference hositbv * become distrustful, 

all grade IcNels, but more ^ u”? ^Sfffession are apparent at 
as children move into the middle 
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class, and probably the teacher, forced the newcomer to act less 
objectionably, but in spite of changing 

wai still not accepted and liked. Group solidarity and even g-oup 
unity that is achieved because the group is agamst something is 
pSbly wome than a very low degree of eohesiveness. J^mbem 

Ly dJrive security t‘le“;;:asl:t"^ 

ists, but the over-all working climate win r . 

it be conducive to study and learning. The situation for the stu 
dent, who his % little chance of gaining acceptance or of 
escaping, is very likely intolerable. 
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trouble was constantly occurring between the two boys. 

Soon I found that this group who had never been overly 
concerned with discipline and had never really been a close- 
knit group were forcing this boy to conform to the group 
standards, whatever they were, or be ostracized entirely. 

Within a two-week period I have observed that this boy 
gradually conformed to the group wishes. He no longer makes 
comments thot ore unacceptable to the group and his arro- 
gance Is disappearing rapidly since this seems to be what 
really caused the group to dislike him intensely. 

Interestingly enough, I have found also that this boy has 
caused the group to change. There seems to be greater rap- 
port between the group and me as a result of our being 
"threatened" by this boy's hostility to both me and the class, 
and his open arrogance against us all. 


INSTRUaiONS FOR SKILL PRACTICE 
Training Problem 

1. What changes need to be made in this group to Improve 
over-all group functioning and cooperation? 

2. How can these changes be achieved? 

3. Whot can be done at this point to make it possible for 
the group to accept the newcomer that they have been re- 
jecting? 


Action Steps 

1. The class is to divide into training groups of opproxi- 
motely five persons each. 

2. Each training group is to assume that o new teacher 
skilled in group management practices is taking over this 
class. On the first day he assesses all the factors mentioned 
in the incident (and probably many more); he takes them into 
account before deciding on a course of action. Even in this 
situation there is a broad range of approaches that will be 
successful if propedy implemented. Each training group is to 
decide on an approach and develop o complete plan of 
action that the teocher may take. 

3, Each group should outline its plan on the board when it 
has completed the assignment. 

Concluding Activities 

1. When the group reassembles members should study the 
various plans presented. 
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members may take a joking, teasing position 


toward some unfor- 


tunate^ classmate. Perhaps all the children in the group do not 
poke fun at the victim, but they act as an audience and laugn 
while the teasing is taking place. This behavior by the ^oup is 
generated by feelings of hostility toward authority, but it is not 
as intense as that which causes a group to make a scapegoat of 
a member. A scapegoat usually retires and withdraws whereas a 
victim of teasing and other playful but cruel behavior often re- 
taliates. When such a victim strikes back the group becomes indig- 
nant and places all the blame on the object of their teasing because 
"He can’t take it.” 

The usual position taken by educators is to suggest that teach- 
ers help the child and make changes in the individual rather 
than clianges in the group which would enable members to accept 
all kinds of differences. When teachers are asked what should be 
done when scapegoating and teasing occur in a class group, the 
responses reflect their educational training. They make such sug- 
gestions as the following. 


1. Discuss the problem with the child. 

2. Have a teacher-parent conference and probe the background of the 
youngster, 

3. Try to change whatever it is that prompts the teasing by others in 
the class. 

4. Work individually with the child to help him overcome his defi- 
ciencies. 

5. Appoint a “big brother" or a “big sister” to assist the individual. 

6. Give the child some special responsibilities to make him more ac- 
ceptable to others 

7. If the problem is physical, send the child to the nurse. 

8. Send the child out of the room when teasing has occurred and make 
an appeal to the class to treat the boy more kindly. 

Since the problem lies within the group and not with the child, 
siicli suggestions do more to aggravate the situation than to im- 
prove it. "With all the emhpasis upon accepting individual differ- 
ences in tlie literature of education, it is difficult to comprehend 
why the problem is still perceived as being caused by an indi- 
vidual just because he is different. It is anoUter case where the 
actions do not fit the words. 

Poor intcrpetsonal relations in a group also result when every- 
one blames everyone else. This behavior, which is apt to arouse 
strong feelings, not only jvoses a significant threat to good inter- 
personal relations, but also reveals poor group functioning. When 
something occurs that causes children in the class to blame one 
another, the leacltcr should take immediate action to stop the 
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behavior before more serious problems arise. The following inci- 
dent is an example. 

One day during class when library books were being checked 
in, Joe discovered his book was gone. He Insisted that he had not 
lost it but that someone had taken it out of his desk. He did not 
name any specific person. However, two boys and a girl in the 
room began naming children who they thought took it. The chil- 
dren immediately started arguing over the problem. Some 
children said Joe had lost his book and others blamed two 
other children for taking it. Before order was restored, each 
individual in the class was blaming another for some imag- 
ined wrong doing. 

The teacher in this case did not take immediate action and as 
a result, the children began blaming one another and, undoubt- 
edly, interpersonal relations deteriorated quickly. Had tlie teacher 
taken action immediately following Joe's announcement dial his 
book was missing, and had the children suggested all the possible 
places the book might be, the situation could have been turned 
to advantage. Of course, if the teacher did not pose die problem 
carefully, the children still might have responded by blaming 
oUiers. Many management problems can be avoided or minimized 
if teacliers take immediate action to prevent a potential and more 
serious difficulty from arising. 


tNaDBNT-S}MViAVON EXSROSB 41 

We had already started the lesson when a tardy pupil, 
James, entered the room. Snickering and low comments could 
be heard at first, and then the general amusement gained 
momentum. 

James was a very underprivileged boy and his capacity for 
doing class work was low. Ho was usually unkempt and often 
wore torn or patched clothing. Sometimes the solo of his shoo 
flapped, or he would wear sneakers that were so ragged his 
boro, dirty foot were exposed. The class members often poked 
fun ot him In a sly way, and often ho was tho object of jokes 
and pranks. Usuolly ho responded with anger and would swing 
Qt someone. This would get him Into trouble, which omused 
the group oven more. Often attempts were made to gain doss 
cooperation for treating him more kindly but no amount of 
appeal or even scolding changed tho situation much. 

This porticulor morning tho amusement by James' 

entering tho room wos duo to tho foci thot * ^ ^new hoJr* 

cut. It was opporent ihot iho borbering ‘ . L ol homo. 
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Instead of the bowl-on-th e-head technique, $\ashes had been 
taken indiscriminately at every angle. The sight was amusing, 
but It was pitiful as well. U seemed that pandemonium followed 
his entrance. Unkind remarks were made which enraged James. 
He walked toward his seat and began swinging wildly at his 
tormentors. The feelings of amusement quickly changed to 
feelings of onger and indignation. The youngsters demanded 
to know why James couldn't take a little ribbing without flying 
off the handle and striking out at someone. They pointed out he 
often struck people who hadn't even teased him. 

Situations of this kind disrupt the work periods, much time is 
wasted, and nothing seems to help. The class teases James be- 
cause he gets angry, and James continues to react with anger, 
so it is a vicious circle. The only answer seems to be to remove 
the boy, but unfortunately, this is not easy to do. Besides, it does 
not seem fair to remove him, even though he (unwittingly) often 
creates complete disruption of work. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRACTICE 
Training Problem: 

What does the behavior of the class group toward 
James indicate in terms of a group problem, i.e., what are the 
possible conditions which cause a group to react as this one 
does? Once the behavior is analyzed, where does the teacher 
begin to make a change? 

2. The incident describes a situation that occurred one par- 
ticular morning. Most likely the teacher tried to handle the 
situation and stop the tormenting but was not successful. 
What could the teacher do to handle the immediate situation 
and prevent other problems from arising? 

Action Steps; 

1. The class is to divide into two equal sections. 

2. Section A will take training problem 1. A leader should 
be selected to conduct the discussion. 

3. While section A i$ discussing the first training problem, 
section & prepores for reality practice. In this exercise mem- 
bers of the training group will select people to play the parts 
of the teacher and James. The remainder of the group will 
play the parts of class members. 

4. During the preparation period all members of the train- 
ing group will assist in planning how the teacher might handle 
the immediate situation. If more than one method seems prof- 
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ifable, tv/o teachers may be selected and the reality practice 
performed two different ways. 

CONCLUDING ACTIVITIES 

1. The reality practice is presented to section A whose 
members act as observers. It should continue until it appears 
that some progress has been made or cut-off at some point 
if it appears that the approach is not successful. 

2. Following the presentation, class discussion is used to 
evaluate the procedures observed. What reactions do the 
observers have to the scene as it was played? 

3. The group may list all the things the teacher did to try 
and minimize the problem which occurred, and note which 
were successful and where improvement was needed. 

4. Group A may report what long-term plans are needed 
to change this type of group reoction to an individuol- 

Comment 

This type of group problem is difficult to handle and often 
teachers' first attempts will not be wholly successful in pre- 
venting other problems from arising. Ordinarily teachers hove 
very little opportunity to practice and improve their skills in 
handling problems that occ»r suddenly. Also, teachers hove 
few chances to see other teachers at work. Careful analysis 
of the steps taken by the teacher and the group reactions 
that resulted should help to increase teacher skill in handling 
difficult situations of this sort. 


TEACHER DIAGNOSIS 
AND ACTION 

The nature of management problems ami tlic manner in which 
tcaclicrs can successfully meet them has been t]c\cJo/x:d in tlic 
preceding sections of this book. The simulation practice has added 
skills to tlie icaclicr’s rcjxrrtoirc and from this {iracticc h.is come 
a body of knoivlcdge to scr^c as a guide for ilic teaclicr in the 
practical world of the classroom. The knowlalge is both abstract 
and generalized; it scrscs as a guide to die teacher's diagnosis 
of management problems and his subsccpicm acitojis. 

The diagnosis of a classroom-management problem includes a 
description of the behavior, projsertics and, jMsssibly, the cause 
and the couisc of development of the problem. In the diagnostic 
process the teacher examines and stndics factor after hciot in a 
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specific problem situation. Diagnosis and consideration of appro- 
priate action may occur together or so closely that they seem to 
occur simultaneously. This close relationship exists because the 
specifics of the diagnosis have implications for what and ho-w the 
teacher will act, or, in other words, what action he will take and 
in what manner. The teacher uses his action in relation to a man- 
agement problem as the empirical test of his dia^osis. Success 
corroborates the diagnosis, failure negates it and indicates that 
rediagnosis is required. Diagnosis and action incorporate the teach- 
er’s understanding of the theory. 

The teacher's approach to diagnosis and action is a practical 
one. In order to achieve the practical results that he wants, the 
teacher should be warned against two common fallacies. One is 
the concern of research workers and behavioral scientists with 
causes, or their consuming interest in finding out how a given 
situation came to be. Etiology, or the science of causation, is con- 
cerned with diagnoses different from those of the teacher who 
deals with here-and-now problems. The search for complete or 
detailed knowledge of causes can lead the teacher astray. The 
identification of the causes does not mean that the teacher can 
or should work at those causes. They may have had their begin- 
nings and most telling effects at an earlier stage in the develop- 
ment of the class group. Strategies to help restore and maintain 
the functioning of the class may require that teacher actions not 
be directed to the original causes. A general guide would be to 
employ diagnosis of a kind and in the amount necessary to deal 
with present conditions in order to bring about a change. 

The second fallacy is expecting laboratory-like precision in pre- 
diction and control to be carried over to the classrooms. A pre- 
dicted outcome may fail because of changes in the class situation 
in the time that it takes the teacher to employ his plan of action. 
Because of die constancy of change in the classroom system, the 
teaclicr cannot rely upon an oversimplified one-two-three order of 
djagnosis-lreaimeni-results. By calculating the effects of change and 
cx|)ccling the unforeseen, the predictive accuracy of the teacher is 
increased. A simplistic view of cause and effect gives way, then, 
to one that recognizes, accepts, and uses the dynamics of change 
in the diagnostic process. 

Diagnosis of a particular classroom problem requires that the 
tcadicr take the following general steps: 

1 Anal)zc the present situation. 

2. Dcicnmnc the changes that arc needed. 

S. Make the dunges that are indicated by the diagnosis of the situa- 
tiou 

•I. Stabilitc and maintain the new situation. 
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In the analysis of the present situation^ the teacher considers 
the surface problem and estimates whether it is the real problem. 
If it is not, he analyzes the clues he possesses at this point that 
might indicate what the real trouble is. He pinpoints not only 
what the problem is, but the contributing factors and the context 
in which it occurs. The self-supplied answers to why, ivho, ivhen, 
and where will assist the analysis. Seeing the relationships and 
sorting out the significance of the given facts in such relationships 
is next. When the teacher has accomplished this difficult and 
demanding step to his satisfaction, he is prepared to move on to 
step two. 

Determining the changes that are needed is based upon the as- 
sessment of the situation and the relationships between the facts 
as perceived by the teacher. Not only what changes are needed, 
but the resources available to make such changes must be con- 
sidered. The resources include the teacher, the class members, 
other people in the school or community, and facilities or equip- 
ment. Effecting the change usually requires a plan with carefully 
devised stages, and the introduction of the chosen plan is crucial. 
Unless it is successful, the later stages may be unnecessary or may 
be weakly and haltingly implemented. The time at which the 
dianges are to be made and the circumstances under which they 
will be implemented must be decided. The probable results, which 
should include the effects on the problem and its contributing fac- 
tors, should be considered. Also to be taken into account is the 
possibility of new side effects or the ballooning of now benign 
conditions into problems. 

Making the changes that are indicated by the diagnosis of the 
problem situation is the step in whicli tlie teacher implements 
the plan with its sequential phases. The test of his skill Is the 
extent to whicli he can invohe the class in die jiroblcni, the 
changes in behavior that are achieved, and die feelings of satis- 
faction and respect that individuals develop for the group effort, 

A neiv' condition evolves from die changes — procedure, altitude, 
goals, norms, or interpersonal rekitions. The teacher must next 
take action that will help the class stabilize its new plan or be- 
havior and continue to maiiitatn it. At this jjoiiit he must dem- 
onstrate verbally or nonverbally, approval and supportive behavior. 

The foicgoing process of diagnosis, implcmcntaiion, and main- 
tciiance was designed for ilic guidance of the teacher; the gioup s 
place is implied, however, and should not be overlooked. 

Tile diagnostic steps of the group are similar to die aii.'il)si» 
|>crformcd by the leacJicr. To achieve cluingc, the gtouji. too, needs 
to recognize the problem, diagnose ii, ami act iq>o» the diagnosU. 
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INCIDENT-SIMUIATION EXERCISE 42 

A. This is my fourth year of teaching and 1 have what I 
call a high-tension class. They were put together as a group 
thot could not work independently and could not function in- 
dividuolly without constant supervision — both of which create 
many problems, the greatest of which is that there are thirty- 
five of them and, 1 thought at first, a completely hopeless 
situation. 

We hod had several contagious noise incidents from the 
first but they weren't so severe that they persisted for long. 

1 would either ignore them or simply stop what I was doing, 
stand In front of the class, and look at them until they had 
all gotten bock to work. 

One day we hod to cut P. E. short because of rain. We got 
bock In the room and Mark took his social studies book out 
of his desk, slammed the desk, then slammed his book down 
on top of it. As usual, I tried to ignore it, but after the third 
time and six slams I walked to his desk and told him not to 
do it again. While I was telling him this, another boy who hod 
been disciplined earlier, started doing the same thing. 1 went 
to his desk in the front of the room and started talking to him 
about it. My back was to the rest of the class while 1 was 
talking to him and suddenly there was a general outbreak of 
desk and book slamming all over the room. I continued talk- 
ing to Charles and ignoring the noise, but it continued until 
I hod finished my conversation with Charles and turned back 
to face the class. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SKILL PRACTICE 
Training Problem 

1. What factors in the situation are related to the problem 
behovior? 

7. What is the problem? 

3. How con the teacher approach the class with the needed 
changes, involve the members, gain acceptance, and have 
some assurance of good results? 

Action Steps 

Diagnosis of the problem in the incident and tape-recording 
of teacher's opproach to the doss. 

1. The instructor will present the incident to the whole class. 

2. Ho will exploin the four-step guide for the teacher's use 
in diognosis. 
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3. Each person will work independently on the first three 
steps. Step 3 Is to be recorded by each person (working in a 
small group) on the tape recorder. However, each prepara- 
tion is to be an individual not o group, production. 

4. Using the four general steps as a guide, each participant 
should write his analysis of the present situation (step 1). This 
may be done in brief form or as an outline. 

5. Based upon his individual analysis, the participant will 
determine the changes that he thinks are needed. 

6. Next, each person will prepare a draft of the remarks, 
explanation, and questions that he would use in launching a 
discussion with the class described in the incident. Each person 
will assume the role of the teacher. 

7. The class is arranged in small groups. Each person pre- 
sents his diagnosis (steps 1 and 2) to his group and Im- 
mediately, without drowing out the group's reactions or sug- 
gestions, records on the tape recorder his prepared approach 
to the doss (step 3). 

8. After each person has presented his diagnosis and made 
his recording, the recordings are played back to the small 
groups. 

9. The members of the group should address themselves to 

(a) How well was the present situation analyzed by the 
person? 

(b) Was the determination of needed changes sound 
and practicable? 

(c) Did the recording show that the person was able to 
effect the changes that he had included in his diag- 
nosis? 

(The exercise does not require step 4, stabilizing and 
maintaining the new conditions.) 

10. The group selects one (or more) recordings that best 
exemplify understanding and skill in the use of the diagnostic 
process. 


Concluding Activities 

1. The entire class reassembles. The previous!/ chosen re- 
cordings are played, one or more from each small group. 

2. The instructor summarizes the progress of tho doss in 
utilizing tho diagnostic process and in tho oppUcotion of skills 
in tho recordings. 


INCIDENT-SIMULATION EXERCISE 43 

B. At cortoin times during tho school doy, usually during a 
study or work period, I become involved viriih the problems of 
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an individual pupil. After a while, I suddenly become aware 
of the fact that the previously quiet and stationary group of 
fifth-grade pupils is noisy and many individuals are wander- 
ing about the room. It appears to happen quickly, unobtru- 
sively, and almost unaccountably. 1 have forced myself to 
try and observe and to track down ]ust how this behavior 
arises. 

It usually starts, it seems, with an apparently casual, un- 
premeditated move of one pupil. Then, almost automati- 
cally, as if by some pre-arranged signal, other children 
casually arise and move to some part of the room. They do 
such things as walk to the globe, go to the encyclopedias 
as if they were looking something up, visit the pencil sharp- 
ener, the water fountain, or some other pupil. It is astonish- 
ing to suddenly look up and find children out of their seats 
and in all parts of the room as if it occurred by magicl 
Once this class migration is well under way, it is time-taking 
and somewhat difficult to restore the classroom to Us original 
quiet, studious atmosphere. 

When one of the less studious pupils initiates this behav- 
ior, it seems as if it is almost planned and deliberate. How- 
ever, close observation proves that most often it is started 
by one of the pupils considered most studious and well 
behaved. The minute one person begins this meandering to 
some other part of the room, one at a time others start 
rising and moving to other parts. Often they stop on the 
way to visit a friend. 

I've tried to determine if the pupils sense a sort of termi- 
nation of the lesson, or if they sense a time to relax. Al- 
though the behovior oppeors to be unpremeditated, still it 
seems as if a signal is flashed to each person in the group 
which tells him it is time to stop work and to move around 
the room. It is a problem — mainly because it shortens the 
study and teaching time. Getting them back into place and 
starting them to work again involves many minutes. 

Training Problem 

1. What conditions exist in the situation described in the 
incident that are amenable to change by the teacher? What 
is the oppareni problem? 

2. Analyze the group properties and characteristics as a 
basis for proposing chonges. 

Action Steps 

Individuol study and analysis of the incident, group dis- 
cussion, and revisions of individual work. 
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1. The instructor will read the incident to the class. A 
previously arranged reality simulation may be used to dram- 
atize and clarify the problem behavior that is the concern 
of the teacher. If the incident is played, care should be 
taken to communicate the feeling tone and to neither exag- 
gerate nor underplay the situation. 

2. After the introduction of the incident, each person is 
advised to carefully study and note significant clues in the 
incident. 

3. The assignment is for each person to complete the 
"Diagnosis of Group Behavior"; to participate in a group 
discussion in which everyone contributes his diagnosis and 
listens to those of the other members; and reflects upon the 
pooling of ideas and, if he sees that changes are needed, 
revises his original diagnosis. 

4. Class members, working independently, study the inci- 
dent and complete their diagnosis on the following form. 


FRAME OF REFERENCE FOR 
DIAGNOSIS OF GROUP BEHAVIOR 

Directions: In the left-hand column record your diagnosis 
for each of the headings. Refer to the incident whenever 
necessary. 

In the right-hand column indicate with a check mark your 
estimate of the significance of the conditions which you 
have written in. The checks in the second column should be 
placed opposite the points written in. Several points ore 
possible under each heading. 


5. Each person shares his diagnosis with a smoll group 
or with the whole class. If time does not permit the report- 
ing of each point, a selection of points may bo made. 

6, The probable outcomes of their plans may bo de- 
scribed by individuals. 

Concluding Activities 

1. Each individual reviews his diagnosis in the light of the 
group sharing and discussion. The use of a pen or pencil 
of a different color will indicoto to the person the extent 
of the changes and additions ho has mode. 

2. The instructor will summorizo the steps in the gcnorol 
plan for diognosis. He may indicoto the leornlngi in rela- 
tion to diagnostic skills, the points emphasized in this Iroin- 
ing exercise, ond remind the closs of importoni dements 



One: Whal are conditions in the class in the 
incident with regard to the following; 
(Subpoints are to be considered suggestive 
only. Add others and notations.) 


A. Unity and Cooperation 

■ Sources of agreement 
Diversity/similarity 

B. Composition of the Group 

Abilities 

Altitudes 

Homogeneity-heterogeneity 

Age 

C. Tasks and Work 

Type of tasks 
Quality of performance 
Rewards 
Stress conditions 

D. Communication 

Pattern 

Open/closed 

E. Norms 

State of development 
Clarity 

F. Morale 

Level 

Stability 


Significance 



.ho. you fuel should hovo L.edio.e ototn 
i.obilizo ond n'oinloTthrchaog"d'’s'!tua'l!on°S' 
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which were not Included or emphasized because of the de- 
sign of this exercise. The class should continue to be aware 
of the Importance of applying basic knowledge In group 
properties and characteristics. 
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